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“The spirit and capacity which a city bank brings to the service of its 
correspondents are best judged by routine incidents out of the day’s work.” 





“The cAcme of Good “fudgment 
in Collecting’ 


An overdue account totaling several hundred dollars was recently referred 
to us for collection by one of our Pacific Coast correspondent banks. 


By reference to one of our nearby correspondents located in the debtor’s 
immediate neighborhood, we informed ourselves about the debtor's situa- 
tion and won his confidence. We then showed him the effect of the unpaid 
obligation upon his credit reputation, worked out terms which were within 
his means and shortly secured a settlement. 


On receiving credit, the original correspondent wrote—‘“Your persistent 
effort in our customer’s behalf is altogether remarkable. The plan of pay- 
ment you have worked out is the acme of good judgment in collecting. We 
have always felt that the Union Trust Company of Chicago was interested 
in our welfare, but your efforts go beyond any experience of ours and be- 
yond our expectations.” 


With an organization of correspondent banks and private wires carefully 
built up over a period of 55 years, we welcome the opportunity to serve 
our correspondents in matters that require accurate credit information, 
intelligent collection handling, and rapid turnover of funds in transit. 
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SPIRIT EXPERIENCE CALIBER CONVENIENCE COMPLETENESS PRESTIGE 
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HE NEW HOME OF THE CONSOLIDATED 

FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANKS OF HAMMOND, INDIANA, size 
83 feet by 154 feet, will be of fireproof construction, 
with structural steel frame and Indiana Limestone 
exterior. The general layout of the building, the 
apportionment of space for banking and rental pur- 
poses, and the resultant earning power of the property 
warrant the careful investigation of any banker facing 
a similar building problem. Full particulars will be 
furnished without obligation. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
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Meeting the Requirements of 
Out-of-town Banks 


Wee a clientele embracing every line 
of business and a board of directors 
composed of leaders in every branch of 
commerce and industry, the Illinois Mer- 


chants Banks have an unusually intimate 
contact with modern American business. 


The officers of these banks consequent- 
ly have a wide experience and are pecu- 
liarly fitted to give effective and intelligent 
attention to the needs of their correspon- 


dent banks. 


Inquiries regarding our services and our 
ability to meet your particular requirements 
are welcome and incur no obligation. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
BANKS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY | 
cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company 


Clark and Jackson Streets 


} THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building remains at its present location 


La Salle and Adams Streets 





CHICAGO 
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Above: A 5,000 kilowatt 
generator of twenty-five 
years ago—the largest and 
best then known. 

Opposite: A 60,000 kilo- 
watt generator of today, 
twelve times as powerful 
and productive as the earlier 
model, yet requiring only a 
third as much fuel per kilo- 
watt hour to operate it. 


Tangible Assets 


Achievements, ofce identified with 
a name, cannot be transferred to, or 
purchased by, another name. The 
continuance of such assets is assured 
by the selection, training and de- 
velopment of some of the best elec- 
trical brains in the world. 

Radio broadcasting, the alternat- 
ing current principle, the trans- 
former, the induction motor, auto- 
matic circuit breaker, applying elec- 
tricity for the first time to the steel, 
paper, rubber, mining and textile 
industries these are but a few 


achievements indelibly Westinghouse. 

This institution has for years given 
the best of its talent to the pioneering 
of new methods, new apparatus, new 
applications of electricity to the 
problems of industry, transportation 
and the home. 

Employed today as a manufacturer 
and distributor of electrical and 
mechanical apparatus necessary for 
convenience, for economy and for 
progress, Westinghouse tomorrow 
will be the maker of things that will 
be necessary for life itself. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Westinghouse 
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THE SERVICE THAT SELLS YOUR BANK TO THE COMMUNITY 


(ANNOUNCING 


The incorporation of GRAVES SERVICE, as 
originated and developed by Wm. Elliott 
Graves, for the advancement of advertising 
for bank-deposit building, under the name 


of 


Ww. ELuiotr GRAVES, INC. 


and the removal of the business from Grand 
Rapids to its beautiful new headquarters in the 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank Building at 


No. 30 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 











What 
(SRAVES SERVICE 


means to the 
Bankers of America 


s 


O GRAVES SERVICE an ever-increasing number of bankers 

look year after year for that unusual quality of advertis- 

ing, in plan, copy and printed material, which can be depended 

upon to build confidence in the bank, increase the bank’s deposits 

and establish sound banking knowledge and personal habits of 
thrift among the people of the community. 

It has been the privilege of Wm. Elliott Graves since 
founding this business nearly four years ago to have brought 
into financial advertising a practical and inspiring vision of the 
man-building and the community-building powers that lie 
within the banker’s hands. 

The record of deposit increases in banks with which GRAVES 
SERVICE has co-operated is one of the impressive achievements 
in the advertising world. 

During these years, GRAVES SERVICE has been very care- 
fully building an organization of practical banking men and 
advertising writers of national reputation—to provide more 
and better and greater service for the banker. 

And now another plan of service has borne fruit; this bus- 
iness has been fully incorporated under the laws of Illinois. 
Mr. Graves, the founder, is president and general manager 
under the incorporation. 

Expanding business demanded larger quarters. So GRAVES 
SERVICE has moved from Grand Rapids and is now installed 
in the entire east wing, 14th floor of the Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank building. Here a trained organization is prepared to give 
a complete and distinctive service in all forms of financial ad- 
vertising, inspired by the successes of the past to write new 
standards of achievement in the financial advertising world. A 
further extension of service is the opening of Eastern Executive 


offices at No. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 





Ws. ELLIoTtr GRAVES, INC. 


Head Office: 30 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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SERVICE us. RATES 
as applied to Travelers Cheques 


N considering the patron’s best interest, is not the matter of Service of 


paramount importance? 


From February, 1922, through July, 1923, practically all issuers of Trav- 
elers Cheques charged the same rate of commission: 34 of 1 per cent. 
The preference for American Express Travelers Cheques during this 


period was overwhelming. 


This preference was not then nor is it now based on price. 


The traveling public recognizes that in the 
wide and efficient personal service which the 
American Express Company extends to trav- 
elers everywhere, American Express Travelers 
Cheques earn and are worth the % of 1 per 
cent asked for them. 


When broadly viewed, the traveler knows that 
the entire cost of Travelers Cheques is an in- 
significant incidental expense as compared to 
the total cost of any journey. 


The fact that American Express Service to 
travelers is not limited exclusively to carriers 
of American Express Travelers Cheques, but is 
open and free to travelers in need anywhere, 
does not lessen the extra value of these cheques 
—nor lower the necessity for a slightly higher 
charge. 


To illustrate this point: A former customer 
of American Express was induced to buy a 
cheaper cheque. He was told that he could 
save % of 1% (25 cents on $100)—and still get 
all the American Express travelers Service. 
He found it to be true. He found also that 
American Express was the only Service abroad 
of its kind available. He had to use it. But, 
as he frankly confessed to us, with much cha- 
grin, on his return, to do so made him feel little 
and cheap. He considered this particular econ- 
omy was far from being to his best interest. 


Patrons of your bank, traveling abroad, should 
know these facts: 


That the American Express Company has its 
own offices in the principal cities of the world. 
That ninety per cent of American travelers 
make these offices their headquarters, get their 
mail there, leave forwarding addresses, obtain 
advice and assistance. 


That at all principal ports and railway stations, 
travelers will find uniformed American Express 


representatives, ready to act as interpreters, aid 
in customs formalities, give advice as to best 
accommodations, etc. 


That American Express offices abroad repre- 
sent all railway and steamship lines and offer 
every facility for routing and reservations. 


And, in this country, American Express Ser- 
vice to travelers is equally helpful. The 
American Express Company, and its affiliated 
company, The American Railway Express, 
have offices and personal representatives in 
every town where there is a railroad station 
(26,700 offices in all). 


The express agents at these offices invariably 
look upon the traveler in need as their custom- 
ers. To a stranger getting off the train—a 
motorist passing through town—women travel- 
ing alone or with children, the express agent 
is a friend in deed, and always on hand. In 
towns where there is no bank, or the bank is 
not open, he is able to cash American Express 
Travelers Cheques. He is apt to be the best 
informed man in the neighborhood. He knows 
the roads and distances, can point out hotels 
and restaurants to fit the purse; is familiar with 
the town history and the interesting places to 
visit ;—and he knows the “speed pitfalls.” 


Because American Express Travelers Cheques 
are the oldest and best known, they are more 
freely accepted in payment of bills at stores, 
shops, garages, etc. 


After careful study and consideration of the 
subject of rates on Travelers Cheques, the 
American Express Company believes that 34 
of 1% is fair and right. Only at this rate may 
a superior Service to patrons be maintained. 
Service, we trust, and not the rate of commission, 
will be considered as the paramount issue in con- 
nection with Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 


6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Last ofa 
Series 





ET him who doubts the value of the American Institute 
of Banking ponder on the fact that the publishers of 
these twenty-eight financial journals have each contributed 
eight full pages of advertising space and many editorial 
columns to carry the Institute message. 


Arkansas Banker 

Bank Director 

Banker & Manufacturer 
Bankers Home Magazine 
Bankers Magazine 
Bankers Monthly 
Banking Law Journal 


Bulletin of Tennessee Bankers 


Association 
Central Western Banker 
Coast Banker 
Commercial West 


Journal of American Bankers 


Association 
Kansas Banker 


Mid-Continent Banker 
Mississippi Banker 
Mountain States Banker 
National Banker 

Ninth District Banker 
North Dakota Banker 
Northwestern Banker 
Ohio Banker 

Oklahoma Banker 
Southern Banker 

Tar Heel Banker 

Texas Bankers Record 
Trans-Mississippi Banker 
Trust Companies 
Western Financier 


q These editors are far-seeing men. They think; they write; 
they observe banking from an unbiased viewpoint. Is it 


not significant that they should devote $25,000 worth of 
advertising space to the organization which develops future 
bankers? Can you withhold your active support from the 
cause they sponsor ? 


@ The American Institute of Banking publicly acknowledges 
its debt to these journals. May they prosper as the whole 
banking fraternity will prosper from better-trained ex- 


ecutives and employes. 


Clarence R. Chaney, 
President 


Dale Graham, 
National Publicity Chairman 





CHAPTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COURSES BY MAIL 


National Office: 110 East Forty-Second Street, New York 
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NATIONS BOULEVARDS 
She topic Of discuss jon 


HE over-tone of discussion among 
bankers now-a-days is Outdoor 
Advertising. 

It is making itself manifest outside the 
office by its continued presence and 
inside by the comment it provokes. 

Observing cashiers and advertising 
men are laying it before their presidents 
and directors. Those bankers who 
adopt it, afterward thank the aggressive- 
ness of these associates. 

Men, up in the affairs of banks, have 
sensed this swing to the outdoor 
medium. 

The efficiency with which it is work- 
ing for institutions large and small is 
winning new banks every day. 

These stories of success are being 
passed around. Leading bank journals 
have taken them up and users them- 
selves are liberal in their praise. 


WHY IT SUCCEEDS 
More than any business, banking 
needs consistent advertising—adver- 
tising that wins confidence and conveys 









CHICAGO 
Harrison, Loomis & 
Congress Streets 


the thought of safety without claiming it. 

The colossal size and permanent 
construction of the out-door displays 
builds this thought for users. 

Big, dependable, national advertis- 
ers, confidently regarded by the public, 
are the neighbors of those who use our 
service. 

Automatically new customers estab- 
lish themselves on the same foundation 
of public favor and respect. 

Fly-by-night and irresponsible con- 
cerns have no place in Outdoor Adver- 
tising. They cannot afford to harness 
schemes to long-haul publicity. Fur- 
thermore, a policy of strict censorship 
bars them from our consideration. 


IN CLEVELAND 
THE Union Trust Company, largest 
bank between New York and Chi- 


cago, has thoroughly tested Outdoor 
Advertising over a period of two years. 
Their appropriation in 1924 will exceed 
that of 1923 by over $20,000.00. 








Breadway & Sth Avenue 


SELL YOURSELF TO 
THE PEOPLE 


Like a commodity, a bank needs 
selling. The name of your bank is 
your brand and your quality of service 
is its excellence. 

Tell forceful truths about your 
service to those whom you would 
serve. Not just today, and again next 
week, but repeatedly every day of 
every week. You can do this our 
way without straining resources. 

That is advertising that builds— 
slowly, perhaps, but surely. But re- 
member, we do not claim to give 
phenomenal results and never induce 
bankers to expect them. 

Repetition builds reputation. That 
is the keynote of our talk. That alone 
counts. And that we give to the 
utmost. 

One of our representatives is near at 
hand and there is no obligation con- 
nected with his visit. Get the facts 
from him. Then decide at leisure. 








NEW YORK 





at 25th Street 
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CONGRATULATIONS, Mr. Fraser! 




















a. remarkable campaign of The Guardian Bank is a splendid testimonial to 
the esprit de corps, loyalty and enthusiasm of every member of your organi- 
zation, and we are pleased to have 
had the privilege of co-operating 
with you. 


Five and One-Half Million 
Dollars in 36 Days 


It is a pleasure to know that the 
contest proved to be the most success- 
ful in the history of your 
institution. 
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[? HAS been our privilege 

also to co-operate with 
other banking institutions in | 
the development of new busi- 
ness contests that have been 


productive of profitable | 
results. 


on 


Among the other institutions we have served are— 


| 
The Continental & Commercial Banks, Chicago 
The First National Bank - - - Chicago 
The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


Our increased facilities place us in position now to work with bankers in any city, large or 
small, throughout the country. Perhaps we can help YOU in building YOUR deposits. 


May we send you a few facts regarding our service? 


CARR COMPANY 


McCormick Bldg., 332 S. Michigan Ave. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Magazine of Better Banking 


ARE THE WOMEN BETTER 
SAVERS THAN MEN? 


Survey of approximately 2400 savings accounts in Chicago bank reveals 
an interesting subject for analysis in every bank and indicates 
also the surprising strength of the women as regular depositors 


By PAUL L. HARDESTY 


Manager of Publicity, Union Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 


RE women better savers than men? 
Are their accounts more profitable 
to the bank? 


They are, according to a_ recent 
analysis of approximately 2400 savings 
accounts in the Union Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

In making the survey we were care- 
ful to get a representative list of ac- 
counts over the last three years. These 
aceounts represent a fair “cross-section” 
of the savings department for the period. 

Women not only deserve as much at- 
tention as men in a savings campaign, 
but possibly more effort should be ex- 
pended upon them, for the analysis dis- 
closed the astonishing fact that out of 
an approximately equal number of 
savings accounts for men and women, 
there was a larger percentage of profit- 
able savings balances among women 
than among men. And it is interesting 
to note that out of all the accounts of 
women which .were analyzed that those 
of housewives stood out as being by 
far the most numerous and the most 
desirable from the standpoint of 
Lalanees. 


Another surprising revelation of the 
survey was that out of every nine 
savings accounts the deposits of one 
were withdrawn regularly for the pur- 
pose of investment. As these “invest- 
ment” accounts grew the owners would 
withdraw the deposits in amounts of 
$100, $200, $500, ete., and this indicated 
that these amounts were being invested 
in securities. This information helps us 
determine the proportion of savings 
accounts which may be considered de- 


sirable prospects for our investment de- 
partment. 


Bank advertising and new business 
efforts are frequently cast upon barren 
ground, and the message that is ex- 
pected to bring in a profitable customer 
often produces one of the accounts that 
is more nearly a loss. 


It was the purpose of this survey to 


“THE accompanying article, 

which is the first of a series, 
does not pretend to cover in 
detail the important problem 
of the relative value of men’s 
and women’s accounts. The 
facts presented herewith offer 
an illuminating comment on a 


subject that has probably 
never been analyzed along the 
detailed lines followed by the 
Union Trust Company of 


Chicago. The coming articles 
will suggest many valuable 
ideas to banks, big and little, 
on how to test the value of 
accounts. 





assist us in directing our advertising 
efforts for the savings department in- 
telligently and with more exact knowl- 
edge of the objective at which we were 
aiming. 

The 2400 savings accounts were first 
divided into accounts of men and 
women. Each was then placed in one 
of seven classifications, according to its 
growth and activity. We decided that 


9 


a savings account of $75 or greater 
was highly desirable, while a savings 
account of less than $75, although de- 
sirable, needed stimulation. Our class- 
ifications were: 

A. Aeceounts of steady growth, but 

less than $75. 

B. Accounts of steady growth, but 

over $75. 

C. Aceounts under $75 which show 

great activity, but do not grow. 

D. Accounts over $75 which show 

great activity, but do not grow. 

E. Accounts of substantial amount 

being steadily withdrawn. 

F. Dormant accounts under $50— 

no deposits in the last year. 

G. Dormant accounts over $50—no 

deposits in the last year. 

The most desirable accounts were, of 
course, those which fell in the B, D, and 
G Classifications. 

The 2400 accounts were also classified 
aceording to the age and occupation of 
the individual. 

After the accounts had been placed in 
the different classifications the tabula- 
tions shown in connection with this 
article were drawn up, and the chart 
shown on the following page was pre- 
pared. 

A striking deduction from the analysis 
was that the proportion of B, D, and G 
aceounts, our best accounts, increased 
with the age of the individuals. For 
example, the women whose ages fell 
between 51 and 55 had three times as 
many good accounts proportionately as 
those whose ages fell between 21 and 
25. The conclusion one must draw from 
these figures is that the older the in- 





WOMEN’S 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Status of 1,288 Accounts 
A—Steady growth—under $75...... 
B—Steady growth—over $75 
C—No growth—under $75—active. . 

* D—No growth—over $75—active... 
E—Steady withdrawals 
F—Dormant—under $50........... 
G—Dormant—over $50............ 

100% 
Occupations—1,038 Accounts 
% 


Tradeswomen 
Telephone operators 
keepers 
Laboring women 
Saleswomen 


100% 

Age and Desirability—1,023 Accounts 
Age-Years % profitable accounts 
to total at ages given 

21 


Accounts 
% profitable accounts 
for each occupation 


UR so s65 kw hake ne 
Executive and Professional 
Housewives. . 
Saleswomen....... 
Laboring Women... 
Tradeswomen...... 
Bookkeepers. .... . 
Stenographers. ; 
Tokens Operators..... 
Children . ee 
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dividual, the more desirable is_ his 
account. 

As noted before, the accounts of 
housewives are most desirable. These 
are in most instances joint accounts, 
and more than 44 per cent of them 
belong to the best classes of accounts. 

Executives and professional men, 
laborers and tradesmen have the most 
desirable accounts among men, the 
analysis reveals. The percentages for 
secretaries and teachers as shown in the 
table are probably not to be relied 
upon because the number of accounts 
in these classifications is very small. 

Upon a map of Chicago the location 
of the depositors in the city was in- 
dicated with map-tack pins. A yellow 
pin represented ten of the better ac- 
counts, and a red pin represented ten 
of the poorer accounts. The poorer 
savings accounts as in most savings 
departments outnumbered the better 
ones about two to one. 

After locating our savers, we obtained 
circulation figures of Chicago news- 
papers throughout the city and as a 
result we can tell which papers should 
be used to best advantage. 

From the classification of accounts a 
complete mailing list was compiled 
showing the class into which the ac- 
count was placed. 





























This chart, made from a recent survey of savin: 


MEN’S 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Status of 1,138 Accounts 
A—Steady growth—unde: 
B—Stead 


E—Steady Withdrawals 
F—Dormant—under $50 
G—Dormant—over $50 


Tradesmen 
Executives and Professional 
lesm 


Age and Desirability—1,002 Accounts 
% profitable accounts 
to total at ages oven 


Occupation and Desirability—1,038 
Accounts 
% profitable accounts 
for each occupation 
Companies 
Executives and Professional............ 


s accounts of the Union Trust Company, Chicago, shows the number of men and women’s 


accounts at various ages, and reveals a number of Tiscvestine sidelights upon the comparative nature of these classes of accounts. The total 
number of accounts was approximately equal in both classes. 





DEVELOPING EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
IN YOUR BANK’S EMPLOYES 


A training program in the bank performs two- 
fold purpose of increasing worker’s present effi- 
ciency and preparing him for greater responsibility 


pany are popularly supposed to 
be full of “ruts” and “blind alley” 
jobs, in which the aspiring worker is 
in danger of becoming lost beyond the 
possibility of gaining the promotion 
and recognition to which he is entitled. 
The dean of the School of Commerce 
of one of the largest Universities in the 
country warned members of a recent 
graduating class against this condition 
in the banking business. Many college 
men with whom the writer has talked 
have voiced quite decided objections to 
banking as a life work because of the 
lack of opportunity for advancement, 
which they thought characterized the 
business. 

Such assertions as these are not to 
the eredit of the banking business and 
undoubtedly. prevent many men from 
choosing banking as a life’s work. It 
is particularly unfortunate that such 
things are said in our colleges, for it 
is from among the college trained men 
that we are likely to select the bank ex- 
ecutives of the coming years. It is not 
vithin the seope of this article to con- 
sider to what extent such assertions are 
true. But it is proper that in our dis- 
cussion of bank personnel management 
we should give attention to the develop- 
ment of the bank worker, how to make 
use of the ability which the worker pos- 
sesses, how we may satisfy his ambi- 
tions and desires, and make use of the 
creative instincts with which he is en- 
dowed. If proper attention is given 
to this phase of management there will 
be no basis for these accusations. 

Now of course, there are managers, 
even among bankers, who still place 
their faith wholly upon the good old 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
believing that the man with ability and 
courage will make his own opportunity, 
work out his own salvation and claim the 
reward to which he is entitled. There 
is a good deal to be said for such a 
belief, but it presupposes a kind of 
super-man quality in bank employes 
that one does not often recognize in the 
quiet and efficient clerks that may be 
seen any day in the cages and at the 
desks of a banking establishment. 

The work of banks is performed -by 
men of an average kind with quite an 
average amount of brains and ability, 
and with not much more of the judg- 
ment and stamina and aggressiveness 
that characterize young men in any line. 


By WALTER R. BIMSON 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


There will always be the exceptional 
few in every occupation, whose ability 
is so outstanding as to make their pro- 
gress sure and rapid. It is in the in- 
terest of the great majority that train- 
ing measures are necessary. 
Considering the problem from the 
point of view of the bank management, 
any measures that will help develop the 
latent possibilities of the worker are 


ECAUSE most bank ex- 
ecutive positions are 
filled from the ranks, the 
development of the ability of 
bank workers is of greatest 
importance. And in this ar- 


ticle, the fifth in a series on 
bank personnel management, 


Mr. Bimson discusses the 
training methods used by 
progressive banks. 

In the June issue of The 
Bankers Monthly the author 
will make a thorough analy- 
sis of bank salaries and salary 
administration, a subject of 
vital interest to every banker. 


of value. Estimates have sometimes 
been made of the proportion of pos- 
sible efficiency, exercised by the average 
worker in his job. Although there is 
no way of determining accurately what 
this proportion is in any given case, it 
will be recognized by all readers of this 
article that most of us do not attain 
anywhere near our maximum efficiency 
and productivity. To draw out more of 
the unused reserves of ability and 
power, to teach more efficient ways of 
applying human energy to a task is a 
worthy and profitable undertaking for 
the manager. One of the most promising 
roads to greater economy and efficiency 
of operation lies in this field of ‘activity. 

And how ean the manager better 
provide for his future needs of execu- 
tive material than by this method? 
When organizations are growing 
rapidly, it is easy to aecept unthink- 
ingly a careless policy regarding prep- 
aration for the needs of the future, 
with the result that an unexpected 
vacancy in an important position leaves 
the machine inadequately manned until 
a man from the outside can be procured. 
A wise and foresighted planning for 





future needs with an adequate training 
program will provide a secondary line 
of defense for the important positions 
that may be drawn upon to fill a break 
in the front line on very short notice. 

The policies of the management of 
a bank governing transferals, promo- 
tions and training must be basicly sound 
if they are to satisfy the hopes and 
desires of the normally ambitious young 
American bank clerk. A large part of 
the unexplained “turnover” in banks is 
chargeable to bad policies in this regard, 
or at least to the opinion on the part 
of the workers that the policy is not 
right. 

Most men are not content to work 
without hope of advancement. The 
realization or belief that there is 
no chance of promotion, will almost 
surely cause unhappiness and sooner or 
later, the departure of the worker. 
And much talk without perfdrmance 
will not keep a force of employes 
happy. There must be concrete and 
frequent evidence of the presence of a 
favorable promotional policy. This does 
not mean that there should not be talk 
about the policy, if it is a good one and 
really effective. It is important that 
in this matter there should be ample 
publicity of. the carrying out of such 
policies. An organization in which pro- 
motions and transferals are oceurring 
frequently is not likely to be troubled 
with a turnover due to a failure to 
provide sufficient opportunity for am- 
bitious employes. 

Lack of opportunity and insufficient 
wages are the two most frequently 
given reasons for leaving employment, 
and of these two, lack of opportunity 
is the most important cause of turn- 
over. Most young men who are serious 
minded and ambitious are willing to 
forego present salary rewards for future 
possibilities of greater rewards and 
success. A policy clearly understood 
and adequately carried out for training 
and promoting bank men is the surest 
and best way of maintaining a high 
degree of operating efficiency, a low 
rate of turnover, and an adequate 
supply of competent and growing men. 

The Training Program 

In an earlier article in this series, 
the importance of teaching the new em- 
ploye about the organization and his 
job was discussed and some of the 
methods of doing this were deseribed. 
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It is the first duty of the employe to 
learn his work thoroughly and the first 
concern of the manager is to see that 
as rapidly as possible the employe 
attains a high degree of efficiency on 
his job. When this has been accom- 
plished it is time to consider the broader 
and more important questions of train- 
ing. Those employes that have in them 
the capacity for development should be 
encouraged and given every assistance 
in continuing their education along 
lines related in a definite way to their 
future work in the bank. The quali- 
fication “those that have in them the 
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of a high grade for their men by co- 
operating with these schools. The 
Schools of Commerce in connection with 
many Universities are offering courses 
of great value to bank men. Plans are 
even now being completed in at least 
one great University, providing for 
actual work in banking institutions as 
a required part of a major course in 
banking. Many banks pay all or part 
of the tuition of their employes enroll- 
ing in such courses. In order that only 
the employes who are in earnest about 
their educational work may receive en- 
couragement, many banks offer to re- 


“Proms Pescriprion of 
Chorin pr KOMOTIONS iM Cry Bank 


In order to fill a new job in a city bank six men in five different departments were promoted 
to jobs better than the ones previously held. This graph illustrates the method of pro- 


motion made possible by job analysis. 


capacity for development” should not 
be too narrowly defined. Undoubtedly 
many men will be trained and encour- 
aged who will not become vice pres- 
idents of the bank, but it is better to 
err on the side of too general distribu- 
tion of the training program than to 
exclude men whose possibilities are not 
so clearly shown on the surface. 

Let us proceed with a description of 
some of the methods by which an ade- 
quate training program may be carried 
on in a banking institution. 

Little need be said about the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. The splen- 
did educational work it is performing 
is known to all in the city banks and 
its correspondence courses should be as 
popular in the country banks as the 
residence courses are in the city chapters. 

Banks located near Universities and 
Colleges can provide educational work 


fund part or all of the tuition in schools 
after the work has been satisfactorily 
completed. This is as added induce- 
ment to complete this work with good 
standing. 

Vestibule schools are not a familiar 
form of training work in banks, but the 
possibilities in training the employes who 
are hired for jobs requiring some degree 
of skill and experience before they 
begin their work should be considered 
by the larger banks. Several city 
banks conduct vestibule schools for 
various kinds of employes. An elaborate 
course of training is given to page and 
messenger boys entering the service of 
some of the city banks, with quite sur- 
prising results in inereased efficiency 
and courtesy. Schools for adding 
machine. operators, comptometer~ oper- 
ators, and typists are also conducted 
by large banks. 


Educational Classes 

It is a common practice to conduct 
educational classes in banks. Fre- 
quently the courses upon which the 
classes are based are supplied by an 
outside educational institution. The 
Alexander Hamilton Institute Course 
has been used frequently by groups of 
bank men. The Benjamin Franklin In- 
stitute offers a good course in Bank 
Operation that has been widely used as 
a basis for class work in the bank. 

If an officer with a broad experience 
in banking can be induced to give suf- 
ficient time to developing a course in 
the theory and practice of banking, 
valuable educational classes can be 
carried on without outside aid.” One of 
the Chicago banks has regular courses 
that are given twice a year for young 
men who have just come into the or- 
ganization. These courses vary accord- 
ing to the department in which the em- 
ploye is working, but in each course 
the history and poliey of the organiza- 
tion is given, a study of the functions 
of all departments of the bank is made 
and in the last part of the course a 
detailed and thorough study of the de- 
partment in which each group of em- 
ployes is working is undertaken. These 
classes consist of lectures by officers of 
the bank, class work conducted by an 
instructor, usually one of the officers, 
and reading assignments, preparation 
of papers and reports. Such a course, 
in addition to giving much needed train- 
ing work, affords contact between the 
men and the officers lecturing to the 
classes and demonstrates their interest 
in the development of the young men 
of the bank. 

Closely allied to this work is a less 
formal, but valuable form of educa- 
tional work carried on in some banks by 
means of occasional meetings and con- 
ferences, participated in by officers and 
groups of employes. This sometimes 
becomes a regular monthly meeting with 
some well known banker or economist 
as the speaker of the occasion. It may 
take the form of a dinner meeting reg- 
ularly held for the discussion of bank 
problems. Or it may consist of group 
meetings of departments or divisions 
for the purpose of studying some pre- 
viously assigned banking or financial 
problem. 

Using the Bank Library 

The bank library ean be an important 
educational factor if it is adequately 
equipped with material and is intelligently 
administered. Most bank libraries are 
dusty accumulations of Moody’s Manuals 
and Reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. These may be useful for re- 
ference but haven’t much educational 
value. An expenditure of a few hun- 
dred dollars will provide a good selec- 
tion of standard works on banking and 
finance, and will constitute the begin- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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PROVIDING DETAILED DATA ON 
ALL TRUST RECORDS 


Items that may appear plain enough today may be 
hazy in future years so the trust officer or his suc- 
cessor should be fortified with complete information 


By FREDERICK VIERLING 


Vice President and Trust Officer, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


NY proper system of bookkeeping 

for a trust department should be 
under a controlling account. You ought 
to be able to make monthly or more 
often a trial balance of your trust de- 
partment—what you have and what 
you owe. We have monthly trial bal- 
ances and whenever the bank exami: -rs 
come (four times a year) we _ ave 
special trial balances, and all our trust 
assets must be accounted for at that 
time. Each estate, of course, has its 
own assets and its own liabilities. 

In keeping trust accounts you may 
not be perfunctory. Remember that 
you may be called to account 20 years 
hence about items that appear in your 
books today and that today are plain. 
Today you know the facts. Twenty 
years henee your memory will not serve 
you on a great many items. Perhaps 
you will not be on the scene to explain 
them and your successor in office will 
have to do the explaining in court. 
Unless your books are full enough in 
detail to actually explain to your sue- 
cessor in office the facts that are in- 
tended to be included in the entry, your 
entry is not right. 

In a commercial way you do not want 
to keep books on that basis, but in 
your trust department work you dare 
not, if you look forward, follow routine 
in accounting as you would in com- 
merce—niuake brief cash entries without 
explaining what they are, perhaps not 
even giving the source from which the 
money came. 


In keeping trust accounts, a good 
many follow the loose leaf plan. -This 
is a dangerous practice for your trust 
department. Loose leaves may be sub- 
stituted; may be lost. Loose leaves in 
court may have little or no value. If 
you will take into consideration the 
fact that the original entry is the entry 
that has value in court, you will want 
your original entry in a book that can- 
not be lost and that cannot be mutilated 
without showing for itself. The items 
that go in your ledger are not the ones 
that count in court. Your ledger, which 
to you seems to be the primary book, 
in court will be a secondary book. Your 
book of original entry, your cash book 
as it is generally called, would be the 
one that would have value in court as 
the book of original entry. So have in 
mind the permanency that is required 
in trust accounting and the evidentiary 


value that you want your books to have 
should you get to court. 

In auditing trusts, you naturally go 
back to the inventory of each trust. 
That inventory is made up by an ex- 
perienced officer, generally in the 
presence of the trustor if he creates a 
trust, or members of the family if he is 
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a decedent, so that all the items of 
assets are carefully listed at the begin- 
ning of each trust. Laws require in- 
ventories to be made with great form- 
ality and they must be so made in order 
to have future value in connection with 
the settlements that you are going to 
have to make in or out of court. When 
you. finish your inventory, you ought 
to be sure that the opening entries on 
your books correspond with the schedules 
of property in the inventory. 

As soon as you become possessed of 
the assets of an estate, you ought first 
and immediately to find out what value 
the different items have. That is im- 
perative. You cannot administer an 
estate carefully and properly without 
immediately getting at the value of the 
assets. It ought to be your first en- 
deavor -in connection with an estate to 
dig into all of that. Of course it is 


easy to value securities that are well 
known in a public way, but seldom do 
you get an estate that is all invested in 
that form. You are bound to have to 
learn something of corporate and other 
securities that you have never heard of 
before. They are private in their 
nature; the securities are not listed; 
the corporation is perhaps not known 
in your own community; nevertheless 
it is up to you first and forthwith to 
ascertain what you have in value. 


As soon as you have learned what 
assets there are, you have to make a 
division. Some are legal investments 
and some are non-legal investments. 
Those that are legal investments may 
be retained, if they are in good stand- 
ing. Those that are non-legal—I don’t 
mean to say they are bad if they are 
non-legal—you have no right to retain 
for the estate. It is necessary that 
you promptly dispose of the invest- 
ments the law does not sanction for the 
particular trust. 


In auditing trust accounts you cannot 
rely on entries such as, for instance, 
“dividends received.” Dividends are 
declared regularly or irregularly in a 
particular case, but you cannot rely 
merely upon what your books might 
show. In January, in checking up 
dividends that ought to have come in 
to our trust accounts, two checks were 
missing. If we had not checked back 
to see whether or not dividends we 
should have received had come in, we 
would not know that two were missing. 
But by checking back you will find out 
whether or not all dividends have come. 
In the two cases mentioned, it only 
needed a letter to get duplicate checks 
and the matter was righted. . However, 
unless your trust department auditing 
is done with that refinement it is not 
first-class, it is not satisfactory. 

The same remarks would apply in 
connection with interest on bonds 
coming due regularly. You cut coupons 
and send them for collection. Still you 
must check to see that you actually 
get the money. If you do not so check, 
your auditing system is faulty. 

Again with respect to rents: You 
may not rely on what your books show 
as to rents received; to enter rent as 
it comes in is all right, but that must 
be followed up to see that the rents you 
ought to get have come in. Every now 
and then you will find .by checking 
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through your various estates that some- 
body has omitted sending in rent that 
you thought was sure. 

In connection with disbursement from 
an estate, be it income or principal, of 
course you will first look to the will or 
trust indenture to see what payments 
may be made, and then make them 
within your authority. If you as 
trustee disburse funds that you have 
no right to disburse, the loss does. not 
fall on the estate—should not fall on 
the estate; it is your mistake and your 
own institutions are bound to assume 
responsibility when the items are ques- 
tioned. There is no disagreement in 
any court decision I have ever seen, 
where the correctness of disbursements 
was adjudicated, if found to have been 
improperly made, that the loss did not 
fall upon the trustee—personal or cor- 
porate. 

There are a number of items that 
our auditors do not adjust with preci- 
sion, unless they are first trained to do 
so. One of the items is the matter of 
stock dividends. If an estate holds 
shares and the corporation declares a 
stock dividend, where the income goes 
to a life tenant and the principal is 
held for remaindermen, how much of 
the stock dividend goes to the life tenant, 
and how much to the remaindermen? 
Your auditors must know the principles, 
so far as trusteeships are concerned, that 


underlie the distribution of stock divi- ’ 


dends. Trustees cannot compel cor- 
porations not to declare stock dividends, 
but corporations declares them regard- 
less of who owns the shares. When 
you as a trustee receive a stock divi- 
dend, at your peril do you credit it all 
to principal or all to income. You must 
draw a distinction. So much of the 
dividend as represents earnings during 
the trusteeship goes to the life tenant 
and what remains is a credit to princ- 
ipal of the estate. 

When unusual dividends come in, be 
they cash or in any extraordinary 
form, again your auditor must distin- 
guish. If it is not a dividend out of 
current earnings of the - corporation, 
you cannot credit it to the life tenant 
or to income account. You must dis- 
tinguish between principal and income 
again. If the dividend be a large one, 
so that it would represent a disburse- 
ment of earnings accrued prior to the 
trust as well as earnings subsequent to 
the trust, you are bound to divide it at 
that point. You may say, “Well, we 
are not able to do that.” Of course 
you are not without inquiry. It is up 
to you, as trustees, to ascertain the 
facts as to earnings involved in such 
an extraordinary dividend and to divide 
it accordingly. I know it can be done. 
We do it! Sometimes it takes a month 
to find out what the facts are on which 
to make the division, but we do it. We 
know we have to do it. We know we 


cannot sidestep the issue. If you do not 
learn it when the dividend comes in, 
you are going to have to learn it later, 
when perhaps it will be harder to learn 
than in the present, when the facts are 
known to people now familiar with the 
transactions, both on the side of the 
corporation and on your own side as a 
recipient of the checks. 

There is one thing that people think I 
am a “bug” on—and I ‘admit it. That 
is the adjustment of premiums and dis- 
counts on trust investments. I have 
written and spoken on that subject, it 
seems to me, for more than 20 years. I 
think that, trust officers agree to the 
idea that you are bound to adjust pre- 
miums on bonds you buy at a premium, 
by writing off a fair amount each year, 
so that at maturity the bonds will stand 
at par. In New York, where most of 
the cases are that decide the question 
the courts tell you that you must ad- 
just premiums. In a half dozen other 
states, where the question has come up, 
the courts now say, trustees must adjust 
such premiums. There are a few ex- 
ceptions still—Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 


yania and Kentucky. 

Fifty years ago the courts and all 
trustees shut their eyes to the matter 
of adjusting premiums. They gave all 
sorts of excuses— “Oh, you pay a pre- 
mium for a bond because you want to 
make an extra sure investment.” We 
investors know that is nonsense. After 
25 or 30 years of immatured decisions 
on the matter of adjusting premiums, 
the courts have finally come through 
and recognized the principles on which 
such an investment is made. They say, 
“Yes, the premium must be written off 
against the coupon collections, else you 
will impair the principal of your estate.” 

Suppose you make ten investments in 
succession in a long-time trust and each 
time you pay ten points premium on 
each investment as you make it. If 
you then pay out coupon collections re- 
gardless of the premium and without 
adjusting it, where would you get off 
in an accounting with the remaindermen 
on the termination of the trust? The 
courts say now, “No, the trustee may 
not ignore the matter of the adjust- 
ment of premiums.” 


BANKERS AID AGRICULTURE 











A group of banker-farmer enthusiasts who attended recent conference at Columbia, Missouri. 
The first cow is held by W. W. Barrett, president, American gm od Bank, Sedalia, Missouri; 
eg 


rope of second cow is held by Dean Mumford, Dean of Missouri Col 


e of Agriculture, and its 


head is held by M. R. Sturtevant, vice president, Liberty Central Trust Company. St. Louis; third 
cow is held by W. C. Gordon, president, Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall, Missouri; and the fourth 
is held by Ray F. McNally, vice president of the National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Banker-Farmer movement, con- 
ceived and introduced in 1910 by Richard 
L. Crampton, then secretary of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, has left 
its imprint upon all the far-flung states 
of the Union, and has been a powerful 


force for developing productive and 
:sonomical farming from coast to coast. 
Today banker-farmer conferences, 
at one of which the above photograph 
was taken, are happenings of regular 
occurence in practically every state. 
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KEEPING YOUR CREDIT FILES 
CLEARED FOR ACTION 


Federal Reserve Bank requirements and chang- 
ing business conditions compel the banks to 
have complete data in hand at all times 


By WILLIAM HARWOOD GILMAN 


Assistant Cashier, State & City Bank & Trust Company, Richmond, Va, 


REDIT department work varies 

with the size of the bank but ex- 
perience has shown that a definite and 
systematie method of recording and 
making quickly available pertinent in- 
formation on the credit standing of 
customers is an indispensable part of 
the working equipment of modern 
banks, whether large or small. Chang- 
ing business conditions and Federal 
Reserve Bank requirements have done 
much to make many banks realize the 
necessity of having the fullest possible 
data on hand at all times. 

In organizing a credit department the 
first step is to centralize in one folder 
all information on any one name. 
Manilla folders are generally used but 
some institutions type the data on cards 
or use a supplementary card file for 
inactive names. In other banks the 
data on several affiliated names is placed 
in one folder and a cross-index used. 

In opening new accounts a eredit in- 
vestigation is made, whether the new 
customer is an individual or a corpora- 
tion. Although it may be expected that 
no eredit will be asked, anticipation of 
a possible request is not only helpful 
to the bank but puts information in the 
files that is of service in replying to 
inquiries. This procedure frequently 
discloses other business connections of 
the new eustomer which furnish excel- 
lent leads for other new business. The 
signature ecard should contain ques- 
tions which will give information as to 
the previous banking connections of the 
depositor and his other business refer- 
ences. 

When folders become too bulky con- 
tents are separated according to the 
nature of the information. Stiff paper 
divisions are generally used for this 
purpose and all papers clamped in the 
folder. The following divisions are 
used in the State and City Bank and 
Trust Company of Richmond: (a) 
comments; (b) outside opinions; (c) 
agencies; (b) clippings and circulars; 
(e) statements, and (f) inquiries. 

Comments. Under this heading are 
placed summaries of interview, impres- 
sions gained through visits to the cus- 
tomer’s place of business, results of the 
analysis of financial statements, per- 
tinent letters received from the ecus- 
tomer and carbons of important letters 
written to the customer. The first three 
records are written on sheets carrying 


on the margin the names of the officers 
interested. Officers are required to 
initial the sheet before it goes to the 
file. A duplicate goes immediately to 
the proper folder for reference and is 
taken out when the original shows up. 

While no bank likes to admit that 
overdrafts are permitted, ordinary bus- 
iness usage sometimes makes this un- 
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avoidable, and as a result a record of 
chronie offenders is ineluded in this 
division. This record is easily obtained 
by having the bookkeeping department 
maintain ecards showing the amount 
that each account is overdrawn at the 
close of business each day, with an ad- 
ditional record of checks returned on 
aceount of insufficient funds. At inter- 
vals a record of the worst offenders can 
then be conveyed to the credit file. 
Outside Opinions. Under “Outside 
Opinions” are filed letters received from 
other banks, from the trade, through 


paper brokers or other sources. It is 
sometimes difficult to obtain  satis- 
factory trade references, though re- 


course can often be had to endorse- 
ments on cancelled checks. 


As an aid to efficiency two sheets 
headed “Bank Opinions” and “Trade 
Opinions,” are carried under this divi- 
sion. Letters of a confirmatory or 
routine nature are “boiled down” and 
the information typed on these sheets. 
The actual letters are then trans- 


ferred to the correspondence file or de- 
stroyed. 

Agencies. The various agencies afford 
another excellent means of building up 
a file. When agencies are spoken of, 
we always think first of Dun and Brad- 
street’s. These however are supple- 
mented by others which confine their 
activities .to particular lines of business, 
and by agencies reporting exclusively 
on concerns which sell their paper on 
the open market. Banks which are” 
members of the National Association of 
Credit Men often have recourse also 
to a local bureau which furnishes what 
is termed a national clearance report 
showing how a man is attending to his 
bills. If a co-operative spirit is shown 
by the loeal retail merchants’ associa- 
tion, this source of information is in- 
valuable. Another ageney, which is not 
as generally used as it should be, is 
that of a bureau established and run 
co-operatively by the banks or a com- 
munity. 

The credit bureau of banks in Rich- 
mond is managed by an officer of one 
of the financial institutions, not a com- 
petitor of the member banks. Each 
member bank keeps the bureau manager 
informed of all names which appear on 
its discount ledger, either as maker's or 
endorsers of notes. Any member bank 
also has the privilege of asking the 
bureau manager for a report, showing 
the combined liability of any individual 
or concern to all the banks of the city. 
The bureau’s records indicate to which 
banks the borrower in question owes 
money. These banks are communicated 
with, and a prompt report is given. 

The results secured by this plan have 
been - highly enlightening. 

Clippings and Circulars. Clippings 
from newspapers, magazines, and pub- 
lieations which specialize on local court 
proceedings are often of value. From 
a paper such as the last mentioned, it is 
possible to obtain a record of judg- 
ments, suits entered, mortgages, real 
estate transfers, ete. Pertinent informa- 
tion thus found is earefully filed for 
future reference. Brokers’ circulars 
covering stock or bond issues often con- 
tain information of vital interest, and 
are filed under this heading. As most 
clippings are quite small, it is often 
of advantage to paste them on a sheet 
devoted to this purpose. 

Statements. Most banks .have some 
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style of tickler to bring to their atten- 
tion the dates on which statements can 
be reasonably expected from their cus- 
tomers. We use a tickler card which 
can be filed alphabetically. This shows 
the month in which the customer’s 
statement is due and bears tabs num- 
bered from 1 to 12. All of these tabs 
are cut off except the one needed in 
the particular case to indicate the 
month in which a statement should be 
received. 

By using this tickler it is easy each 
month to make a list of concerns whose 
statements are due or that are delin- 

uent. Statements prepared by public 
accountants are of course preferable, 
and if the monthly lists are made up in 
advance it gives the bank ample op- 
portunity to urge a customer to employ 
an accountant. It is almost essential 
to have a form to which all customers’ 
financial statements may be transcribed 
«o that these may be set up in uniform 
manner over a period of years. Trends 
in business can then be easily detected. 
This form is usually clamped to the 
inside of the front cover of the folder. 

Scientific analysis of statements has 
taken great strides in the last few years. 
This is due in no small measure to the 
activities of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, a national organization of bank 
credit men. In working out typical 
statements for various lines of in- 
dustry and establishing ratios they have 
performed a vital service to the bankers 
of the country. 

It falls to the lot of some credit 
departments to prepare for the Federal 
Reserve Banks copies of statements of 
concerns whose notes are re-discounted. 
In such eases a photostat machine can 
be used to great advantage, and if the 
bank does not own one, there are, in 
most cities, public operators of photo- 
stat machines, whose charges are rea- 
sonable. 

Inquiries. Under this division the 
earbon copies of replies to requests for 
information regarding a customer wo” 
the bank are generally filed. Instead 0% 
making a carbon copy some banks use 
the reverse side of the letter of inquiry 
for this.purpose, but it makes the folder 
more bulky, and the value of the method 
is questionable. In these days and times 
it is almost necessary for a bank of any 
size to have an outside investigator, who 
ean glean much information that is not 
obtainable in other ways. The idea of 
a credit department as a service de- 
partment is also growing steadily, and 
one or more outside men are often 
needed, not only to secure information 
for the bank but to gather data in behalf 
of its customers. 

Banks which buy considerable paper 
on the open market have another credit 
problem to confront. Many institutions 


depend largely upon the recommenda- 
tion of their correspondents in the 
financial centers. The extent of the in- 


vestigation to be made must, of course, 


he decided by each bank for itself, yet 
it is a comforting feeling to know that 
one has full information on file to 
support the recommendations of others. 
It is undoubtedly better to buy on 
option and then investigate \than to 
attempt to keep files up-to-date on a 
large number of names. 

Other valuable records of our credit 
department are the balance and loan 


AND 





cards. (Figure III). 

Not only maximum and minimum but 
the average of loans each month are 
shown, and also the collected balance, 
the per cent of balancg against loans, 
and the net profit on the account. To 
secure the average loans the bank’s dis- 
count ledgers are so kept as to show the 
balance which each customer owes at 
the close of business each day. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OUT 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 





HERE is something dramatic and 

imaginatively appealing about send- 
ing one’s voice through the ether for 
“hundreds of thousands” to listen to. 
The radio fans are not all listeners. 
Some of the greatest fans are those who 
are doing the talking, and among these 
are quite a number of bankers. A good 
deal of loose thinking is being done on 
the subject of bank advertising broad- 
casting and it is my purpose to try to 
get the right wave length and tune in, 
so as to get as true a valuation as pos- 
sible of this latest form of bank publi- 
city. 

There is no question that many 
persons are so much interested in their 
newly installed receiving sets that they 
will listen to anything, even to an essay 
on the importance of will making and 
the appointment of a _ corporate 
fiduciary, or to an elucidation of the 
advantages of mortgage bonds over 
municipals or railroads or utilities. A 
great many radio fans, however, prefer 
to listen to operatic selections or even 
to the Orphean Quintette rendering 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas Today,” 
and when anything commercial wanders 
through the ether into their receiving 
sets, they promptly tune in to some- 
thing they regard as more entertaining. 

From my own observation, I am in- 
clined to believe that the audience for 
any one commercial message is much 
smaller than the sum total of all owners 
of radio outfits within range! “Hun- 
dreds of thousands” should be written 
down considerably. 

Many times I have heard messages of 
an advertising character begun, but 
seldom have heard one finished, because 
the “audience” promptly shut out the 
orator and fumbled for something of a 
less obviously commercial nature. 

There is a sentiment of growing re- 
sentment on the part of radio listeners 
against using their receiving sets and 
ears for uninvited advertising stunts. 





Striking evidence of this sentiment 
was observed by the writer at a luncheon 
of the New York Rotary recently, when 
Dr. Lee De Forest’s strongly expressed 
disapproval of the radio for advertis- 
ing was received by the audience of 
business men with enthusiastic applause. 
Dr. De Forest, whose record in radio 
investigation and invention gives him 
the right to speak with authority, said: 
“Newspapers, magazines and possibly 
billboards are the proper mediums for 
advertising, but not the ether. How 
would you like to go to a concert and 
have an announcer come out between 
numbers and tell you about each member 
of the orchestra and each instrument 
played, or to the opera and have some- 
body advertise each singer? You would 
soon cease to patronize the box office.” 

If this feeling continues to grow, the 
use of the radio for advertising will be 
short lived. The banking institutions 
that have gotten in early, therefore, are 
perhaps the lucky ones, because only a 
limited amount of advertising, and that 
very carefully disguised, is likely to be 
welcomed by radio fans outside the 
broadeasting stations. 

Banks that have tried the radio for 
advertising have reported the receipt 
of interesting letters from some who 
have heard the messages. This reaction 
is a natural one, growing out of the 
present wave of enthusiasm for the new 
toy. It does not necessarily mean more 
than a mere radio interest. The amateur 
singer who makes her first appearance 
gets the same kind of a response, at 
least when the announcer says: “Miss 
Alphonsa Jones-Smythe, who has just 
sung for you, will be glad to receive 
letters or post-cards from any one hear- 
ing her beautiful solo.” 


Some banks report actual business re- 
sulting from their broadcasting, but in 
the long run will it pay them to run 
counter to the sentiment of the listening 
public? 
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EXTENDING THE USE OF THE 






XMAS SAVINGS CLUB 


How an lowa bank is perpetuating general 
interest in a twelve-year-old club that is fight- 
ing the competition of eight other clubs 


By C. E. AURACHER 


Advertising Manager, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank & Trust Company 


WORTHY penalty of continuous 

leadership is that you must keep 

on your toes constantly. Steady pre- 

paredness is required to meet changing 

conditions and devise new ways to main- 
tain your position. 

This is a brief account of one 
Christmas Club and how the desire to 
keep going developed intensive advertis- 
ing, and at the same time found new 
uses for the plan, putting them into 
action with a local setting. 

Twelve years ago, the Cedar Rapids 
Savings Bank and Trust Company 
established the first Christmas Savings 
Club in Cedar Rapids. From the begin- 
ning, the club proved popular and was 
a success. Rapid growth was enjoyed 
the first few years. In the early history 
of the Club, we find that the advertis- 
ing for new members each year included 
the usual cuts and copy furnished by 
the firm that supplied the service and 
equipment. Newspapers were used 
largely. 

During the first few years, the ad- 
vertising problem of the Club was not 
diffieult; that is, the problem seemed 
to be solved in a satisfactory way, 
because the good results secured were 
credited to the advertising, and _ it 
follows naturally that when advertising 
returns are good, wider possibilities are 
not always sought immediately. No 
attempt was made to delve into the full 
possibilities of the Club plan, and deter- 
mine just what results could be secured. 
New members were added to the Club 
each year, regardless of the fact that 
the advertising furnished was designed 
to be used by every customer who pur- 
chased the service. Had a competitor 
bought our service at the time we 
started the Club, and used the same ad- 
vertising, results would doubtless have 
been equally as good. Ready-made 
cuts and copy were handed to the news- 
papers with instructions as to dates 
upon which it was to appear. 

As the years passed and the Club 
continued to grow, one after another 
of the competing banks in the city in- 
stalled Clubs of their own, until in 1923, 
every bank in the city offered Christmas 
Savings Club service to the people. 

Here then was the situation at the 
close of the 1923 Club: Nine Christmas 
Savings Clubs in a city of 50,000,—one 
Club in each of the nine banks. Each 
bank advertised its Club in one way or 


another, yet all of the advertising was 
similar. There did not seem to be any 
outstanding features in any one bank’s 
campaign. 

Our problem for 1924 was to plan 
advertising different from any used by 
competitors, in order to continue to get 
results and maintain our leadership. 
It was plain that to continue the same 
sort of copy would not stimulate new 
business greatly over and above our 
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share. In other words, desired results 
would not come from the use of adver- 
tising furnished us with the service—as 
it had no individuality, but was similar 
in many ways to that used by all the 
other banks. In faet, we could have 
exchanged our ready-made copy with 
any one of our competitors, and the 
copy would have served each as well 
as the original. You will notice that 
from year to year, the ready-made ad- 
vertising furnished with Christmas Club 
service does not vary much either in 
style or character. Consequently, the 
people see practically the same adver- 
tising year after year. 

The solution was to prepare our own 
neswpaper copy. This would permit 
planning our own display and inserting 
local interest material into the copy. 

Forming our plans around the sup- 
position that the shorter the copy, the 





more people will read it, we decided 
to use less space than in other years but 
keep that space at work more fre- 
quently. 

We took the position that people will 
read a long newspaper ad one day 
but they are not sure to read the ad 
the next day, if it is again a long one. 
The third day, they give it a glance, 
perhaps. Short copy is read by people 
every day. In large, readable type, the 
message is taken in at a glance without 
conscious effort. Soon the reader has 
considerable information about your 
service and a friendly feeling has de- 
veloped among the readers toward your 
institution, merely from the fact that 


they know it better. The continuous 
messages make a lasting impression 
upon the subconscious mind. Short 


copy, well displayed, and with a touch 
of local news seemed to us the logical 
and most effective means for advertis- 
ing our 1924 Club under the existing 
conditions. 

While it is a fact that new prospects 
originate each year for the Christmas 
Club, it is also a faet ti. they are in 
the minority in any town or city that 
has had one Club for twelve years and 
other Clubs for a number of years. 
With nine Clubs in Cedar Rapids during 
1923, the greater number of possible 
prospects were Club members—they 
knew what the plan does and how to 
use it. So why should we confine our- 
selves almost exclusively, as we did in 
years past, to-all the useless details on 
the Club, in our advertising for 1924 
members? The people were ready for 
a new appeal. So our purpose was to 
give them copy from a different angle— 
to make a new point of contact. 

We reached the conclusion also that 
the Christmas Club is not a one time 
story to oceupy a full page once a week 
for four or five weeks, or even a half 
page spread twice a week for several 
weeks. Small doses of copy admin- 
istered daily are constant reminders. 
From experience, we learned that people 
do not all enroll in the Christmas Club 
at the same time. Some are ready to 
join before Christmas each year; others 
wait until after the holiday season; 
while many seem to put off joining until 
the month of January. Again, we find 


that some of the older members join 
even before the new Club is officially 
This eondition 


open for membership. 
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is met only by keeping the Christmas 
Club message continually before the 
people during the time the Club is form- 
ing. 

On December first, 1923, our 1924 
Club opened officially, at which time 
we mailed the Christmas checks to our 
1923 members. 

The majority of new members each 
year enroll during the month of De- 
cember. Previous years’ records show 
that the greater per cent of our members 
joined before January first. 

Just before the 1923 Club checks were 
mailed, we ran a newspaper ad, the 
first of our series for 1924, directed to 
the members of our 1923 Club, con- 
gratulating them on the past year’s 
record which was the best in our 
history. This ad announced that 
$65,000 in smile checks would be dis- 
tributed to our members to help them 
make Christmas a happy time for 
others and for themselves. This was 
the first Christmas Club ad published, 
and naturally commanded wide atten- 
tion, not only among our -members but 
also with the general public. Incident- 
ally, this ad gave the amount of money 
our members saved during 1923 and 
also the number of members in our 
1923 Club. There was also an invita- 
tion in this ad for each of our members 
to join the new 1924 Club and bring 
along a friend when they came to the 
bank to enroll. 

We used newspaper space during the 


month of December three columns by 
eight inches, three times each week in 
two daily papers. Our messages ap- 
peared in one daily on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays; in the other 
daily, space was used on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Sundays. Thus, we had 
our message before the people six days 
each week. 

The type in each of these ads, the 
layout and size of space were identical. 
Plenty of white space was distributed 
throughout the ad, so that our space 
in the papers could be “spotted” 
easily by the readers. Our display and 
general layout was as different from the 
usual Christmas Club ad as could be 
imagined, and our copy was written 
from another angle. The average 
Christmas Club newspaper copy fea- 
tures the different club plans, giving the 
initial deposit and the total amount 
each plan will accumulate at the matur- 
ity of the Club. This feature we left 
out of our copy. 

During the opening weeks of our 
Club, there were many opportunities 
to present copy having a local interest. 
For example, a representative of one 
of the newspapers interviewed each bank, 
secured data on the individual Clubs, 
from which an article was prepared 
and published. This article gave the 
total number of Christmas savers in the 
city and the total amount saved in all 
the Clubs. Immediately, we featured 

(Continued on page 45) 


A TENDER SPOT IN 
YOUR ADVERTISING. 


The bank’s signature is a vital factor in 
gaining attention and it should be invested 


with a 


striking and 


attractive appeal 


By JULIAN M. CASE 


Manager, Business Extension Dept., Dime Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


HEN we analyze the importance 

of the signature in a bank adver- 
tisement it will be seen that many of 
our banks are losing about fifty per 
cent of the effectiveness of their ad- 
vertisements. 

The importance of the signature can 
be readily seen if we unravel the exact 
nature of the job expected of the adver- 
tisements you release. 

While an advertisement is inserted 
in a publication with the hope that 
every subscriber will see it and read 
it we all know that but a very small per- 
centage of the total circulation will 
actually peruse the copy. Perhaps not 
more than five per cent. We know that 
the great majority of readers merely 
give it a glance. And it is in this, the 


largest part of the circulation, that lie 
the biggest possibilities for increasing 
the efficiency of the advertising appro- 
priation. It is this large share of 
readers that is being overlooked by 
many advertisers and to them it is lit- 
erally “waste circulation.” 

In other words if five or ten or even 
twenty per cent read your advertise- 
ments there are at least 80 per cent that 
do not. While you cannot hope to 
materially inerease the present per- 
eentage of the actual readers of your 
advertisements you can come very near 
to getting 100 per cent of “publicity” 
value from the 80 per cent through a 
properly displayed signature. 

Now, just what is it that you expect 
your advertisements to accomplish? 


The answer is of course to build good 
will and to bring in new business. With 
this purpose in mind we must realize, 
however, that the direct or immediate 
result which a bank can expect to 
secure through advertising is bound to 
be more or less limited. By this same 
token is it not then true that the biggest 
job of this advertising is to build good 
will? And there is no reason why it 
cannot perform this duty with as near 
100 per cent efficiency as in any other 
line of business. 

If this assumption is correct, viz., 
that the most important and produc- 
tive work of a bank’s advertising is to 
build good will, then the handling of a 
bank’s signature in the individual ad- 
vertisements is of utmost importance. 
The way has been made clear to us by 
the big advertisers of this country. 
The successful large advertiser starts out 
to build what is termed “consumer ac- 
ceptance.” He does not rely so much 
upon the selling arguments embodied in 
the copy of his advertisements as he 
relies upon the potential effectiveness of 
familiarizing his circulation with his line 
and his name. 

That “consumer acceptance” can be 
acquired in this manner I do not believe 
is open to question. For example, 
when the time comes that you drop into 
a haberdashery to purchase collars and 
the clerk offers you a choice of “Smith’s, 
Jone’s” or “Arrow” you will buy the 
Arrow collar. This is because you are 
more familiar with this particular make. 
A eonfidence or in other words “con- 
sumer acceptance” has been building up 
in your mind through advertising. You 
just know it is a good collar but for the 
life of you you couldn’t tell why. 

If we grant then that the biggest 
opportunity for bank advertising is to 
create good will among the “great ma- 
jority” who favor us with but a glance, 
we must adapt this advertising so that 
“he who runs may read.” In other 
words a catchy head-line may get the 
attention of the reader for an instant, 
but even this much of our copy is 
lost if we do not associate the name of 
our institution with it. : 

Bank signatures have even more 
reason to be not only legible but 
actually obtrusive than in some other 
lines where more definite things than 
service are sold. A glance at the two 
groups of bank advertisements in this 
article will illustrate the difference in 
the aggressive and the unobstrusive 
signature. As familiarity and “con- 
sumer acceptance” seem to be more or 
less synonymous it would seem logical 
to present the signature of the bank in 
every advertisement as boldly as pos- 
sible consistent with good taste in the 
particular lay-out used. By fully utiliz- 
ing the value of your signature you 
can insure the publicity value in that 
great 80 per cent field. 
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TRAINING YOUR GUNS ON THE 
WORKERS’ PAY ENVELOPE 


Experience of one industrial concern shows that 
employes are responsive to a savings appeal be- 
cause they accumulated $200,000 in five years 


By JOHN F. TINSLEY 


Vice-President and General Manager, Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


N the field of industrial relations in 

industry, we have among employers 
two extremes in regard to so-called 
welfare or betterment plans; the one 
which believes in doing nothing at all, 
due to their feeling that such plans are 
unnecessary, unealled for and _ not 
appreciated by the working people, and 
the other which believes in carrying 
welfare work to such limits as to be 
burdensome in cost and paternalistic in 
scope. 

The first class is, I believe, relatively 
small, and may be dismissed from con- 
sideration, since among those who are 
alert to the conditions existing in in- 
dustry today the consensus of opinion 
is that such a viewpoint is unenlightened 
and out of date. The other class, also 
relatively small in number, likewise may 
be eliminated from this discussion, since 
it is contrary to the best principles of 
American democracy, and repugnant to 
American workmen, to have welfare 
measures thrust upon them that savor 
of paternalism or charity on the part 
of their employers. 

Between these two classes comes that 
large group of employers which is 
anxious and eager to do everything 
possible for the good of their working 
people, without overdoing it. The em- 
ployer has tremendous influence for 
good with his employes, or should have, 
if he stands in sympathetic relation 
with them, and it is little short of shame- 
ful if the powerful force of good will 
between employer and employe, with 
its almost incalculable opportunity for 
constructive up-building should be 
allowed to remain inert. 

To the employer who is anxious to 
use his good influence to the fullest 
extent for the happiness and well being 
of his employes, a savings or thrift 
plan should have a special appeal. 

There are some who say that an em- 
ployer’s contact with employes should 
begin and end with the pay envelope. 
The pay eyvelope is the all important 
feature from the employes’ standpoint 
and rightly so, but an employer who 
believes in employes’ savings plans 
doesn’t stop having interest in his em- 
ploye when he hands him his pay en- 
velope. Through the savings plan the 
employer’s interest extends far beyond 
that—it has as its aim the education 
and future of the employes’ children, 


the happiness of those in his home, 
their comfort, and his security and in- 
derendence in old age. 

All this ean be done through savings 
—and isn’t it necessary? After all, 
isn’t the most consequential American 
policy that employers can adopt for 
the benefit of their employes the de- 
velopment on the latter’s part of inde- 


ITHIN the last few 
years, “industrial” 
Savings has become an 
important factorineducat- 
ing employes to the bene- 
fits to be derived from a 
sound banking connection. 


In this article we have 
another striking testi- 
monial on the value of 
industrial savings, and it 
will be of exceptional in- 
terest td bankers because 
of the fact that it comes 
from the general manager 
of a large manufacturing 
plant. 





pendence—and the absence of the need 
of charity? 

Is the stimulation of savings plans on 
the part of employers desirable? A 
glance at Government statistics as to 
the financial condition of people at 
death is convincing on this point. Out 
of every 100 men who die, only 18 ever 
leave anything for their families, and 
of the 82 that leave their families with- 
out funds, 45 of their widows have to 
go to work. 

In any community, if any further 
evidence is necessary on this point, it 
is only necessary to see the number with- 
out funds, or practically so, in the 
almshouses, home for the aged, those 
assisted by the overseers of the poor, to 
say nothing of the tremendous number 
that have to be looked after by their 
relatives. 

In fact, the number of old people 
without funds presents an anomaly that 
is difficult to understand. We are the 
land of plenty, our prosperity is far 
beyond that of any other section of the 


world, our growth in wealth in the past 
half century has been almost beyond 
calculation. 

Our very prosperity makes us lavish, 
wasteful, extravagant. All thoughtful 
people must realize, however, that these 
characteristics of a nation lead to 
ultimate downfall and _ destruction, 
rather than healthful upbuilding and 
growth. 

It would seem, therefore, in the 
light of our wonderful national develop- 
ment, there is no movement so human- 
itarian in its interests, so really Amer- 
ican in its scope as the thrift or savings 
movement. The United States is fre- 
quently referred to as the most wasteful 
nation on earth. In the interest of the 
perpetuation of a democracy, the 
liberality of which the world has hereto- 
fore never seen, let’s eliminate our 
national vices, waste and extravagance, 
and set up in their places the virtues of 
saving and prudence. 

As we are a nation of workers, and 
one where we have in our industrial and 
business fields generally a very large 
number of concerns employing from 
100 to upwards of 250,000 people per 
enterprise, it would appear that the 
opportunities open to us for individual 
and national development through the 
extension of industrial savings stimula- 
tion are great indeed. 

The Employes’ Savings Plan of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., established in 1919 
and now five years old, was one of the 
early pioneers in what we term the 
Payroll Deduction Method.- While com- 
paratively young, it has nevertheless 
gone through the post-war inflation 
period, the depression of the deflation 
interval, and the period of more sub- 


stantial business improvement, which 
has followed. It is, therefore, of in- 
terest to study its development, its 


characteristics, and its potentialities as 
evidenced by its strength and growth 
under varying conditions. 

Perhaps, after five years of ex- 
perience, the answer that our plan gives 
to the questions most frequently raised 
in connection with employes’ savings 
plans will establish more convincingly 
than academic argument and vague 
speculation the vital foree of such plans, 
and the urgent need of their extension 

{Continued on page 47) 
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(,UARDING THE BANK’S. BUSINESS 


BEHIND TELLER’S WICKET 


How the bank auditor examines the ac- 
counts in each department in order to 
verify details and throw a spotlight on fraud 


By MILTON POLLOCK 


Auditor, Industrial Savings Bank, Flin', M.ctigin 


USINESS institutions of all kinds 

are dependent to a greater or less 
extent upon the ability of individuals 
whose duty it is to make the accounts 
tell a true story, and to grasp intel- 
ligently the meaning of information set 
forth by any particular combination of 
these Banking _ institutions 
whose business has grown to such pro- 
portion that the 
longer personally 


records. 


management is no 
able to devote the 
time necessary to directly supervise and 
examine the accounts kept, are now 
delegating such responsibility on an em- 
ploye who is officially known as auditor 
or comptroller. 

Local business activities determine 
greatly the demands made upon a bank 
but the auditor’s duties usually lead to 
two lines of action: the complete andit 
or examination of each unit or depart- 
ment, and the continuous audit of the 
entries the bank’s records in 
the course of each day’s business. 


made on 


In making a complete audit periodic- 
ally of the assets and liabilities of any 
department, a date is chosen by the 
auditor without the knowledge of the 
department under examination, and 
under his supervision the various 
details of the department are verified 
and reconciled with the controlling ae- 
count on the general ledger. <A careful 
review of entries and adjustments 
usually leads to the detection of fraud. 

The Tellers’ Department 

The first procedure is to count the 
cash and compare the total with the 
bank’s books. All cash items and others 
not to be charged directly on the bank’s 
ledgers must be carefully 
for genuineness. 


scrutinized 
The auditor must be 
satisfied that all such items are properly 
held and will be eliminated in the due 
course of business from the teller’s total. 
Any items not readily converted into 
cash are noted and reported to the 
officers. Checks eashed by the teller 
demand scrutiny in order that no defal- 
cation may be “dummy” 
checks. The use of such checks may be 
avoided to some extent by requiring 
that all cheeks and other items un- 
approved by an officer be cleared to a 
representative of the audit department 
at the close of each day’s business to 
remain in his custody until delivered by 
him to the clearing department at the 
opening of business the day following. 


covered by 
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Short” should be 
adjusted each day, and the entry voucher 
to that account approved by an officer. 


“Over and amounts 


The Discount Department 
After the notes have been listed and 
the total compared with the general 
ledger, the genuineness of each note and 
the collateral security must be care- 








MILTON POLLOCK 


fully determined. Any probable loss, 
in the auditor’s opinion, is noted and 
reported. Liabilities of larger bor- 
rowers and affiliated interests should be 
carefully considered, and the auditor's 
report should show whether or not cor- 
porations in which officers or directors 
are interested are excessive borrowers, 
as well as large liabilities of any officer 
or director. Overdue paper should be 
listed, and comment made as to its col- 
lectibility; all collateral should be 
properly assigned to the bank and all 
mortgages recorded, as well as ascertain- 
ing the market value of securities 
pledged and reporting any loans found 
to be under margin. Real estate col- 
lateral should be evidenced by deeds 
running to the bank. 


Mortgages and Securities 
The balances on the mortgage register 
having been listed and compared with 
the total on the general ledger, the 
mortgage files are investigated, and the 


endorsements on the mortgage notes rec- 
onciled with the entries on the register. 
Abstracts of title should be posted to 
show the clear title of the mortgagor, 
insurance policies bearing the proper 
clause showing the bank’s interest in 
the property pledged, and mortgagors’ 
applications for the loans involved. 
The mortgages, of course, should all be 
recorded by the proper public official. 
Any diserepancies found must be in- 
cluded in the report. 

The total of balances on the security 
register is compared with the general 
ledger, and the securities themselves 
examined and verified with the register. 
Those not on hand must be accounted 
for by reconcilement with the parties 
with whom they are deposited. Any 
differences between the market value 
and book value should be reported to 
the officer in charge. It may be well 
to note in this connection the kinds of 
securities invested in, inasmuch as 
certain tax exempt issues may be more 
attractive by reason of the net earnings 
than those bearing a higher rate of 
earning and being subject to the present 
high tax rates. Comment along this 
line in the auditor’s report may result 
in a saving to the bank. 

Individual Bookkeeping Department 

Trial balances of the ledgers should 
be taken frequently by some member of 
the audit department, and overdrafts 
totaled and earefully considered. Ver- 
ification of the ledger balances may be 
made in any way deemed advisable by 
the auditor. In the savings department, 
this may easily be done by comparing 
the balances on pass books as presented 
with the ledger accounts. Modern 
bookkeeping machinery for commercial 
accounts has made this work rather 
difficult, but requests made to the de- 
positors for verification of the balances 
shown on monthly statements rendered 
are usually an efficient method, although 
not so much so as the former procedure 
of calling in the pass books for balance 
at the close of each month. 

Vault Department 

Frequent examination of the bank’s 
eash and securities stored in the vault 
is the most efficient method of prevent- 
ing loss through misappropriation and 
speculation. Verification of the entries 
on the vault teller’s records by the audit 

(Continued on page 51) 
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HOW DOES MONETARY POLICY SWAY 
THE COURSE OF BUSINESS? 


Federal Reserve Board has developed a new 
technique for control of the credit structure 
which is as powerful as the rediscount rate 


By H. G. P. DEANS 


Vice President, Illinois Merchants Banks, Chicago, and President, Bankers Association for Foreign Trade 


GENERATION has elapsed since 
our merchandise imports, coupled 
with a continued large gold _ in- 
flow, have practically balanced the total 
outflow of goods and gold. The large 
volume of our imports in 1923 was due, 
as we can readily understand, to a very 
active condition in our domestic indus- 
tries. When industrial activity slackens 
it will be found that imports decline. 
The increased proportion of imports 
in our total foreign trade has long been 
foreseen as a result of the position of 
the United States as a creditor nation. 
But until 1923 the great-part of the 
debt owed by foreign nations to the 
United States had exerted little influence 
on our trade, for only small payments 
had up to that time been made. While 
no direct relation can be traced, it is 
nevertheless interesting to note that 
with the refunding of the British debt 
there has coincided a large increase in 
the value of our imports. However, as 
the Department of Commerce points 
out, the full foree of the United States’ 
position as a ereditor nation has not 
vet been reflected in its foreign trade. 


As a matter of fact the trend during 
the past year flowed true to the tradi- 
tional tendency of our foreign com- 
meree. Imports have included a grow- 
ing proportion of crude _ materials, 
while exports have tended strongly 
toward manufactured goods. In look- 
ing into the future, however, one writer 
points out that consideration must be 
given to certain factors which are tend- 
ing to modify that trend, and says that: 

“One of these is the eventual rehabil- 
itation of European productivity, 
Europe being to an even much greater 
degree than the United States a sur- 
plus producer of manufactured goods. 

“A second most significant factor is 
the tendeney toward the diffusion of 
industry and the development of local 
manufacturing in many of the most 
important markets for fabricated goods. 

“The development in the United 
States is in itself a most striking ex- 
ample of this very process, for it is only 
within comparatively recent years that 
it has become a net importer of raw 
materials and foods and a net exporter 
of manufacturers. The world-wide ten- 
deney thus illustrated is, perhaps, of 
less significance to our own foreign 
trade than to that of manufacturing 


nations less favorably situated as to 
supplies of raw materials. Even so, 
it is a factor not to be overlooked.” 
While imports of goods reached a 
record level for the year 1923, as a 
whole the volume was decreasing during 
most of the twelve months. With the 
revival of business since 1920 imports 
inereased steadily until about the end 
of Mareh, 1923, when they began to 
drop and continued to decline until 
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H. G. P. DEANS 


October of that year. From then on 
they have shown some recovery, chiefly 
in wool and hides. During 1923 nearly 
37 per cent of our imports were crude 
materials of manufacture, 23 per cent 
of foodstuffs, 19 per cent of partly 
finished goods, 20 per cent in manu- 
factures ready for consumption. Com- 
pared with pre-war figures, raw ma- 
terials oeeupy a little larger place. 

In comparison with pre-war years 
there also may be noted a decided change 
in the sourees of our imports. 

Europe, still our most important 
source, supplies 30 per cent against 50 
per cent before the war; North America 
sends 26 per cent against 21 per cent 
before the war; Asia and Oceania fur- 
nish 28 per cent against 16 per cent 
before the war; South America sends 
12 per cent, the same proportion as 
before the war. 

Canada, it should be noted, has risen 
from the fifth to the leading place, due 
largely to an inereased demand for 
Canadian wood pulp, paper and wheat. 
Cuba, because of sugar; Japan because 
of silk; China with silk, wool, hides, 


oils and tea; and the Straits Settle- 
ments with rubber and tin have all 
greatly increased their importance. 


The course of our export trade since 
the post-war depression has been much 
less striking than has our import expan- 
sion. Indeed, in 1923 it was only 94 
per cent of the pre-war level. Of our 
export trade manufactured goods make 
up about one-half, but they do not in- 
fluence our domestic business nearly as 
much as the smaller amount of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs. This is no doubt 
beeause manufactures are so diversified 
that no one line plays any great part, 
and prices here are not directly affected 
by conditions” abroad. 


Quite the reverse, however, is true 
of certain raw materials and foodstuffs. 
For example, the world demand for 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, pork products 
and copper determines in a marked 
degree the prosperity of the regions of 
the United States where they are pro- 
duced. 

Some very interesting changes in our 
exports have taken place since 1914. 
Thus, foodstuffs exports in the last year 
declined 20 per cent in value, while 
crude materials, such as non-metallic 
winerals including oils rose 22 per cent 
and manufacturers 18 per cent. 

In our total export trade textiles 
retain first place, and in this group 
cotton is chief. Non-metallic minerals. 
mostly refined oils, have risen from fifth 
to second place; and the machinery and 
vehicle group have gone up from sixth 
to third. Vegetable food products are 
fourth; animal products have fallen 
to fifth; and ores, metals their 
manufactures have fallen secon? 
to sixth place. 

Among the most striking illustrations 
was the decrease in cotton exported im 
1923 reflecting the marked reduction in 
domestic supply, and also the fact that 
high prices at home have also had some- 
thing to do with restricting foreigr 
buying of cotton. But the sharp de 
crease in grain exports was brought 
about mainly by a surplus productio» 
throughout the world. 

Of the inereases that in pork prod- 
ucts exported was phenomenal. Last 
year ten million more hogs were mar- 
keted than the previous year and the vol- 
ume of trade in pork products probably 


and 
from 


(Continued on page 36) 
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FROM A HUMBLE START TO THE 
PRESIDENCY OF A BIG RAILROAD 
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HE RISE from a lowly position of Patrick E. 

Crowley, known all over the New York Central 
System as “Pat,” to succeed the late Alfred H. Smith 
as president, is another outstanding example of the 
opportunities that await the intelligent and industrious 
worker. 


Mr. Smith himself started as a messenger boy on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad. Mr. 


Crowley began as a messenger boy on the Erie Railroad. 
Here is the life story of ‘‘Pat’’ Crowley in brief: 


1864—Born August 25. 

1878-1880—Messenger boy, aged fourteen. 
1880—1882—Telegrapher, aged sixteen. 
1882-1891—Train dispatcher, aged eighteen. 
1891-1901—Train master, aged twenty-seven. 
1891—Married Caroline Nichols. 
1901-1904—-Superintendent, aged thirty-seven. 
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1904—1907—-Assistant general superintendent, aged forty. 

1907-1912—Assistant general manager, aged forty-three. 

1912-1914—-General manager, aged forty-eight. 

1914-1916—Assistant vice-president, aged fifty. 

1916-1924—-Vice-president, aged fifty-two. 

1924—President, aged sixty. 

Patrick E. Crowley has been working since he was 
a boy of fourteen. 

Patrick E. Crowley will keep right on working. 

The new president of the New York Central per- 
sonifies the virtues possessed by the best American boys. 

Mr. Crowley is married and lives at Mount Vernon. 
He has four children: Charles E., twenty-one years old, 
a student in New York University; Norman L., nine- 
teen, a student at Williams; Eleanor, sixteen, and 
Caroline, twelve, both of whom are in school at Mount 
Vernon. 















INCREASING TRUST BUSINESS BY 


FORTIFYING INVESTMENTS 


When a man submits his estate to a’ trust 
department he is entitled to a sound pro- 






J gpxpe 75 per cent of trust business 
is sold because the prospect is con- 
vineed that the trust company has ex- 
traordinary facilities for making invest- 
ments and keeping them safe. 

The aftermath of the war demon- 
strated on a wide scale to individuals 
that securities that one day were as 
good as gold, became worthless the next, 
and so we have found by experience, 
at least in our bank, that our very best 
trust business has come through our 
ability to convince the prospect that we 
have made the analysis of securities, 
both before and after purchase a real 
science. 

The time has gone by when a trust 
company has any right to handle its 
trust investments according to the idea 
of its trust officer, or even according 
to the judgment of a trust committee 
unsupported by aceurate data, scienti- 
fically compiled and applied to each 
yartieular trust. When a man commits 
his estate to a trust company, he does 
not do so believing that he is merely 
substituting the judgment of another 
individual or group of individuals for 
his own, but he honestly believes, and 
he has a right to believe, that he is 
purehasing a scientific combination of 
facilities which will bring to his secur- 
ities aceurate data and have them 
applied by investment experts. 

After a great deal of consideration we 
created for our trust department a divi- 
sion which we ealled the “Securities 
Analysis Division.” 

First of all, the department main- 
tains a file on every company whose 
securities are held in the trust depart- 
ment. When a ‘new trust comes in, 
whether it be a living trust or a trust 
created by will, a complete list of the 
securities is furnished to the securities 
analysis division. There the securities 
are classified and card indexed as 
follows: Prime investments, high 
grade, medium, speculative, worthless. 

This classification fixes the degree of 
supervision which must be given to the 
securities and determines the frequency 
of their review. The worthless securities 
are, of course, charged off. This set up 
alone gives pretty fair protection if 
there were no other classification, but 
the work does not stop there. The 
securities are also classified and card 
indexed, for example, as_ follows: 
Steel and iron, rubber, oils, rails, public 





gram for analyzing the worth of his securities 


By A. F. YOUNG 


Vice President, Guardian Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


utilities, banks, miming, tobaccos, mis- 
cellaneous. 

This latter classification insures, for 
example, that general conditions affect- 
ing railroads will be applied to all 
securities of that class held by the trust 
department. 

If there are securities in the trust 
which have not heretofore been an- 
alyzed, information is at once gathered 
and the files brought up-to-date on the 





Arthur F. Young here tells of the methods 
used by his institution to oe ay trust invest- 
ments, and the safeguards he describes are 
typical of the tendency among banks to appl 
exacting scrutiny to all securities oupchesed. 
The value of this rigid examination is better 
appreciated when it is seen, as Mr. Young 
points out, as a factor in gaining confidence 
of trust prospects. 


issuing company. Then, as the next 
step, a complete chart or lay-out of 
the trust is created, which shows each 
security according to its classification, 
its Moody rating, its present market 
value, its interest or dividend rate, the 
per cent of the trust which it constitutes 
and the total annual income from the 
securities. 

At the bottom are the totals and 
summaries. You will note that this is 
a rather complete picture of the estate. 

In this form the securities analysis 
brings the trust to the vice president 
in charge of investments. By him it is 
taken to the trust investment unit, so- 
ealled, which is composed of the vice 
presidents of the trust department, the 





assistant trust officer in charge of the 
particular estates involved, and three 
members of the securities analysis divi- 
sion. , 

Here the trust receives the applica- 
tion of the particular facts and condi- 
tions known only to the officer in direct 
charge of the trust. With this actual 
picture of the estate before it, and with 
definite knowledge as to the condition 
of the estate, the beneficiaries and their 
needs, the status of the trust for taxa- 
tion, and all other intimate details, the 
trust investment unit makes its findings. 

For example, the analysis of a recent 
new trust showed distribution of risk 
of principal as follows: Bonds, 20 
per cent stocks, 80 per cent. The ree- 
ommendations of the trust investment 
unit were that the trust officer should 
work toward an ultimate distribution 
as follows: Bonds, 50 per cent; ground 
rents, 17 per cent; stocks, 33 per cent. 

It was agreed of course that this goal 
could only be reached over an extended 
period of time and that sales and pur- 
chases should only be made at favorable 
opportunities. It must be understood 
also that the peculiar conditions of the 
trust influenced to some extent the con- 
clusions as stated. 

Having then determined the general 
program to be followed with reference 
to the trust investments, the trust in- 
vestment unit ‘makes its recommenda- 
tions for immediate sales and purchases, 
if any. 

If these general and special recom- 
mendations are approved, a work sheet 
is made out which shows constantly just 
what progress is being made towards 
shifting the securities and reaching the 
ultimate goal of distribution as pre- 
seribed by the trust investment unit. 
Then the conelusions of the trust invest- 
ment unit are written into formal 
minutes which go to the trust committee, 
composed of seven members of the 
bank’s directorate. 

There is thus laid before the trust 
committee this actual picture of the 
estate, the action of the trust invest- 
ment unit which represents the recom- 
mendations of the trust officers and 
their analytical experts and_ their 
reasons therefor. With these, together 
with detailed information on each 
security, brought to the meeting from 
the files of the securities analysis divi- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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DO YOU KNOW WHY DEPOSITORS 
OPEN AND CLOSE ACCOUNTS? 


Simple system of printed inquiries in Texas 
bank reveals that personal element counts 
most in gaining and holding customers 


HEN the Union National bank of 

Houston, Texas gains a new de- 
positor or loses an old one, it sets about 
to learn the reason. Personal letters, 
‘with which are inclosed printed forms, 
are used for getting the information. 
While all these inquiries do not bring 
replies, the response runs to such a 


I opened an account at The Union National Bank 


a Depositor Name 
@ Friend 

an Officer of the Bank 

an Employee of the Bank 


Because the Bank was 
recommended to 
me by 


Name 
Name 


Name 


Chronicle 


Post Because of the Convenience of 


Because of their ad their location 


vertising in the Press 
Bull Boards 


General Advertising 


Sign Here 
Please check ( /) line or lines applicable 


. 

Fig. I. When opening new accounts cus- 
tomers are requested to fill out this card 
indicating the reason for becoming a patron. 
This information helps to determine advertis- 
ing policies. 





high percentage that the information 
gained is used in determining the 
methods and policies of promotion 
work and advertising. 

Above all else, the data compiled 
through these inquiries has established 
the conviction that the most foreeful 
element in gaining and holding bank 
depositors is personal. More than half 
the depositors added to the list of the 
Houston bank come because of personal 
recommendation of their friends, present 
depositors of the bank, its officials or 
its employes. 

Moving from the city is the reason 
most frequently given for discontinuing 
connections with the bank. Frequently 
it is learned that personal connections 
with employes of other banks take de- 
positors. Then there are rare instances 
of displeasure over service the Union 
National as the reasons for transferring 
deposits. This last gets back to the 
personal element. Many times personal 
calls are employed in winning the de- 
positor back. 

Evidence of the efforts of the Union 
National Bank to gain and hold its 
depositors through intimate personal 
relations is to be seen in its advertis- 
ing. Whether newspaper space, bill- 
boards or direct methods are used, 
Union “copy” gets away from the time- 
worn style of presenting the capital 
stock, the surplus, the undivided profits, 
above a list of the officials and directors. 
The effort is to make Union advertising 
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By GRADY TRIPLETT 


convey a broad and human appeal. 

The value of advertising for gaining 
new customers, as well as the value of 
each medium is calculated from reports 
on the printed forms returned by the 
new depositors. That printed form is 
designed to bring the exact reason for 
choosing the Union National bank. 

If newspaper advertising was re- 
sponsible, the newspaper can be des- 
ignated. If it was an outdoor adver: 
tisement, the location of the bank, or 
any other factor, it can be checked on 
the blank form. The scores of these 
forms returned each month are checked 
down to the exact reason for choosing 
the Union National bank. 

The returns on these forms give a 
direct return on the value of advertising 
to gain bank depositors. The individual 
reasons checked give the value of each 
medium used in the advertising. 


From these returns, the following 
apportionment of the advertising ap- 
propriation has been made—newspapers, 
40 per cent; direct-by-mail, 20 per 
cent; outdoor advertising, 15 per cent; 
personal solicitation, 15 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous, 10 per cent. This last item 
includes advertising done in programs, 
magazines and other publications that 
do not call for regular use. 


In the mail advertising items is in- 
cluded the numerous letters of appre- 
ciation, written by officials of the bank. 
The two first items on the blank form 
for new depositors provide places for 
the names of friends or depositors, who 
have recommended the bank. When a 
blank returns, having a name in either 
of these places, it means a letter of 
appreciation to the person recommend- 
ing the new depositor to the institution. 

Other 
closely 


letters of similar nature are 
related to the “morning clip 
sheet,” prepared by P. C. Rehrauer, ad- 
vertising manager of the institution. 
From the daily newspapers he culls 
every item that can have bearing on the 
bank, its depositors, its friends or its 
creditors. A fire in the establishment 
of a depositor is important news to the 
officials of the Union National Bank. 
The whole list of clippings go to the 
morning meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. From there each is sent to a 
desk for action decided in the meeting. 

A clipping may be of the death of a 
depositor of long standing with the 
bank. That will call for a floral offer- 


ing and a letter of condolence from 
the bank. Perhaps a fire had destroyed 
the plant of a creditor. That may be 
referred to the proper authority for 
protecting the bank’s interests. And 
that in turn may require a further loan 
as well as looking toward a share of 
insurance, when it is paid. 

The society columns of the Houston 
newspapers furnish clippings for letters 
from the bank. Marriage are followed 
by letters, which extend good wishes 
from the bank, as well as offer the 
facilities of the institution for banking. 

Something that at first seems con- 
trary to the activities recorded above 
is the fact that the Houston bank gives 
its depositors no Christmas presents. 
No ecards are even printed. It is ex- 
plained that it is well nigh impossible 
to reach all the depositors of a bank 


To the Vice-President of 
THE UNION NATIONAL BANK 


HOUSTON. TEXAS 


I closed my account because: 




















Signature | 


es eee a | 
The Umon National Bank thanks you for this information and co-operation 


Fig If. 
the above card, and enough are returned to the 
bank to be a valuable aid. 


Patrons closing accounts are mailed 


through the mails. That being true, 
some never would receive cards. Learn- 
ing later that some had received them, 
those without might take offence, at 
what seemed to be negligence. 

A similar explanation is given for 
not making gifts to the older depositors 
and those having big balances in the 
bank. With gifts to such depositors, 
those having lesser amounts on deposit 
might interpret the situation as one in 
which the bank eatered only to men of 
means and prominence. 


But above all that is the policy of the 
institution not to do anything that 
could be taken as an effort to gain de- 
positors through gifts. “Bank deposits 
cannot be bought,” is the way one official 
of the bank put it. 

As for the depositor of a large bal- 
ance being more valuable to the bank 
than one of a moderate sum, the bank 
has sufficient data to refute that. The 


(Continued on page 52) 
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KENNETH E. OLSON is new business manager of the Commercial National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin, 
A LK last year and one half the deposits of this institution have increased one million 
and a half dollars. 


Previous to his connection with the Commercial National Bank Mr. Olson was managing editor 
of The Capital Times, a Madison newspaper. 


He is a graduate of Northland College and the University of Wisconsin. After his experience over- 
seas during the war he was for three years connected with the Milwaukee Journal. He resigned from 
the Capital Times of Madison to take up his connection with the Commercial National Bank. 


Here’s what he thinks of THE BANKERS MONTHLY: 


“THE BANKERS MONTHLY is a veritable gold mine of bank business building 
ideas. I read it through from cover to cover every month.”’ 


‘“‘We are indebted to THE BANKERS MONTHLY for many splendid suggestions 
which have helped us to increase our business and make our bank management more 
profitable. THE BANKERS MONTHLY should be on every wide-awake banker’s 
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Now thousands 


H™ is positive protection for bank 
and depositors against loss through 
raised checks. It is a tangible step in 
banking service. It helps to gets new ac- 
counts—and holds present depositors. 


Protected 3 ways 


Super-Safety INSURED Checks are 
made of the world’s safest check paper 
and are protected by The Wm. J. Burns 
International Detective Agency, Inc. 


Safety paper and mechanical devices 


are good, but not infallible. 


Only insurance positively protects against 
loss. With Super-Safety INSURED 
Checks, the bank and each depositor 
is insured for $1000 against loss through 
fraudulent alteration. 


This insurance is carried by one of 
America’s strongest companies—The 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, with 
over $19,000,000 in assets. 


A powerful merchandising 
plan that gets new accounts 


of banks use it 


Yet these positively protected checks 
cost you no more than unprotected 
checks of similar quality. Modern manu- 
facturing methods and tremendous 
volume enable us to give you these 
protection factors at no additional cost. 


Definite merchandising plan 
And Super-‘Safety INSURED Checks 


are but a part of the sound merchan- 
dising plan we have developed for 
banks. National advertising reaches the 
people of every community with pow- 
erful “pay by check” propaganda. Our 
advertising department works with 
you to cash in on this—and actually 
influence new accounts. We supply you 
with unusually interesting display and 
advertising material. 


We suggest that you get all the facts. 
A post card or letter will bring data 
that is valuable in itself. Check insur- 
ance is here to stay. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


Dallas San Francisco Denver 





An Invitation 


You, from the Officers and Directors 

of The Union Trust Co., to attend the 

Opening of our New Banking Home, at Euclid, 
Ninth and Chester Avenue, Cleveland. 


Exact date to be announced within a few days. 


m UNION TRUSToa 


CLEVELAND 


“A bank as big as your future” Resources over Two Hundred Seventy Millions 
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In Cleveland— 


A twenty-story bank and office building— 
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Five floors devoted to banking service— 
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The largest single banking room in the world— 
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The token of an ideal visualized in stone and 
steel— 
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An expression of faith and confidence in Cleve- 
land and of Cleveland's faith and confidence in 
The Union Trust Company. 
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We hope you can arrange your affairs to enable 
you to join with us in the opening of this, 
our new home, whose foundations sink deep 
into the subsoil of the thing which has made 


Cleveland great. Delegates to the A. I. B. Convention in Cleveland will recall 
the above scene showing their membership in the partially com- 
pleted lobby of The Union Trust Company, Cleveland—the 

largest banking lobby in the country. 
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Resources Over 270 Millions 
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WILL BROADCAST RADIO IN WORLD'S 
BIGGEST BANKING ROOM 


HEN people of Cleveland step 

into the immense lobby of The 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, in 
its 20-story new building which is 
shortly to be opened, they will be met 
by the spectacle of a glass cage set in 
the very middle of the lobby, elevated 
on a platform, within which the an- 
nouncer of WJAX, the radio broad- 
casting station of The Union Trust, will 
be sending out the daily Union Trust 
broadcasting program of market quota- 
tions, financial news, weather reports, 
and the like. 

Special wires will carry the words of 
the announcer up through the Union 
Trust Building to the broadcasting 
station twenty floors above, where they 
will go out into the air to be picked up 
by banks of the district, farmers, mer- 
chants, and business men who use these 
reports regularly as an aid to the 
progress of their daily business. 

From this lobby broadeasting the 
publie will pass on to an inspection of 
the largest banking room in the world 
—the great “L” shaped lobby of the new 
Union Trust Building, 250 ft. long on 
one arm and 315 ft. long on the other. 
The entire lobby will be five stories 
in height and 50 ft. wide. 

From the lobby, visitors will be con- 
ducted through the other quarters to 
be oceupied by the bank, including the 
vaults on the ground floor and the 
offices of other banking departments 
upon the second, third, fourth and part 
of the fifth floors. 

Special express elevators will take 
spectators to the roof of the 20-story 
building to view Cleveland harbor, 
office and retail sections, furnaces and 
residence districts, from a height pre- 
viously reached in Cleveland only by 
airplane. 

Another show point on the roof of 
the building will be the ratio towers 
with the antenna stretched between 
them rising to a height of 375 ft. above 
the sidewalk and being the highest 
point in Cleveland. 

Monday and Tuesday of the opening 
week will be given over to the general 
public, with receptions in the evening. 
Thursday and Friday of the opening 
week will be given over to the general 
receptions throughout both the daytime 
and evening for the benefit of out of 
town guests, visiting bankers, business 
men and their friends and families. 


Within a glass cage in lobby of new 
building of Union Trust, 
will be the announcer of WJAX Station 


By DON KNOWLTON 


The unique feature of this bank 
opening will bé conducted upon Satur- 
day afternoon, which will be Children’s 
Day. A special essay contest for school 
children, with prizes for the best essays 
will add to the interest of this occasion. 
Prizes have been arranged for each 
age from seven to sixteen years. The 
children will also be entertained by a 
special radio concert, movies, a ma- 
rionette performer and a ventriloquist. 
It is expected that many thousands of 
children will attend this Children’s Day, 
as almost every child in the city is 
familiar with the Union Trust Com- 
pany as “the bank that runs the broad- 
casting station,” and will be anxious to 
see at first hand the headquarters of 
their “radio entertainment.” 


The new Union Trust Building is said 
to be the largest bank building and 
second largest office building in the 
United States. The building extends 
for 146 ft. on Euclid Avenue, 258 ft. 


Cleveland, 


ou East Ninth Street, and 530 ft. on 
Chester Avenue, including the attached 
Employes’ Building. It covers about 
95,000 sq. ft. of land and has a eubical 
eontent of about 20,000,000 eubic ft. 
The net usable area of floor space is 
1,315,000 sq. ft. or over 30 acres. If 
set upon a single place, its area would 
take in Cleveland Publie Square, in- 
cluding the streets, three times over. 
The architects are Graham, Anderson, 
Probst & White of Chicago, and the 
general contractors, The 
Starrett Company. 

The bank itself will oceupy 220,000 
sq. ft., of office space. Allowance has 
been made for 77 tellers’ cages in the 
commercial lobby and 33 tellers’ cages 
in the savings lobby. 

These impressive new banking quar- 
ters will be a Mecea for out of town 
bankers, who will find in the Union 
Trust Building all the appurtenances 
that contribute not only to efficient 
bank operation but to the comfort and 
convenience of visitors. 


Thompson- 


At left:—An unusual 
photograph of the new 
building of the Union 
Trust Company, Cleve- 
land. 


Below:—One arm of 
the e¢reat banking room 
of Cleveland’s new bank 
building. 








DIGGING OUT VITAL INFORMATION 
ON INDUSTRIAL BORROWERS 


How the industrial engineer, an increasingly 
important factor in credits, fortifies bank’s judg- 
ment on commercial loans and thus protects 


By CLINTON E. WOODS 


President, Clinton E.. Woods & Co., Philadelphia 


HE fact that approximately 60 

per cent of the manufacturing 
concerns in the country fail sooner or 
later, and that less than 50 per cent of 
them pay a dividend constitutes a tre- 
mendous hazard to banks in making 
loans to industrial concerns. 

Any bank in making an industrial 
loan, must be governed by a “safety 
first” policy, but this policy should be 
armored with something more than a 
balance sheet or an audit. Time and 
again manufacturing concerns have 
borrowed more than they were entitled 
to or actually needed, while many more 
concerns have been cut off with much 
less than they should have had and were 
entitled to, because in both eases the 
banker had no actual knowledge of his 
client’s condition beyond balance sheets 
and audits (not considering for the 
moment the personal equation of long 
acquaintance). 

There are just three things that 
primarily tie money up in a manufac- 
turing business: Plant—Inventory—<Ac- 
counts Receivable. Plant investment is 
fixed or permanent. Inventory and Ac- 
counts Receivable are flexible. In these 
two latter lie the danger to successful 
administration, as it is this very flex- 
ibility that piles up inventory instead 
of cash for dividends and grants credits 
that often cause borrowings beyond the 
earning power of a business. 

It is safe to say that over-investment 
in inventory and over-expansion of 
credits, necessitating an over-borrow- 
ing of money, are the principal causes 
for the majority of failures of manu- 
facturing concerns. The way to im- 
prove this condition is for banker and 
manufacturer to jointly establish a 
policy that will relate capital and turn- 
over in such a way as to avoid the 
dangers incident to any one of the three 
conditions. 

If the number of concerns operating 
with insufficient capital were known 
today, the percentage would be amaz- 
ingly large. The writer was recently 
called on to make an examination of 
an automobile industry. It is an 
established fact that the working in- 
vestment (which does not include plant) 
of industrials of this character can be 
turned over only about 1.6 times per 
annum, yet the concern in question was 
trying to do a $16,000,000 business on a 
capital of about $6,000,000, whereas 
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they should have had not less than $10,- 
000,000. This resulted in a receiver- 
ship because of ultimate bank loans 
amounting to over three millions of 
dollars. Had the company been domi- 
nated by a policy that kept it close to a 
$10,000,000 turn-over, or had it obtained 
a permanent eapital of $10,000,000, it 
never would have gotten into financial 
trouble. 

Over-investment in plant is one of 
the greatest evils that many companies 
have to deal with at the present time. 
This is often the result of unbalanced 
producing conditions. I had oceasion 
to investigate a business which had an 
investment of about $800,000 and was 
doing an annual business of about 
$900,000. In this plant some of the 
departments and machine tools were 
worked overtime on night shifts, in 
order to get their operations done in the 
same proportion that other departments 
did theirs in a regular day shift. To 
balance up the departments so as to 
have a uniform output in one shift re- 
quired an investment of $69,000 for 
new machinery, and by the purchase of 
this the output was increased from 
$900,000 to $1,500,000 per annum on 
a one-shift basis. In other words, a 
$69,000 increase in capital investment 
produced an output 6 per cent greater 
than was produced before. The over- 
investment, in its unbalanced condition, 
was about $275,000. Such a survey as 
this is necessary in many plants in 
order to determine whether additional 
capital is needed to balance up the plant, 
as well as to reduce loans and other in- 
debtedness to a normal condition, or to 
provide for a permanent increase in 
accounts receivable. 

The line of least resistance for any 
manufacturer is to borrow money rather 
than to sell securities and obtain per- 
manent capital. When money is bor- 
rowed because of insufficient capital 
rather than for a temporary need, it 
does not mean a permanent expansion 
of a manufacturer’s business nor an 
adjustment of any balance in the opera- 
tions of his business; but does mean a 
hazard to both himself and to the bank 
from which he borrows. These condi- 
tions are being recognized by some of 
the city banks and they are setting up 
ways and means to work with manu- 
facturers so as to insure a “safety first” 
policy. 


The great necessity of today is a 
“get-together” procedure between banks 
and manufacturers in order to meet the 
inereasing needs of the latter. To do 
this requires a somewhat different at- 
titude on the part of the banks toward 
manufacturers and a much deeper re- 
search into the needs and requirements 
of industries than has _ heretofore 
existed. 

If a manufacturer borrows to make 
plant improvements or to extend credits 
by increased accounts receivable, due 
to a permanent increase in sales, he has 
made a mistake and the bank has made 
a mistake in lending to him because 
they have both invited a hazard. Money 
required for either of these purposes 
is a direct demand for additional and 
sufficient permanent capital, a form of 
demand that bankers usually refuse to 
interest themselves in. So the manu- 
facturer borrows up to the limit at six 
per cent, plus a twenty per cent balance. 
Sooner or later comes a slump to the 
individual concern or to business in 
general. The bank is likely to call in 
at least a portion of its loan and 
failure often results. This will continue 
until banks wake up to the situation 
and organize themselves for the defeat 
of this great industria] hazard that 
continually confronts them and _ jeop- 
ardizes the prosperity of the country 
at large. 

The answer to this whole situation 
is not shrouded in any mystery. It is 
due almost solely to the difficulty and 
expense a manufacturer has in finding 
a market for his securities in order to 
obtain permanent capital. 

As a foundation for the establish- 
ment of such relations between the banks 
and manufacturers as have been in- 
dicated above, a tremendous amount of 
research and standardization work will 
undoubtedly have to be done. To illus- 
trate what is meant by this, the follow- 
ing might be considered as a standard 
of principal for industrial accounting. 
If every banker today was assured that 
his industrial clients were protected by 
such accounting methods as_ these 
standards represent his factor of 
safety would be greatly increased. 

1. No mattter what a concern manu- 
factures, the elements of operation always 
reduce themselves to the same primes— 
namely, labor, material and expense—and 
are therefore identical in accounting work 

(Continued on page 60) 






LET US SCOTCH THE DEMON OF 


“SOMETHING FOR NOTHING” 


In the field of business the credit 
losses through character defects 
were never so large as in 1923 


By J. H. TREGOE 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men 


W® realize that war loosens the 
elemental passions and that they 
are difficult to get back into control. 
Little demons were set loose in society 
and none is more insidious and elusive 
than the demon which takes the form 
of trying to get something for nothing. 
The fortunes lost and made overnight 
back of the fighting line appealed to 
the worst in men and utterly broke 
down some of our staunchest moral 
standards. Not alone in high places 
has this imp eapered and pranced but 
in the lowlier places it is doing its 
deadly work; nothing was so irresistible 
as the chance to make a quick fortune. 

The feverish resolve to get something 
for nothing has kept society disturbed 
and revealed tendencies that should 
have been everlastingly pent up in dark 
places. Farmers, school teachers, clerks, 
professionals were grist for the mill of 
the promoter who could paint the kind 
of picture that would suggest how some- 
thing could be gained for nothing. 

So we need feel disturbed not alone 
over revelations in high places; we can 
touch the insidious thing on every hand; 
we can detect its ravages, and we know 


how it has eankered some of our 
brightest hopes. 
The material wealth of the nation 


was increased in 1923 probably ten 
billion dollars. This was material gain. 
But, how much have we gained in moral 
values. In the field of business the 
eredit losses through character defects 
were never so large as in 1923. To a 
large extent it amounted to nothing 
more than stealing from creditors. But, 
what is the difference between that and 
tuking a little graft on the side or 
selling one’s influence? It is not an 
over-estimate to say that the material 
losses of 1923 from these faults ran 
into several hundred millions. 

Let us scotch the demon; let us chase 
him until his legs grow weary; let us 
put him in chains. For, without morals, 
a nation cannot endure. Its leaders 
must place honor and justice first and 
the ranks and file of the people must 
elevate honesty, and rather have their 
tongues clipped than to steal and de- 
fraud. Every right-thinking citizen, 
every red-blooded man in business must 
recognize that without honor and honesty 
commerce cannot develop because 


eredit is the foundation of commerce, 
and credit cannot survive without con- 


fidence based upon human morality. 
* ¢ * # *# 
UT of our present there should 
emerge a clear recognition that the 
success of a business rests as much on 
its eredit policies as upon its abilities 
to trade. We have been inclined long 





J. H. TREGOE 


enough in shaping our commercial plans 
to place credit in one of the rear 
branches and production and distribu- 
tion in the front rows. 

The unwisdom of this practice should 
have been clear enough when a short 
while ago after running rampant in 
sales and production, we came face to 
face with a credit condition that dashed 
our hopes to the ground and materially 
reduced the profits that had come so 
easily from high trading in the years 
immediately following the Armistice. 

Upon the managers of credit must 
rest considerable responsibility for not 
doing their part in shaping the policies 
of an enterprise. The ‘trouble, funda- 
mentally, is that we have not made 
business as much of a profession as it is 
capable of being. The time to repair a 
defect is now and we would point out 
the wisdom of joining together all the 
departments of an enterprise for the 
shaping of its policies and desisting 
from emphasizing one or two depart- 
ments to the disadvantage and neglect 
of others. 

Without a sound credit policy, no 





business safe. 


Sound 
eredit is at the foundation of success. 
Even though production and distribu- 
tion fall off, if the credit policy has 
been carefully developed the damage 
suffered will be far less than if the 


enterprise is 


other two items were active and the 
credit policy was unsound. The credit 
department should be recognized always, 
therefore, in shaping the policies of a 
business or a banking enterprise, the 
manager of the credit department being 
entitled to this confidence or else should 
give way to someone who is. 
* * ¢© # #@ 

N studying our financial history, the 

striking thing is that we never fail 
to try to meet economic distresses 
through vigorous doses of credit, and 
this despite the fact that it was through 
credit orgies that the distressful condi- 
tions came about. 

Though this form of curative has 
always brought bad results there are 
still today many among us who believe 
business could be stimulated by open- 
ing the sluices of credit and deluging 
the country. Nothing more fallacious 
or harmful could be suggested as an 
antidote in a situation brought on by 
over-indulgences in credit. 

When divine power comes to our as- 
sistance and aids us in impressing upon 
the business of this country the dif- 
ference between credit and capital, 
between investment and emergency aid, 
we shall then have moved a long distance 
toward the elimination of economic 
errors such as always have brought 
their unhappy mornings after. 

: *“* * © «* 

ITHOUT desiring to occasion 

alarm, we express the firm opinion 
that for the next few years the 
straightest thinking possible will be 
needed for the direction of our indus- 
tries and commerce. It were well for 
our industrial and credit leaders to 
lubricate their mental machinery, if we 
are to preserve the foundations that we 
have so carefully and laboriously laid. 

The repayment to us of the obliga- 
tions owing by our allies cannot be 
made in gold. Indeed, the total of this 
indebtedness plus the accrued interest 
exceeds the world’s monetary stock of 
gold. The repayment is to be made 
largely in exports, and in the long run 
we may expect that a large share of the 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HOW BANK CREDIT STIMULATES 
THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


No conceivable rapidity of circulation of 
our monetary units would be adequate to 
carry on business without the use of credit 


HE present stage of economy has 

well been denominated a credit 
economy in contrast with the preceding 
stages of money and barter. So easily 
and so expeditiously are the enormous 
business contracts transacted day by 
day that we seareely realize the extent 
to which credit in its various forms 
and uses makes this possible. Of all 
the forms of credit, bank credit is of 
outstanding importance in making pos- 
sible this great volume of daily business, 
for under our modern system of bank- 
ing, bank eredit has become the chief 
form of purchasing power, not only as 
regards the volume of business itself, 
but also in respect to the individual 
business transactions. If one but con- 
siders the monetary value of business 
contracts and the exchanges made daily 
and then considers the actual volume of 
money in existence or actually used, he 
will clearly perceive that such a volume 
of business would be quite impossible 
without the use of bank credit. We 
speak of the rapidity of circulation of 
our money, meaning thereby the extent 
to which it actually accomplishes the 
exchanges of goods and services and in 
this respect there has been great ad- 
vancement, but no conceivable rapidity 
of cireulation of our monetary units 
would be adequate to carry on the busi- 
ness of the world without the interven- 
tion and use of credit. 

And yet there persists a peculiar con- 
fusion in the popular mind regarding 
money and eredit as well as the relation 
of government to these agencies of 
modern industrial organization. Many 
suppose that and eredit are 
identical, or at least, that there is some 
direct relation between the two, and in 
any event that the government can 
create at will additional supplies of both 
noney and credit. 


money 


As a matter of fact the government 
ean do little in creating either. It can, 
on the one hand, make more available 
or usable credit already in existence— 
as for example, when our own govern- 
ment enacted the Agricultural Credit 
and Banking Laws, but an individual 
or a people under any form of govern- 
ment, either has or has not eredit and 
no legislative enactment ean bring into 
existence what does not already exist as 
a possession of the citizen. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that gov- 
ernment can do much in creating stable 
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By W. F. GEPHART 


Vice President, First National Bank, St. Louis 


monetary units and by wise fiscal and 
banking policies prevent violent fluc- 
tuations in the value of the monetary 
unit. 

Credit is based upon the actual or 
potential control which an individual 
has over goods and services which ean 
be sold in the market. It is a present 
monetary measure of the future sale 


F banks were to be sud- 

denly wiped out of exist- 
ence the great wheels of 
business would be compelled 
to come to a standstill—such 
is the vast importance of 
bank credit to the commer- 
cial world. 


Dr. Gephart is one of the 
leading economists of the 
country, and what he says 
here is a refreshing com- 
mentary on certain credit 
tendencies that play a sig- 
nificant part in the everyday 
business of banking. 


value of such goods and services. The 
granting of credit thus involves a judg- 
ment of future values, based upon a 
knowledge of market conditions, past, 
present, and future, as well as a judg- 
ment of the business ability and per- 
sonal integrity of the one to whom the 
credit is granted. Because the grant- 
ing of credit is a matter of judgment 
there must, therefore, be a large element 
of risk, even assuming that the judg- 
ment is at the time perfect. This is 
true primarily because after the exten- 
sion of the eredit, industrial conditions 
change as a result of many causes over 
which the bank or the one granting the 
eredit has no control and could not 
foresee. The value of goods decreases or 
increases. Price levels fluctuate. The 
extension of a eredit, whether by bank 
or other agencies, must, therefore, be a 
matter which requires continuous fol- 
lowing and revision in the light of 
newly developed and changing facts. 
It has been suggested that there is not, 
contrary to the popular thinking, any 
very close relationship between the 
amount of money in existence at any 
one time and the volume of credit avail- 
able at that time. For example, in 
1919 when the per capita circulation of 


money was the largest in the history 
of the country, there was a great dearth 
of bank and commercial credit. Banks 
were compelled to refuse and in some 
cases to extend loans. The supply of 
credit was small in comparison to the 
demand. This in terms of the defini- 
tion previously given to eredit simply 
meant that the control which people 
had over goods and services could not 
be transformed into actual sales in the 
market. Their credit had, for a time, 
become solidified. There was in ex- 
istenee at that time an inflation—largely 
a credit inflation, and secondarily a 
monetary inflation. 

Inflation may ordinarily take place 
as a result of any one of a number of 
basic causes. Paper money, or cur- 
renecy inflation, is one of the most 
common types. Inflation of this nature 
is usually the result of an undue ex- 
pansion of governmental credit in order 
to meet war time needs. This is the type 
that has been the most common in recent 
years in many of the European coun- 
tries, and _ particularly in Russia, 
Austria, and Germany. Gold inflation 
ordinarily results from a condition in 
which the standard medium of exchange 
is rather suddenly depreciated, due 
either to discoveries of large gold de- 
posits, or to peculiar international rela- 
tions which tend to pile up huge gold 
supplies in certain countries at the ex- 
pense of others. What is commonly 
called credit inflation produces much 
the same effect as the other two types, 
except that the sudden increase in pur- 
chasing power is the result of a rapid 
expansion of commercial and banking 
credit. This is the type of inflation that 
ean occur only in countries having a 
highly developed commercial banking 
system in which the great bulk of busi- 
ness is transacted through the medium 
of bank credits. Fundamentally, in- 
flation is a credit phenomenon, and one 
which is increasingly likely to oceur, 
because of the present wide-spread use 
of credit. Since the soundness of credit 
transactions depends primarily upon 
the relative stability of the basie values 
behind every credit transaction, credit 
inflation is particularly dangerous be- 
cause the faster prices increase the 
greater apparently becomes the base 
upon which the inflated structure can 
be built. Consequently, as purchasing 


(Continued on page 54) 
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What’s under the paint? 


The backbone of this file is a 
tigid steel frame welded into 
one piece. The smooth flawless 
steel has a surface finish that is 
a revelation. 

Each nickeled steel one-piece 
drawer carrier rolls on eight 
hardened steel rollers. Draw- 
ers roll almost as easily loaded 
as empty. 

The follower-block never 
sticks—it glides smoothly on 
nickeled rails along the top of 
the drawer sides. It locks in 
place positively, releases easily. 

There is a convenient thumb- 
latch on each drawer. Shut a 
drawer and it latches. It won’t 
bounce open. On sections 
equipped with our general lock 

ou need only push a button to 
ock all drawers simultaneously. 

You need such files in your 
office or vault.They save space; 
they last. Send the coupon and 
find out all about them. 


















5 INCHES 
give you 2 FEET 


OUR ordinary letter-file sec- 

tions have four drawers — ac- 
commodate 20,000 letters. Good — 
but not enough. 


By adding only five inches to the 
average height of a four-drawer 
file, we've been able to add a fifth 
drawer. Thus a Baker-Vawter sec- 
tion gives you two full feet more 
filing space—enough for 5,000 addi- 
tional letters. You get more filing 
space on identically the same floor 
space. 


Baker-Vawter files are made by 
us, not for us; they're sold direct to 
you. We know how they are made 
and of what. We'll stake our 35 
years’ reputation on them. It’s 


something you ought to know more 
about. 


The coupon will bring you 
further information which will tell 
you how to make your present file 


floor space yield you 25 % to 334% 
more filing inches. Send for it. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 










































































































































DS. tet 2 Sak Ala 


Kansas City, Mo. -. San Francisco, Cal. 







Attach to your letterhead and ma 







Our products are sold direct from factory to you. Service is rendered 
through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 






Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Please send us detailed information on Filing 
sections, Filing methods. 
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HITTING THEM IN THE EYE WITH 
~YOUR SAVINGS MESSAGE 


Outdoor advertising continually flashes its 
appeal to the public and by repitition seems to 
strengthen the service that is offered by the bank 


By FRANK FUCHS 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank, St. Louis 


HILE it is generally conceded that 

outdoor advertising through. the 
medium of posters and painted bulle- 
tins, is effective, as applied to the gen- 
eral field of advertising, the expediency 
of resorting to its practice is still to 
be settled in the minds of many who are 
responsible for the advertising policies 
of banks. 

Some bankers say outdoor advertis- 
ing is too expensive. Others say it 
isn’t dignified. Still others say it isn’t 
convincing. 

These principal 
glance, might appear legitimate, but 
after careful serutiny of results ob- 
tained, I do not think the objections 
hold. 

In considering outdoor advertising, 
it should of course, be remembered that 
it must be used in conjuction with a 
bank’s regular newspaper and direct 
mail campaign. Everyone knows that 
the big successful advertisers use news- 
papers and magazines freely, but those 
most prominent in our minds, I am sure, 
are the ones who use outdoor advertis- 
ing as a tie-up in their thoughtfully 
planned and economically sound ecam- 
paigns. 

One of the strong 
of outdoor advertising, 
by people when their minds are open 
for such impression. A bank poster 
advertisement stands out, forces itself 
upon the observer, and lingers uncon- 
sciously in his mind, long after he has 
passed out of its radius. 

Every day of the month, every month 
of the year, he passes your advertise- 
ment on his way home, his wife passes 
it, bound on shopping expeditions. 
The worker and his sons and daughters 
encounter it on their daily pilgrimages, 
and the new-comer to the community is 
instantly made aware of the existence 
and advantages of your bank. As time 
passes, the insistence of this single mes- 
sage, its constant repetition, its daily 
message of reminding, accumulates and 
spreads until an entire section of the 
community has either felt or been in- 
fluenced by its appeal. 

Eighty-five per cent of what the 
brain knows comes through the eye. 
Repetition establishes reputation. It 
has made nearly every slogan, nearly 
every trademark. It builds belief—it 
builds good will. Posters and painted 
bulletins reach out and grasp the at- 
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objections at first 


points in favor 
is that it is seen 


tention of all classes. It is a mass 
seller. What’s going to prevent the 
people in your community from think- 
ing of your bank first, when thinking 
in terms of savings, if your bank is 
constantly before them, on the principal 
street ear lines, transfer corners, high- 


ooo ___ 


FRANK FUCHS 


ways, in the factory and business sec- 
tions, as well as in the residential dis- 
tricts of your city? 

Isn’t the tie-up established in this 
manner: A man, using the street car 
going to his work or returning home, 
opens his newspaper and his eyes fall 
upon your bank’s advertisement. Lift- 
ing his eyes from the paper, he lets 
them rest for a moment, and gazing 
out of the window, he sees your bank’s 
poster, and here, he encounters some- 
thing familiar. He glances back at his 
paper, and discovers that his memory 
has been accurate; the poster and news- 
paper advertisement represent the 
same institution. This pleases him and 
consequently he becomes interested in 
your institution. 

Automobile manufacturers as we 
know, are behind in the manufacture 
of closed cars, owing to the fact that 
people are spending a _ considerable 
amount of their time outdoors. An- 
other strong point in favor of outdoor 
advertising. 

Of course, a financial institution’s 
posters and painted bulletins require a 
special treatment and atmosphere dif- 


ferent in character from most general 
advertising campaigns. “Sunny Jim” 
confronting one at the crossroads 
would hardly serve to convince the 
passerby of the dependability of any 
bank, nor would the “Gold Dust Twins,” 
however well adapted to sell cleaning 
compound, stimulate the average man to 
greater efforts in the direction of en- 
larging his savings account. 

Bank posters and painted bulletins 
should be in the main primary colors. 
The copy should be short and dignified. 
The name of your bank together with 
your location should be made to stand 
out prominently. If you have a good 
slogan or trademark, use it. In short, 
your general copy must be attractive to 
make a swift and direct appeal. It 
should be so utilized as not to scatter 
its shot, but to hit a certain specifie spot. 

Do not confuse posters or painted 
bulletins with what is known as “bill- 
board snipe work”—that is, signs 
posted on buildings or fences. Posters 
and bulletin boards which have proved 
effective for banks, are made of steel 
panels maintained and kept in good 
condition by the outdoor advertising 
company. This work is included in their 
service. 

The standard poster which I have 
reference to, is known as a_twenty- 
four sheet. Printed size of the poster 
is 8 feet 10 inches high by 9 feet 8 
inches wide. When posted there is a 
white paper margin frame around the 
lithograph, called blanking, so that each 
poster becomes a mounted picture set 
in a unique green frame and cut off 
from other posters. 

The poster board including the green 
moulding or frame around it averages 
12 by 25 feet. 

Painted bulletins, the kind we use, 
measure 50 feet long and 10 feet high. 
It also has an attractive moulding, 
sometimes very artistic. 

Regular poster boards, that is loca- 
tion, costs $7.20 per month, and allow- 
ing $1.50 for the printing of the poster, 
makes a total cost of $8.70 per month, 
or approximately 26 cents per day, per 
poster board. Illuminated poster boards 
cost $30.00 per board per month. 

The cost of the painted bulletins 
depends upon size and location. The 
average cost per painted bulletins is 
$75.00 per month, which includes the 
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THERE MUST BE SOME VIRTUE IN THE NAME: 


Bankers Service 
Corporation 


—_—_—_—_—— 


oA TER fifteen years of operation under it, 
the name, BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION, 


seems a very commonplace one to us. 
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But there must be some virtue in it. 


ee he a 


So MANY organizations in our line adopt names 
that sound like it or can be confused with it. This 
has happened at least ten times in the last few years. 
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Ir 1s, doubtless, a compliment to us,a compliment 
on the name itself and a compliment on what the 
name has come to stand for. 


—— = 
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Tuere is the chance, however, that what compli- 
ments us may sometimes confuse the banker whom 
we [and others} desire to serve. 


WE publish this, not to claim that we are superior 
to the newer concerns whose names resemble 
ours, but to make it clear that we are different. 


The BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


IQ AND 2I WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Solicitation Cultivation Advertising 
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HELPING THE FARMER TO WATCH 
HIS OPERATING COSTS 


In all the discussion about aiding the farmer 
to make an adequate profit from his toil, too 
much emphasis is placed on diversification 


By C. A. LOVELL 


Farm Editor, Hutchinson Gazette, Hutchinson, Kansas 


OT long ago, a certain farmer held 

a public sale. On the following day 
he went to his banker with a number of 
notes and offered them for discount in 
keeping with the usual practice in such 
cases made and provided. 

One by one the notes were examined, 
considered, and passed upon. With a 
single exception the banker took the lot. 

The one exception was a comparatively 
small note, signed by a renter—a man 
who had no hig acreage of any single 
crop. All the accepted paper was 
signed by farmers with large acreage of 
wheat; and the only reason the banker 
gave for refusing the one was that its 
maker was not so very well established, 
and that he gave too much of his time 
to cows and chickens instead of farming 
in a man’s sized way. 

Time moved on. 

The only note that was paid before 
maturity was the small one that the 
banker had rejected. Likewise, it was 
the only one paid at maturity, for all 
the others had to be extended and re- 
extended until finally everybody forgot 
what they had been given for originally 
and they became merely obligations. 
Some of them had to be charged off; 
others are standing unpaid at the 
present moment. 

What made the difference? 

Cream and eggs. Successive wheat 
crops have failed, or at least they have 
not returned much of a profit; the big 
one-crop men have been hard hit season 
after season; while the farmer who was 
“monkeying with cows and chickens” 
has gone steadily forward making a 
living and a little more day after day. 
He is still a small farmer as compared 
with a number of the others who signed 
notes at that public sale—but he doesn’t 
owe anybody anything for anything. 

Cream and eggs made the difference, 
and if the small farmer ever makes a 
good wheat crop he can keep part of 
it for himself instead of giving it all to 
somebody else on past debts. 

A good part of the one-crop farming 
population of America has been stand- 
ing on one foot trying to maintain its 
equilibrium for a long time, and nobody 
knows this fact better than the banker. 


I am wondering, however, whether 
many bankers know the real reason for 
the condition; and my only exeuse for 
writing this article is a hope that I may 
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be able to point out one reason that 
some of you may not have thought 
about. 

I ought to say, rather, that I shall 
seek to point out two reasons, both of 
which are tied together in such a way 
that they make a single one. The 
words which I shall use to express these 
reasons are: Cost, and Failure to 
Balance. 

The one big, bigger, biggest trouble 
on American farms today is cost—cost 
per farm, cost per acre, and cost per 
bushel, ton or bale. Price is relatively 
unimportant; and while profit is the 
factor that counts above all else, profit 
is merely price less cost. 

If we look at the matter in a sober- 
minded way we must be struck with 
the fact that the prices of most farm 
products are rather satisfactory as com- 
pared with the prices of the same 
products over a series of years. It is 
only when we try to judge by the war 
years that the present figures appear 
small. 

Taken by and large, the prices of farm 
products are far more likely to decline 
than to advance from their 
level. 


present 


On the score of costs, the situation is 
exactly the opposite. Only a very few 
of the years of the past have seen 
farm costs higher than they are right 
now. Cost, therefore, is the angle that 
needs most to be attacked. 

“How to attack it?” you ask. 

Well, therein lies the matter of bal- 
ance. Call it diversification if you must, 
but please don’t call it by that term if 
vou ean possibly avoid it. The farmers 
do not like to be told that they should 
“diversify,” and somehow I ean’t blame 
them very much. Nobody knows what 
the thing means or what it looks like; 
while the same creature put into its 
everyday clothes and labeled “balanced 
system of farming” is shorn of half its 
mystery. ; 

The basic principle of farming that 
is frequently lost sight of is the fact 
that it is a business, and that, like any 
other business, it must support itself. 
That simply means that each of its 
several operations must bear a definite 
relation to all others so that the end 
will be stability. : 

The most familiar example of this 
sort of balance is the corner drug store. 


Some will remember a time when this 
store or its predecessor was an apo- 
thecary’s shop—a place where medicines 
were compounded and sold. But when 
you go inside it today you find that the 
medicines might be taken out without 
leaving much of a hole. 

You know, of course, that the cost of 
doing business brought about this 
change. The apothecary saw his operat- 
ing expenses mouting, his “overhead” 
taking all of his profit and more. It 
was impossible for him to raise 
his prices enough to make up the 
lack; there was no. agitator at 
his elbow with a scheme for making the 
government fix things up for him; so 
he merely tried handling other things 
along with his medicines to help on the 
overhead. Today, in many stores, the 
other things have all but crowded the 
drugs out into the alley. 

Practically every business has gone 
through a somewhat similar process, 
and bankers are now handling a multi- 
plicity of “lines” not contemplated in 
banking as it was known a few years 
ago. 

Isn’t there a lesson in this for the 
farmer? 

He—the farmer—is in precisely the 
same predicament that the apothecary 
was in. He has precisely the same 
operating costs that any business has— 
taxes, interest, rent, labor, the family 
living, tools, and so on down the list. 
The druggist may not have to buy a 
plow or a harrow, but he does need 
pill boxes and show cases; and essen- 
tially these are the same thing because 
they are both means to the same end, 
that of turning the stock and output 
of the business into cash. 


A very homely illustration of the 
effect of a balanced system of farming 
can be made by considering the living 
cost of a farm family. 

Suppose it costs $400 a year to buy 
food, clothing and similar items. If 
the farm is a one-crop farm, and if it 
produces 400 bushels of the crop, then 
this living expense represents an over- 
head of $1.00 per -bushel. That’s 
pretty steep, of course, but still it has 
happened that way in the past and it 
may happen again in the future. 

But suppose the farm produces 
4,000 bushels. The living cost now adds 
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Our 
Ideal— 


To render a constructive and satis- 
factory service of distinctive quality 
and value, has always been the pre- 
vailing ideal of the FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK in St. Louis. 





Excellent organization, modern facili- 
ties, large resources and complete 
equipment, is the foundation upon 
which this dominant institution has 
built its superstructure of efficiency 
and service. 


In selecting a bank to take care of 
your Mid-Continental business, consider 
“the First” in St. Louis, the largest 
National Bank West of the Mississippi. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





Broadway-Locust-Olive 


RESOURCES OVER $140,000,000.00 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTULY when writing to our advertisers 





Your bank in 
every factory 


The AUTO-TELLER 


is a recording safe that receives 
and receipts for paper money 
deposits. Placed in factories, it 
accepts savings deposits for the 
cooperating bank. So far it has 
never failed to secure less than 
40% of the people served, and 
in two cases it got 90% of the 
total force in less than one week. 
The average runs around 50%. 

If you want 1000 new savings 
accounts, you can get them by 
giving 2000 people Auto-Telle: 
Service. Other amounts in pro- 
portion. The cost will run 
around $1.25 per account, but 
The Auto-Teller is leased at a 
fixed price, regardless of the 
number of accounts it opens. 
The above price includes sta- 
tionery, as well as a 10-piece 
Direct-Mail Savings Campaign. 

The Auto-Teller can be leased 
to all banks desiring more, and 
better, savings accounts. 

Let us tell you about it. Have your 
secretary mail the coupon below. 


National Automatic 


Teller Corporation 
215 Fourth Ave. New York City 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 


National Automatic Teller Corp., 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation to us, please 
let us have complete story of The 
Auto-Teller Industrial Savings Sys- 


tem. + 
Bank .. 
City & State 


By 
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MELLON HITS BACK 


AT HIS 


CRITICS 


Farmer’s greatest enemies are those 
who, posing as his champions, lead him 
to regard political measures as a cure 


ANSWER by Seeretary of the 

Treasury A. W. Mellon to Sena- 
torial criticism of Treasury policies in 
respect to interest rates is creating 
widespread interest. Senator  Ship- 
sted, Farmer-Laborite from Minnesota, 
recently asserted in the Senate that in 
his opinion “high” interest on Treasury 
offerings costs the people at least $100,- 
000,000 a year directly, and also in- 
directly causes high rates to prevail on 


loans in the agricultural districts. 


In reply to a request for a statement 
telling how the government fixes rates 
on its borrowing, Mr. Mellon describes 
the method used, asserting that “the 


| Treasury has succeeded in borrowing on 
| its certificates of indebtedness at a lower 


rate than even states and cities have 
been able to borrow on their fully tax- 
exempt short-term bills, though in sub- 
stance the Treasury certificates are 
exempt only from the normal income 
tax.” Regarding criticisms of ‘the 
Federal Reserve System and charges 
that have “inflamed the minds of the 
public in certain sections with wholly 
imaginary evils and injustices,’ Mr. 
Mellon says: 

“The farmer’s greatest enemies today 
are those who, posing as his champions, 


| lead him into the belief that his ills 


can be secured by political measures 
rather than through the necessary 
economic adjustments, and who seek 
to divert him from faeing the facts.” 
Mr. Mellon says in part: 

“The factors which the Treasury 
nust always take into consideration in 
floating a new issue of securities are 
practically the same as those which 
must be considered by any investment 
banker in floating new issues for his 
clients. All Government offerings are 
made on a strict investment basis. The 
Treasury always aims to sell its secur- 
ities at the lowest possible interest rate 
consistent with their successful dis- 
tribution among investors, and with this 
in view it always gives close attention 
and consideration, in connection with 
the determination of the amount and 
terms of each issue, to the market 
quotations on outstanding securities 
and to prevailing money market condi- 
tions. No one realizes better than the 
Treasury that the burden of paying the 
interest on the publie debt falls on the 
country’s taxpayers, and I ean assure 
you that every effort is made to mini- 
mize this burden. On the other hand, 
it is necessary to meet market condi- 


tions in earrying on refunding opera- 
tions and in securing funds to meet 
eurrent activities. If Treasury cer- 
tificates and notes should be offered at 
rates of interest lower than market 
conditions warrant, they would not 
prove sufficiently attractive to investors 
and the funds necessary to carry on the 
Government’s activities would not be 
available. The Government can no 
longer appeal to the publie to purchase 
its securities at less than market rates 
on grounds of patriotism.” 

Deseribing in detail the technical 
analysis by which the terms were 
arrived at for the Government financing 
of last December involving about $350,- 
000,000, Mr. Mellon says: 

“Obviously the market situation 
called for an interest rate of 4 per 
cent on the six months’ certificates 
maturing June 15, 1924, and 414 per 
cent on the certificates December 15, 
1924. That, in spite of over-subserip- 
tions, the interest rate was correctly 
fixed is shown by the fact that in the 
week succeeding their issuance large 
amounts of the new issue of each series 
changed hands at par.” 

Giving other instances in which the 
rate “exactly hit the market,” the 
Secretary continues: 

“It is possible, of course, that the 
Treasury might at times have issued its 
securities at a somewhat lower rate 
and have appealed to the Federal Re- 
serve banks to support the market 
through heavy purchases of such secur- 
ities in ease the proper distribution 
should not be effected. To pursue such 
a course in peace times, however, would 
seem to me to be inexcusable. It would 
create an artificial situation in the in- 
vestment and money markets and tend 
to produce inflation. It may be noted 
in this connection that the Treasury has 
succeeded in borrowing on its certificates 
of indebtedness at a lower rate than 
even states and cities have been able to 
borrow on their fully tax-exempt short- 
term bills though in substance the 
Treasury certificates are exempt only 
from the normal income tax.” 

After giving several instances of more 
advantageous borrowing by the Treas- 
ury as compared with New York City 
and other municipal bond issues, Mr. 
Mellon, says: 

“The principal evidence in support 
of the contention that the Treasury is 
paying too high rates seems to be that 
the various offerings were over-sub- 
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scribed, but if one will take the trouble 
to examine the market, it will be found 
that there are comparatively few suc- 
cessful offerings of securities of any 
kind which are not over-subseribed. In 
fact, if they are under-subseribed the 
offering is in part a failure and reflects 
on the judgment of those who made it. 
The investment market is an exceedingly 
delicate affair, and a very small dif- 
ference in rate will mean the difference 
between success and failure of the 
offering. 

“Much of the criticism of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve banks clearly 
betrays a lack of understanding of the 
fundamental economic principles which 
determine interest rates. The impres- 
sion seems to prevail that conditions in 
the money market are due entirely to 
the rates paid on,Government securities 
and to the discount rates of Federal 
Reserve banks, and that these rates can 
be fixed arbitrarily at a higher or lower 
level, thus determining market condi- 
tions at will. On the contrary both the 
rates paid on Government securities and 
the discount rates of Federal Reserve 
banks reflect conditions in the money 
market rather than cause them. Funda- 
mentally, interest rates are determined 
by the demand for and supply of capital. 
The comparatively high money rates 
which continue to prevail are the result 
of economie conditions which exist 
throughout the world. The demand for 
capital everywhere, following the 
destruction of the war, is so great that 
high rates must be paid by those who 
wish to secure the limited supply. The 
return to normal rates must necessarily 
be a gradual process, depending upon 
the rapidity with which the supply of 
capital is replenished. A searcity of 
capital is something beyond the power 
of the Treasury or banks to prevent. 
It is a persistent fallacy that financial 
and credit institutions can create 
eapital or make it cheap. They can 
manufacture credit, but only in a limited 
sense can credit take the place of cap- 
ital. Capital ean be created only by 
increased productivity and increased 
savings. 

“With reference to the effect of the 
Federal Reserve bank rate on condi- 
tions in the Northwest, statistics show 
that in the Minneapolis district the 
average rate charged by member banks 
to customers on paper which they in 
turn rediscounted rose from 7.65 per 
cent in December, 1921, to 7.99 per cent 
in December, 1923, although the dis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis declined from 5% to 4% 
per cent. On the latter date the spread 
between the discount rate and the rate 
charged by member banks to their cus- 
tomers was 3% per cent. This would 
hardly bear out the contention that the 
plight of the banks in that district is 
due to the discount rate of the Federal 
Reserve bank.” 








Put ue 
ee 


T is within the confines of modesty to 
say that the leading and largest financial 
institution in one of the world’s greatest 
cities is also one of the world’s greatest 
banks. Unlike many or most of its com- 
peers, it has no branches or agencies either 
at home or abroad. But it has a colossal 
reach nevertheless. A ship carrying wheat 
or beef from the Argentine may have its 
cargo covered by bills drawn on The 
Continental and Commercial. A paper 
mill on the Willamette may have sold its 
bonds through The Continental and 
Commercial Bank. The Iowa farmer, toil- 
ing in his corn, may have had his credit 
problem solved by an act of this Bank and 
cotton from the delta of the Mississippi 
may wait shipment pending a credit decision 


in the Bank in Chicago.” 


An excerpt from “The Making of a 
Modern Bank,” a copy of which will be sent 
to any banker free upon request. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Resources More Than $500,000,000 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 
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HOW MONETARY POLICY 
SWAYS COURSE OF 
BUSINESS 
(Continued from wage 21) 
set a record. Europe took 30 to 50 per 
cent more meats and fats than in 1922. 
Because of the immense volume of pork 
products prices ruled at low levels, 
which enabled them to enter into effee- 
tive competition with fats and oils in 
Furopean markets and the heavy Euro- 
pean buying probably kept the price 

from going lower here. 

Foreign markets have so far been 
able to take all products and, except for 
foodstuffs and cotton, gains in exports 
both in quantity and value have been 
recorded. In the ease of cotton the 
great decline in supply is unfortunate. 
This reduction in supply, coupled with 
a high domestic price, has had much to 
do with unsettling the whole interna- 
tional textile market. In the ease of 
foodstuffs, grain particularly, the de- 
cline is due to a marked recovery in 
European agriculture and_ increased 
competition from other countries. 

Taken as a whole our trade is satis- 
factory but, both in dealing with do- 
mestie trade and foreign commerce, it 
i3 necessary to consider some of the 
fundamental influences which, though 
unseen, are ever present and which can 
in great part at least be controlled by 
the wisdom of men. I refer particu- 
larly to that influence in trade known 
as monetary policy, something which 
is of much greater importance than is 
generally recognized. 

What is meant by monetary policy? 
Answering the question one must have 
a clear definition of money always be- 
fore him. The Rt. Honorable Reginald 
MeKenna, chairman of the Midland 
Bank, London, England, recently an- 
swered the question by saying that 
money included all currency in cireula- 
tion among the publie and all bank 
deposits drawable by check, and he 
defined monetary policy as that policy 
which concerns itself with regulating 
the quantity of money. 

In the United States the year 1923 
was an eventful one from the stand- 
point of monetary policy. The Federal 
Reserve Board had advanced the redis- 
count rate to 4% per cent in February, 
and the Board was urged in many 
quarters to raise the rate again in 
March and April to check the rise in 
prices and expansion in bank eredit. 
But, instead, there has been no change. 


Has the Board therefore stood idly 
by? Not at all. It has on the other 
hand, with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
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developed a new technique for the con- 
trol of the money market and the credit 
structure which, according to Dr. David 
Friday, was as powerful as if the Board 
had raised rediscount rates. 

The Board had had experience in 
1920 in trying to control credit by in- 
creasing the rediscount rate. And there 
were doubts in the minds of many Amer- 
ican bankers and economists as_ to 
whether this policy has been really effec- 
tive. But there was no doubt whatever 
that the political effects of an increase 
were certain to be disagreeable, if not 
serious. And it was seen that it would 
he a political mistake to admit even by 
implication that the Board had power 
to control prices by regulating the re- 
discount rate. 

It was therefore considered wiser to 
fight inflation by precept and warning 
and this decision has been fully vindi- 
cated by events since May, 1923. If 
the Federal Reserve Board had increased 
its rates in March and April the depres- 
sion of the spring and summer would 
have been blamed on it. The results 
ot the decision to change the rediseount 
rate only in an unusual situation is a 
definite policy developed in 1923 and 
is not to be lightly abandoned. 

The new policy was not premedi- 
tated but incidental. During the year 
the Federal Reserve Banks held more 
acceptances at the beginning than at 
the end, and by December had disposed 
of their investment holdings until they 
held only one-fifth of the amount held 
in January. It was by reducing their 
holdings of acceptances and investments 
that the Federal Reserve Banks have 
influenced the money market. 

Naturally the banks did not sell their 
holdings, but as government bonds and 
treasury certificates fell due they did 
not buy anew. The obligations have 
been cancelled by taxes and payment of 
the British debt. The banks absorbed 
the savings of the people who paid them 
to the government in taxes. But the 
people had these savings for taxes in 
the form of bank deposits. When taxes 
were paid to the government these de- 
posits were transferred to the Federal 
Reserve Banks as government deposits. 
The government’s credit with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks was then cancelled 
against the certificates of indebtedness. 

But the Reserve Bank had a elaim 
against the member bank which held 
the taxpayer’s deposits. To meet obli- 


gations to Federal Reserve Banks the 
member banks had either to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve Banks, to 
send in Federal Reserve notes for re- 
tirement, or to deposit gold. Thus while 
the Federal Reserve Banks did not 
actually sell their holdings, they never- 
theless obliged the member banks to 
reduce their holdings of government 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness. 

But monetary policy in Europe as 
well as in America exercise an influence 
over our foreign trade. And monetary 
policy is in turn determined by political 
conditions. What then is the situation 
in Europe today and what was the 
trend of events in 1923? 


On every side there is a feeling that 
we are on the eve of a new era in 
Kuropean affairs. While it is easy to 
make out a case for pessimism, it is 
clear that optimism is certainly justified 
to a very large extent. For instance, 
one need only point to the striking fact 
that during the latter part of 1923 
there was such stabilization of curren- 
cies that at its close no currency in the 
world was undergoing an alarming de- 
preciation. 

The German mark, whose fall last 
year surpassed anything ever seen 
before, is at present stabilized. The 
Polish government is establishing a new 
Bank of Issue and is resolutely meeting 
the problem of budget equilibrium with 
the result that the fall in the value of 
the Polish mark has been checked. 
Austria, which less than two years ago 
was heading rapidly toward ruin, has 
been transformed with the aid of the 
League of Nations into a model of 
stability in Middle Europe, while similar 
help is to be given to Hungary. 


Most of the Central European 
countries, as well as Soviet Russia and 
the Russian succession states, have 
adopted new gold eurreney units and 
are laying plans for resumption of the 
gold standard. Everywhere there is an 
obvious realization of the fact that a 
balaneed budget is one of the prime 
essentials to reconstruction and the ac- 
tivities of the printing presses are being 
slowly, and let us hope surely, brought 
under control. 

In the political sphere there is also 
a better feeling, if only because there 
is today no imminent threat to peace. 
There is every indication that Europe is 
sick of war for the present at any rate. 
Three outstanding events since the new 
year give promise of more harmonious 
relationship in 1924. 


The first is the assembly of two allied 


(Continued on page 88) 
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The ANTIQUITY 
of YESTERDAY 


N MODERN BUSINESS the man 

who is 12 hours behind the world is 
one with King Tut. Antiquarians may 
dig him out some day, but for this day 
he is nonexistent. 


The sources to which the world looks for 
profitable business are the men who keep, up 
with the times—and measure time in minutes. 
These custodians of the world’s wealth do not 
take their news “the morning after.” 





In Chicago, for example, men who are in- 
terested in investments—and capable of invest- 
ing—do not wait 12 hours for the morning 
papers to supply them with to-day’s news. 
They get to-day’s news to-day—the full and 
complete history of the financial and market 
day—in the “Final Edition” of The Chicago 
Daily News. 


To reach these prospective investors most 
effectively, reach them when this interest in 
investment is at its peak—when they are read- 
ing the latest news in the paper of their 
choice— 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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A SEARCHLIGHT ON 
LEGAL PROBLEMS 


QUESTION: What would be your 
recommendation as to the number of 
years back that we should hold deposit 
tickets? 

OPINION: I can see no reason, 
from a legal standpoint, why it should 
be necessary for a bank to retain de- 
posit slips any longer than may be 
necessary for the bank to make the 
credit entries from the slip on the bank’s 
books. The deposit slip is simply the 
depositor’s memorandum for the use 
of the bank of the character and amount 
of his deposit. When the deposit is 
received the bank gives the depositor 
credit for the deposit in the pass book 
and the entry in the pass book is the 
depositor’s receipt for the money and 
the memorandum on which he relies as 
evidence of the bank’s indebtedness to 
him. A deposit slip is simply the 
memorandum on which the bank relies 
for the making up of its books, and 
when the entry is made on the books the 
purpose of the slip is fulfilled. It is 
probably true, of course, that mistakes 
are sometimes made in making out de- 
posit slips, and in the pass book entries. 
For business reasons, therefore, it would 
probably be well to retain the slips for 
a sufficient length of time for such 
errors to develop and be corrected. If 
it came to a matter of dispute between 
the depositor and the bank as to the 
amounts of his deposits the bank would 
prima facie be bound by the entries in 
the pass book. If the amount entered 
in the pass book was larger than the 
amount of the deposit slip and the bank 


could not produce the deposit slip to 
show the error, it might not be able to 
claim the credit. On the other hand, 
if the depositor claimed that the entry 
in the pass book was for a less amount 
than the amount of the deposit slip 
the burden would be on the depositor to 
show the error. Where monthly state- 
ments are rendered to the depositor and 
no complaint is made within a reason- 
able time thereafter the bank would 
have the right to assume that the ac- 
count as rendered is correct. As a 
practical matter it seems to me there 
could be no reason for retaining the 
deposit slips beyond the matter of a 
few months. 

QUESTION: Kindly submit form 
of receipt to be used in connection with 
safekeeping of securities owned jointly. 

OPINION: In order to evidence a 
joint ownership it is necessary that 
there be a written agreement to that 
effect signed by the depositors; there- 
fore, the following form is not strictly 
a receipt, but might more properly be 
called “Joint ownership agreement and 
receipt.” 

JOINT OWNERSHIP AGREEMENT AND 

RECEIPT 


Date————_ 

THIS MEMORANDUM OF AGREE- 
MENT Witnesseth, That the undersigned, 
ard have de 
posited with-———————————Bank the fol- 
lowing securities for safekeeping:—————— 





It is hereby agreed between the under- 
signed that all of said securities so depos- 
ited are and shall be owned by the under- 
signed as joint tenants with right of sur- 
vivorship, and that said bank may deliver 
said securities, or any part thereof, to or 
on the joint order of both the undersigned, 
or to or on the order of either of them, 


during their joint lives, and that upon the 
death of either said bank shall deliver all 
of said securities then in its hands to the 
survivor. ; 

It is further agreed that said bank shall 
only be required to use such care for the 
safekeeping of said securities as it uses 
for the protection of its own property of 
like character, and that beyond that there 
shall be no liability on the part of the 
bank for loss by fire, embezzlement, theft, 
burglary or other casualty. 


Depositors 
Receipt of above property upon the fore- 
going conditions is hereby acknowledged. 
— of Bank) 
~ 


QUESTION: Is a _ national bank 
liable for a stock assessment on state 
bank stock that is held by the national 
bank as collateral on a note at the time 
the assessment is made? Are national 
banks ever liable for any stock assess- 
ment on any kind of stock held by them 
as collateral? 


When the Auditor of the State of 
Illinois calls an assessment on a state 
bank’s stock and some person has pur- 
chased stock in the State bank about 
ten days previous to the time of the 
assessment call, is the man who owns 
the stock at the time of the assessment 
liable or is the man who owned the stock 
at the time the loss oceurred liable for 
the assessment on the state bank stock? 

OPINION: In my opinion a na- 
tional bank would not be liable for a 
stock assessment on state bank stock 
which is held by the national bank 
merely as collateral on a note at the 
time the assessment is made. 

Generally speaking national banks 
would never be liable for any stock as- 
sessment on stock of any corporation 
which is held by the bank as collateral. 

The Banking Act of this State pro- 
vides that every stockholder in any bank 
organized under the laws of this State 
shall be individually liable to creditors 
to an amount equal to his shares for 
all the bank’s liabilities accruing while 
he remains such stockholder. The 
stock liability attaches to the person 
who was the owner of the stock at the 
time the indebtedness of the bank ac- 
erued and not to the person who may be 
the owner of the stock at the time of the 
assessment. It would appear that under 
the facts stated the liability for the as- 
sessment would rest upon the party who 
had sold the stock. 


QUESTION: A check payable to 
the order of a corporation is presented 
to the drawee bank for payment by an 


is your financial ambassador in that city. As 
such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
bank in its alertness and in its spirit of close 
sympathetic co-operation. The Chicago Trust 
Company has these qualities and, too, it is 
happily conditioned both as to size and facil- 
ities to offer you a correspondent service that 
your standard of banking demands. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Southeast Corner of Monroe and Clark Streets 


officer of the corporation. At the time 
the check is presented it is duly endorsed 
by the officer or officers of the corpora- 
tion having authority to endorse the 
company’s checks. The payee corpora- 
tion also has an account with the same 
bank on which the check is drawn. The 
question is whether there is any rule of 
law, statutory or otherwise, which pro- 
hibits the bank from paying the check 
to the officer presenting it; or does 
the law require that the bank must 


YOUR FINANCIAL AMBASSADOR IN CHICAGO 
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credit the check to the corporation’s 
account ? 


OPINION: There is no law which 
forbids the bank to pay the check to 
the officer of the corporation presenting 
it, and under the facts stated the bank 
would have no right to require the 
check to be deposited to the corpora- 
tion’s account if the corporation did not 
wish to so deposit it. The duty of the 
bank in the premises would be just the 
same as if the corporation did not have 
any account with the bank. If the 
corporation had no acecount with the 
bank and the check properly endorsed 
was presented to the bank for payment 
by a proper officer, certainly the bank 
could do nothing but pay the check, 
under penalty of being liable to the 
drawer of the check as in case of refusal 
to honor a depositor’s check. The fact 
that the corporation has an account 
with the bank does not require the cor- 
poration to deposit the check, and much 
less has the bank the right to require 
the check to be deposited. The cor- 
poration has the same right to demand 
that the bank on which the check is 
drawn shall pay it in eash as any other 
payee, even though the corporation also 
carries an account with the bank. 


I think probably the bank has con- 
fused the above situation with another 
proposition, namely, the question of the 
liability of a bank if it permitted an 
officer, of the corporation to deposit 
checks payable to the corporation to the 
officer’s personal account and paid out 
the money on the personal checks of the 
officer. Under the latter cireumstances, 
if it developed that the officer had mis- 
appropriated the funds of the corpora- 
tion the bank would be liable to the cor- 
poration. The liability of the bank in 
the latter case arises under the common 
law relating to trust property. Every 
officer of a corporation occupies a 
fiduciary relation towards the corpora- 
tion, and is held to be a quasi trustee 
for the corporation of the corporation’s 
property. Every person to whom a 
trustee may transfer trust property, 
and who knows at the time he receives 
the property that it is trust property, 
is put upon inquiry to ascertain whether 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, March 31, 1924 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts --+++++ $91,015,853.23 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates 14,096,462.50 
Other Bonds and Investments -ckkweeeanede 7,643 ,202.54 
Banking House.............. 1,500,000.00 
Customers’ Liability account of Acceptances 6,712,462.65 
Cash, due from Banks and U. S. Treasurer 32,635,314.84 
Interest earned 339,240.53 
Other Assets 148,073.65 


$154,090,609.94 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved; Taxes, etc. 705,595. 22,082,339.82 


Unearned Interest 
Circulation 349,997.50 
Acceptances 7,067 ,259.04 
Other Liabilities 2,635,437.88 
Deposits, viz.: 

Individuals $88,679,826.50 

Ds Sh cnevdiccecatacane s-- 31,967,653.78 

774,000 


United States oo 121,421,480.28 


$154,090,609.94 
CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
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GHEMICAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 29th STREET 


the trustee is misappropriating the 
property or not, and if it develops that 
in the transfer of the property the 
trustee was appropriating the property 
to his own use the person to whom the 
property is transferred is liable for the 
value thereof to the beneficiary. So 
when an officer of a corporation de- 
posits a check payable to a corporation 
to his personal credit with the bank the 
bank knows when it receives the check 
that the check is or was corporate prop- 
erty, and the bank must ascertain at 
its peril whether the officer in making 
such deposit is using the check for his 
personal purposes and if so whether 
he has been authorized by the corpora- 


tion to use the check for his personal 
purposes. If the bank credits a check 
to the personal account of an officer 
under such circumstances it is held to 
have knowledge of such facts as make 
it the duty of the bank to inquire 
whether the deposit is an abuse of trust 
by the officer or not, and if such deposit 
is an abuse of trust the bank will be 
liable to the corporation. 
QUESTION: Is there any way that 
we can stop payment on Certificates of 
Deposit, same being paid for with a 
check returned to us marked “no ac- 


count ?” 


OPINION: If the Certificate of 
Deposit should reach the hands of a 
bona fide holder for value without notice 
of the manner in which the Certificate 
was procured, and before maturity, it 
will be impossible for the bank to avoid 
payment to such bona fide holder. If 
the payee of the Certificate can be found 
and he has not disposed of the Certificate 
the bank could bring suit against him 
to enjoin him from negotiating the 
Certificate and to have the same can- 
celled. Unless, however, that remedy 
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is open to the bank I do not know of 
any action it could take which would 
protect it from liability on the Certificate 
in ease the Certificate falls in the hands 
of a bona fide holder. 

QUESTION: We cash a_ great 
number of checks made payable to 
“Bearer” or “Cash” on out of town 
banks, and we would like to know if 
bearer other than endorsee could eash 
these checks after we had used our 
endorsing stamp on same. In other 
words, are we perfectly safe in sending 
these items through the mail without 
insurance? 

OPINION: This is a question con- 
cerning which there should be no doubt. 
No doubt it is the general mercantile 
understanding that if an instrument 
payable to bearer is endorsed specially 
the endorsement of the special endorsee 


is necessary for further negotiation, 
and this should be the law. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a provision was in- 
serted in the Negotiable Instruments 
Act which lays down a rule contrary 
to this general understanding. The 
provision is found in Section 40 and is 
as follows: 


“Where an instrument originally pay- 


able to or endorsed to bearer is en- 
dorsed specially it may, nevertheless, be 
further negotiated by delivery.” 

The effect of this provision would 
seem to be that if a check is originally 
payable to bearer it will continue to be 
payable to bearer even though it bears 
a specific endorsement; and, therefore, 
if such a check should be stolen and 
reached the hands of a bone fide holder 
for value he would acquire good title. 

Section 40 has been sharply criticized 


by law writers. They have not hesi- 
tated to say that this section should be 
repealed. However, while it remains in 
the law notice must be taken of its 
provisions. There have been no con- 
structions of this provision by the 
courts so far as I know. As said before, 
the provision is contrary to the general 
mereantile understanding and _intro- 
duces an inconvenient and inconsistent 
rule. It may be that the courts will find 
some way to so construe this provision 
of the act as to bring it into harmony 
with the business understanding and 
other provisions of the act. Until they 
do so, however, to be on the safe side 
it will be better to insure such items 
against loss while being transmitted 
through the mails. 

QUESTION: We would like to have 
a discussion as to the advisability of 
the different methods of endorsement on 
checks and collection items. For ex- 
ample, we have daily more or less checks, 
orders, warrants and collection -items of 
various description which we forward 
to our correspondent bank for further 
handling. We ordinarily give these the 
usual and regular endorsement by 
rubber stamp. What would be the dif- 
ference in our responsibility and liabil- 
ity in event of fraud, forgery or non- 
payment on the regular and usual en- 
dorsement straight against a rubber 
stamp endorsement to the effect of “Pay 
any Bank or Banker,” with a notation 
“All prior endorsements guaranteed ;” 
or an endorsement stamp “Pay any 
Bank or Banker, for collection only.” 

Would this last stated endorsement 
relieve us of all ordinary liability, and 
would there be any advantage or dis- 
advantage of such endorsements to us; 
should our correspondent bank or suc- 
ceeding collection banks have or raise 
any objection to such endorsement on 
our part? 

OPINION: Banks in transmitting 
paper for collection commonly endorse 
the same in one of the forms substan- 
tially as follows: 

“Pay any Bank or Banker.” 

“Pay any Bank or Banker for 
collection.” 

“Pay any bank or Banker; all 
prior endorsements guaranteed.” 
“Pay any Bank or Banker for 
coHection; all prior endorse- 
ments guaranteed.” 

There is no doubt that forms two and 
four are restrictive endorsements and 
it is generally accepted that forms one 
and three are also restrictive endorse- 
ments. The purpose of endorsing the 
paper restrictively rather than in blank 
or specially is to protect, so far as pos- 
sible, the transmitting bank against loss 
in ease the paper or proceeds of collec- 
tion should, in its travel through the 
channels of collection, fall into the 
hands of an insolvent bank. If the 
paper should be endorsed in blank or 
specially, then the endorsee or endorsees 
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would acquire absolute title to the 
paper and if the proceeds of the col- 
lection should chance to be in the hands 
of an insolvent bank at the time it 
closed its doors, the owner of the paper 
or the transmitting bank would be only 
a general creditor of the insolvent bank 
and would only participate in the dis- 
tribution in bankruptey on the basis 
with other general creditors. 

The legal effect of the restrictive en- 
dorsement, however, is to make the en- 
dorsee bank or banks merely agents of 
the transmitting bank for collection. 
Under a restrictive endorsement the en- 
dorser retains the beneficial interest in 
the paper and transfers to the endorsee 
only a power to receive payment or 
enforce payment if refused. Stated 
another way, the effect of-such an en- 
dorsement is to make the endorsee only 
a trustee of the paper and therefore 
the paper or proceeds. thereof are at 
all times the property of the endorser 
and if any bank through whose hands 
the paper or proceeds thereof may pass 
become insolvent, the endorser is en- 
titled to reclaim the paper or proceeds 
as a trust fund. 

It is the words “for collection” in 
forms two and four which make the en- 
dorsement restrictive. The addition of 
those words evidence the endorser’s in- 
tention to transfer only a limited or 
restricted title, that is, only such title 
as may be sufficient to enable the en- 
dorser to collect. It is generally con- 
sidered also that the endorsement “Pay 
any Bank or Banker’ is sufficient with- 
out more to constitute a restrictive en- 
dorsement under which only a power to 
collect is given to the bank. But to 
remove any doubt in the matter some 
authorities prefer the form “Pay any 
Bank or Banker for collection.” 

As said before, the transmitting bank 
uses the restrictive form of endorsement 
for its own benefit and with the object 
before stated. Having used that form 
of endorsement instead of a blank or 
special endorsement, it is considered 
necessary for the transmitting bank to 
specifically guarantee prior endorse- 
ments for the benefit of the drawee 
bank. A blank or special endorsement 
carries, by operation of law, a warranty 
of the genuineness of prior endorse- 
ments and specific guarantee would not 
be necessary under such endorsements. 

There is a line of authorities to the 
effect that under a restrictive endorse- 
ment a drawee bank in making pay- 
ment of a check to a restrictive endorsee 
has notice that such endorsee is acting 
only as an agent for someone else and 
therefore if it should turn out that an 
endorsement on the paper has been 
forged and at the time the forgery is 
discovered the agent has turned over 
the money to his principal, the drawee 
would have no right to look to the bank 
to whom it paid the money for reim- 
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First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


bursement, but would have to go back 
to the principal for whom that bank 
was acting. The drawee bank in making 
payment, of course, does not know who 
the principal is in the matter of the 
collection. It pays the check relying 
upon the credit of the bank presenting 
it for payment and should have the 
right to eall on that bank for reimburse- 
ment, if it should turn out that there 
was a forged endorsement and, there- 
fore, the bank to which the money was 
paid had no right to receive it. Hence 
the words “Prior endorsements guar- 
anteed” are added for the protection of 
the drawee bank and to give that bank 
the right to reimbursement by the bank 
to whom it pays the money which it 
might not otherwise have under a re- 


strietive endorsement. 


It has been said that a provision of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law makes 
the use of the words “Prior endorse- 
ments guaranteed” unnecessary and 
that drawee bank paying under a forged 
endorsement would have the same re- 
course against the bank to whom it 
paid the money without those -words. 
Personally, it seems to me there is some 
doubt whether this is true or not and 
it seems to me better, from the stand- 
point of drawee and transmitting banks 
that form four is the best. 
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days after receiving same, I will remit 
you $7.50 or mail volume back to you, 
at your expense. 
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DEVELOPING EXECUTIVE ABILITY IN 
YOUR BANK’S EMPLOYES 


(Continued from page 12) 


ning of a valuable educational agency. 
Then if the library is administered with 
an eye to its educational value, it can 
become a powerful force for good in 
the development of the bank worker. 

The librarian should be one in whom 
the employes have confidence and to 
whom they will go for advice <A 
person with a practical knowledge of 
the literature of banking and finance 
and a sympathetic attitude can stimulate 
interest in reading and guide the educa- 
tional efforts of the employes. By 
means of Library Bulletins, interesting 
reviews and bulletin board notices, the 
use of the library ean be encouraged. 

Of great importance in the develop- 
ment of the bank worker is a helpful 
attitude on the part of the officers and 
older men. A willingness to explain, to 
help solve a difficult problem, to show 
by example how a thing ought to be 
done, will encourage the employe and 
stimulate his interest in his work and 
study. 

In concluding this part of the dis- 


| cussion, some general suggestions may 


be made. The training program should 
be carried out in accordance with a 
carefully and systematically worked out 
It should not be undertaken in a 
haphazard and thoughtless way. It 
should be designed to fill the needs of 
Select 


and without partiality. Place 
some one in charge of your training 
program who has a real interest in men, 
who commands their respect and who 
will give sufficient time to it to do it 
right. 
Promotions as a Stimulus 

Training work in a bank has a two- 
fold purpose—it inereases the efficiency 
of the employe in his present job and 
it prepares him for advancement to 
more responsible and important tasks. 

Now it is undoubtedly true that most 
nen have a great pride in doing their 
work well. They want to know that 
every task assigned to them has been 
completed thoroughly and satisfactorily. 
This fact is an important one for the 
manager to keep in mind. But it is 
also true that for most men, pride in 
craftsmanship is not a sufficient incen- 
tive alone to assure continuous satis- 
faction. They want to know that they 
are going to get better jobs. They 


| want the assurance that they are headed 


in the right direction and that they 
are on the way. The opportunity for 
advancement must be more than a hope— 
it must be a real and definite program. 
The promotional policy of the bank 
must be clean-cut and understood by all 
employes. The pathways of advance- 


ment in the bank should be so clearly 
defined that they can be seen by all, 
and they should be kept clear by actual 
use. 

There is no greater incentive to 
superior effort than the knowledge that 
such effort will bring sure advancement. 
The absence of such knowledge will 
lessen the interest and zeal of the 
worker and slow down his production 
and weaken his effort. 

To work out lines of promotion in a 
bank, the requirements of the job must 
be known. A job analysis is a valuable 
aid to such an undertaking. 

By means of job analysis, selecting 
employes for promotion is much sim- 
plified. The analysis among other 
things shows comparative importance 
of jobs and just what are the qualifica- 
tions ealled for. It is therefore pos- 
sible to choose from widely separated 
departments, workers with the proper 
qualifications and holding jobs which 
are known to be of less importance 
than the one to which they are being 
transferred. 


There are certain principles govern- 
ing the administration of promotions 
that will do much to solve the problems 
of the blind alley job in banks. 

1. The manager must have means of 
knowing the specification and char- 
acteristics and relative value of every 
job and the qualifications and merits 
of every employe. In earlier articles, 
methods of gaining these facts have 
been discussed. 

2. The employes must have the 
assurance that advancement depends 
upon ability and performance. Pro- 
motions should be announced officially so 
that all may know that fellow workers 
are being given additional responsibil- 
ities. 

3. <A training program should be 
put in effect that will give every employe 
aid in developing his capacity and learn- 
ing the business. 

4. The management should be will- 
ing to make promotions which tempo- 
rarily may injure the effectiveness of 
a department to promote the welfare 
of the organization as a whole and to 
give a deserving employe a chance to 
a better job. 

5. There should be no_ hesitancy 
about crossing department lines in 
making promotions. If the whole bank 
is an open field of opportunity rather 
than the narrow confines of one depart- 
ment, the chances for advancement of 
an employe naturally will be much 
better. 

6. The management should always 
deal with utmost frankness with the man 
who is not making progress and who, 
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in their judgment, will not find in the 
bank the opportunity he desires. Such 
men should be assisted to jobs in other 
organizations where they may find 
under more favorable conditions, work 
for which they are adapted. 

These principles, carried out coura- 
geously and with sympathetic under- 
standing of the human element in the 
problem, will give the worker a fair 
chance to gain the advancement he de- 
serves. 


QUESTION BOX 


On Bank Personnel 
Management 

ECAUSE of the widespread 

interest which has_ been 
aroused by Mr. Bimson’s series 
of articles on bank personnel 
management the author has re- 
ceived numerous inquiries from 
all parts of the country. 
“Question Box” will be con- 
ducted in connection with the 
articles in which Mr. Bimson will 
answer questions on bank per- 
sonnel problems. If preferred, 
the answer will be mailed direct 
to the person submitting the 
question. 


QUESTION: Officer in charge of 
personnel of a city bank writes: I 
read with much interest your article 
on “Selecting Your Executives of 
Twenty Years From Now,” which 
appeared in the February issue of THE 
BANKERS Monruty. I was much struck 
with your statement that “there is grow- 
ing up a certain suspicion in the mind 
of the young man of today that the ad- 
vantages of banking as a_ profession 
are not entirely unmixed with certain 
very decided dangers and handicaps not 
found so generally in other professions.” 

I should like to know if you have 
succeeded in accomplishing results in 
the matter of holding good men when 
vou have found them. What induce- 
ments do you offer? Have you a plan 
of promotion that keeps them interested ? 
Have you a plan of salary administra- 
tion that keeps them interested? 

ANSWER: The series of articles 
appearing in THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
were intended primarily to reach the 
officers of the smaller banks in the 
country who are not experienced in the 
problems and methods of personnel 
management. 


I have just returned from visiting a 
number of the colleges in middle western 
states and I found considerable evidence 
in support of the statement in my 
article to which you referred in your 
first paragraph. In three large schools 
I learned from students that professors 
or heads of departments had warned 
their students against the “dangers” of 
banking as a profession. Again and 
again I have found college men who 


A Distinctive Banking Service 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, Surplus & Profits, $26,500,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 


are suspicious of the “blind alley” jobs 
which they seem to think are found in 
greater numbers in banking than in 
other professions. I do not have 
enough information about other profes- 
sions and businesses to be able to draw 
any accurate comparisons. Most of us 
will agree, however, that many banks 
have not devoted sufficient attention to 
the working out of an adequate promo- 
tion policy. 

In answer to your questions about 
our methods of finding and holding good 
men I certainly do not want to give 
the impressign that we have accom- 
plished extraordinary results by means 
of unusual methods. We are giving 
careful attention to this ever recurring 
problem and are doing our best to get 


JOHN McHUGH 


President 


good men and to hold them by methods 
whieh I shall mention briefly here and 
which are to be more fully discussed 
in THe Bankers MontHiy. Compared 
with other organizations I think our 
results are quite satisfactory and yet 
they are not one-half as favorable as 
we should like to have them. We are 
keeping our ears to the ground all the 
time for new ways of assuring better 
results. 

Our ways of going after men are the 
conventional ones. A reputation based 
upon forty years of employing and 
training college men is of considerable 
aid in getting the kind of men we want. ~ 
Needless to say we do not rest upon this 
reputation but go to the colleges and 
schools for our men. A wide acquaint- 
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anceship with men in the schools in the 
middle west who are good judges of 
material and who are willing to help us 
find the right men is of great assistance. 

It is our policy to employ men of suf- 
ficient ability and educational experience 
to enable them to accept the responsi- 
bilities that may come to them with 
promotion. By offering them educa- 
tional and training opportunities and 
the assurance that they will be promoted 
on the basis of merit, we have been 
able to hold a sufficient number of good 
men to enable us to fill all executive 
positions for 40 years with men trained 
in our own organization. 

The technique of our administration 
of promotions and salaries I shall not 
attempt to describe in this letter but 
shall go into that in detail, if you desire 
it, at another time. 

We have, of course, a number of 
things that contribute materially to 
favorable conditions, such as a_ profit 
sharing plan, a method of selling stock 
in the organization on favorable terms, 
the usual welfare and employe activities, 
and a quite unusually close contact 
between the executive officers and the 
men in the ranks.—Walter R. Bimson 


Charter was issued for the Perth 
Amboy National Bank, Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey with capital of $100,000. 
Harry Conard is president of the bank, 
and Sigmund Spitzer, cashier. 


The Miles City National Bank, Miles 
City, Montana was absorbed by The 
Commercial National Bank of Miles 
City. 
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KEEPING CREDIT FILES 
CLEARED FOR ACTION 


(Continued from page 16) 

Average balances for the month are 
secured from the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, and from these are deducted fig- 
ures obtained from the analysis depart- 
ment showing the average amount of 
items in process of collection during 
the month. If cards of this kind are 
maintained, it is easy to classify loans 
to show the volume of the bank’s money 
diverted to each line of business, simply 
by deciding upon the desired classifica- 
tions, giving a number to each, and 
placing the proper number on each of 
the balance and loan cards. As the 
loans are only shown in hundreds, it is 
then a comparatively easy task to as- 
certain the total loans in each elass by 
merely drawing up a sheet with as 
many columns as you have classes, and 
posting to the proper columns on this 
sheet the amounts shown on each eard. 


The credit department of many banks 
also maintains a central file which in- 
dicates the number of departments of 
the bank each customer is using. This, 
however, can be kept just as well by the 
new business department, where it is of 
tremendous help. Needless to say, in 
the course of its work a credit depart- 
ment often encounters valuable new 
business leads, and the credit depart- 
ment should work in the closest co- 
operation with the new business de- 
partment. 

Because of a praiseworthy desire to 
have their eredit files beyond criticism, 
some banks incur needless expense and 
lose valuable time by making unneces- 
sary revisions. A eredit department is 
always busy, yet those in charge should 
bear in mind that the losses generally 
come through the accounts known to be 





For SIXTY-TWO YEARS we have rendered 
a service that has won us the confidence and 
friendship of our correspondents. We know 
this, because we have grown and our service 
has grown proportionately in importance 


and value. 


We solicit your business on the basis of 


this service. 


“A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
ocratic and it is a pleasure to do business.” 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Company) 


S. W. Cor. La Salle and Washington Sts. 
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bad or doubtful. The wise credit 
manager will see that these are given 
every possible attention and not neglec- 
ted merely in order that a general re- 
vision of files may be made. 


CHICAGO TRUST RESEARCH 
PRIZES ANNOUNCED 


Winners of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany prizes for original research in 
business and finance were announced 
recently by Dean Ralph E. Heilman, 
head of the School of Commerce of North- 
western University. The first prize of 
$300 was won by B. D. Nash of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, whose subject was 
“Investment Banking in England.” 
The second prize of $200 went to L. M. 
Speaker, an instructor in Central High 
School, Muskogee, Oklahoma, whose 
essay treated of “Investment Trusts.” 
Mr. Nash’s paper was an honor thesis 
at Harvard University and both his and 
Mr. Speaker’s essay probably will be 
published by the bank. 

Eighteen papers on as many dif- 
ferent subjects were read by the com- 
mittee on awards and the contestants 
represented twelve states. Besides 
Chairman Heilman, the awards com- 
mittee consists of the following: Fred 
I. Kent, vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City; 
Ralph Van Vechten, vice president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Harold G. Moul- 
ton, Director of the Institute of Eeo- 
nomics, Washington, D. C.; Henry H. 
Hilton, Ginn & Company, Chicago; 
Leverett S. Lyon, secretary, Dean of 
the School of Commerce, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. The late 
Francis E. Baker, Judge of the United 
States Cireuit Court, Chicago, was also 
a member of the Committee. 

Three other papers, aside from the 
two prize-winning essays, won honor- 
able mention as follows: D. R. Drew, 
Union National Bank, Seattle, “Depos- 
itors in Fiduciary Capacities;” Philip 
Thomas, University of Washington, 
Seattle, “The Development and Control 
of Outlying Banks in Large Cities,” and 
Everett P. Wood of the University Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle, an analysis of 
“Corporate and Individual Trust Serv- 
ices.” Chieago Trust Company an- 
nounces that it will award a prize of 
$2,500 next year. 


The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo, Ohio plans to remodel 
its banking room. 


A bank building will be erected for 
the State Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Lake, Minnesota. 


The First National Bank of Weleetka, 
Oklahoma was absorbed by The State 
National Bank of that city. 
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EXTENDING USE OF XMAS 
SAVINGS CLUB 


(Continued from page 18) 

in our newspaper advertising, the rela- 
tion of our Club to the total: Twenty 
per cent of all 1923 Christmas Club 
savers in the city were members of our 
Club, and our members saved more than 
twenty per cent of all the Christmas 
money distributed. 

Results from our newspaper adver- 
tising up to January first were quite 
satisfactory, but in going over the 
situation carefully, we decided that there 
were still many prospects for the 1924 
Club among our 1923 members and also 
among outsiders, who could be in- 
fluenced to enroll for Christmas 1924. 

We decided to continue the news- 
paper advertising well into the month 
of January, but to change the appeal 
of our copy entirely, also the size of 
the space. The style of advertising 
decided upon and the kind of appeal 
had never been used locally. Smaller 
space was used than we employed in 
December, and the copy appeared daily 
in both newspapers—the space was two 
columns by four inches. The copy in 
each ad was short and was directed to 
some particular class of people or em- 
ployes of local institutions, such as 
railroad men, street car men, radio fans, 
ex-service men, employes, office men, 
home managers, ete. 

These ads attracted wide attention. 
They were read—we receive direct 
evidence—not only by the people to 
whom the copy was addressed, but also 
by others. Running daily for three 
weeks, these ads were anticipated by 
the newspaper readers and sought out 
each day, as they were curious to know 
what class of people we would select 
and what we would say to them. We 
planned these daily ads so that the same 
copy appeared on two different days. 
For instanee, one ad would appear in 
one paper on Monday and the same 
copy repeated in the other daily paper 
on Tuesday. Thus, we had two dif- 
ferent ads in the two papers on the 
same day. Many people voluntarily 
spoke to us about this series, comment- 
ing favorably on the interesting appeal. 
Along with the good impression made 
by this advertising, we also received 
results in the way of new members. 

Even to make a success of advertis- 
ing the Christmas Club as a plan to 
help people to acquire ready money for 
Christmas needs, is not sufficient, 
because there are other opportunities 
presented at the same time. Advertis- 
ing that confines itself to the Club only, 
as a Christmas proposition, and does 
not go a step or two farther to show 
how the plan ean aid general saving for 
purposes other than Christmas, is miss- 
ing a capital opportunity. 

All through our Christmas Club ad- 
vertising for 1924, we featured the idea 
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of using the plan to save for other 
purposes as well as for Christmas needs. 
We have even gone so far as to suggest 
to prospective members that they take 
time to figure up their fixed expenses, 
such as taxes, life insurance premiums, 
coal bills, ete., and divide this total by 
either twelve or fifty, and deposit in a 
elub account monthly or weekly the re- 
quired sum, in order to have ready 
money in reserve for these known ex- 
penses that they must meet when due. 

As a plan for straightaway saving, 
the Club is ideal. It furnishes a sched- 
ule as to the length of time, the amount 
of weekly deposits, keeping the goal 
always before the depositor. The Club 
is a plan to follow, and when adhered 
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to with a steadfast purpose, brings de- 
sired results. 

We have found that our members use 
about forty percent of their Club money 
each year to start savings accounts, add 
to present savings accounts or start new 
Club accounts. Observation also re- 
veals that many of our members have 
regular savings accounts, to which they 
add a substantial amount annually, at 
the time the Club checks are distrib- 
uted. Following up this situation, we 
encourage members to use the Club to 
help make their savings accounts grow 
steadily, and likewise solicit savings ac- 
count depositors to employ the Club 
plan to aid them to save systematically 
for their regular savings account. 
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Banctays Bank (Overseas) Limrrep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 


The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 

credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,507,700,000 
as of December 31, 1923. The administration of banking services gen- 
erated in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, Birmingham and other important 
centers which are completely equipped for the transaction of overseas 
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$100,000,000 
77:961,860 
41,250,000 
1 665,348,615 
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Following immediately upon the time 
when the regular Club members’ enroll- 
ment begins to decrease—that is, about 
February first—we feature vacation 
Club accounts, which are provided for 
in our Club passbooks. The last page 
of these passbooks is blank so far as 
dates and amounts are concerned, per- 
mitting the member to deposit any 
amount weekly for any desired number 
of weeks. Thus, in connection with our 
regular Christmas Club, we secure other 
depositors whose accounts run on the 
average for a period of six months, 
instead of fifty weeks. 

By continuing our newspaper adver- 
tising, as described above, well into the 
month of January—a plan that we 
never carried out until this year—we 


discovered that twenty-two per cent 
of our 1924 members joined the Club 
after January first—a much larger 
number than in other years; which fact 
shows at the same time that during pre- 
vious years, we overlooked a rich op- 
portunity. We also learned along about 
February first, that sixty-one per cent 
of our 1924 Club members did not 
belong to our 1923 Club, which leads 
us to believe that the good increase in 
our membership was due in large part 
to the space we used in the newspapers 
in January. 


One excellent plan that we have 
followed for several years is to card 
index all members. This is done at the 
time they enroll. Then, each year, we 
have the opportunity to check the 


present year’s membership with that of 
the preceding year. It is easily deter- 
mined what members of the previous 
year have not joined the new Club. 


THREE HIGH SPOTS IN 
A DEPOSITOR’S LIFE 


By J. M. HiGciey 


Manager, Dollar Savings and Trust 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


HERE are three times in the average 

man’s life when he looks into the 
future with more or less seriousness and 
ought to be susceptible to thrift sugges- 
tions. The first is when he leaves school 
and faces the world; the second is when 
he gets married; and the third is when 
an heir is born to him. On each of 
these three momentous occasions The 
Dollar Savings & Trust Company sends 
a message. All of these messages are 
in booklet form and each one contains 
handsomely decorated pages for keep- 
ing records. 

The first one called “Graduation 
Notes” is sent to every high school 
graduate in Youngstown. It contains 
pages to record classmates’ signatures, 
graduation gifts, class parties and 
dances, ete. 

The second one called “Bride’s Book” 
is sent to every bride in the city. It 
contains record pages for lists of 
wedding gifts, signatures of wedding 
guests and various items connected with 
embarkation on the sea of matrimony. 

The third is a “Baby Book.” It is 
sent to every home where there is a 
birth. This is also a record book to 
mark down the dates of the occurrence 
of such remarkable phenomena as the 
appearance of baby’s first tooth, his 
first articulate utterance and his first 
successful attempt at pedal navigation. 

Our mailing lists for graduates is 
secured from the board of education, 
for brides from the Probate Court, and 
for births from the board of health. 
These messages are thus sent to a 
selected mailing list on special ocea- 
sions and specifically refer to these 
oceasions. It is easy to check up 
returns and we have found after using 
these messages over a series of seven 
or eight years that they bring in a large 
volume of new accounts. 


Publicity 


A new home for the American State 


Bank, St. Bernice, Indiana, will be 
erected. A two story brick and stone 
structure is planned. 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York opened its first uptown office on 
April Ist at Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street in celebration of its one 
hundredth anniversary as a_ banking 
institution. John Melick a direct de- 
scendant of the bank’s first president, 
vas the first depositor at the new office. 
Perey H. Johnston, president of the 
bank received his deposit. 
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TRAINING YOUR GUNS ON 
THE PAY ENVELOPE 


(Continued from page 19) 


in the ranks of working people every- 
where. 

1. Will the working man support a 
savings system that can be explained 
to him and thoroughly understood by 
him? 


He will. In our plant of from 
2500 to 3000 employes we have had 
60 per cent to 80 per cent of our entire 
force saving regularly ever since 
the establishment of the plan in 1919. 
2. What characteristics of the plan 
appeal especially to work people? 

(a) Its simplicity. Each week the 
savings deduction, as agreed 
upon with the employe, is made 
from the employe’s pay en- 
velope and deposited in the 
savings bank before the em- 
ploye receives his pay for the 
week, a slip being put in his 
envelope advising him of the 
fact and also stating the ae- 
cumulated amount deposited to 
date. 

Its flexibility. 1. If a man 
wishes to inerease his deposit, he 
simply tells his foreman, who 
advises the payroll office, and the 
change is accordingly made. If 
he wants to reduce the amount, 
the same simple rule is followed. 

2. Deposits may be suspended 
temporarily in case of unfore- 
seen demands upon the employe’s 
wages. The same rule applies 
here as in the increasing or de- 
creasing of deposits. 

3. If a man wants to draw 
a little money out for an emer- 
geney he signs an order, the 
paymaster gives him the money, 
and he is not even obliged to go 
to the bank. 

Its safety. All accounts are 
deposited in the savings banks 
of the city, whose operations 
are critically regulated by law. 
In this way the wage earner’s 
money, so accumulated, is as 
safe as it is possible to make it. 

Its guarantee of permanence of 
principals and high rate of in- 
terest return consistent with 
safety. In this plan a dollar is 
always a dallar. No specula- 
tion is involved as in the ease of 
the purchase of stock and secur- 
ities, and a man’s principal is 
always intact regardless of the 
condition of business or the stock 
market. The interest return has 
been 4% per cent for the past 
five years, and in the light of 
considerations just covered, the 
workingman is satisfied with this 
return. 

To what classes of employes does 


HE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


A NEW YORK 


Alvin W. Krech, Chairman of the Board 
Arthur W. Loasby, President 


Condition at the Close of Business, March 20, 1924 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks. . . . . . $ 44,549,585.24 
Exchanges for Clearing House... . 23,633 ,649.26 
Due from Foreign Banks... ... . 11,090,489.78 
Bonds and Mortgages ........ 8,978 ,464.00 
Public Securities . . ae oe a eae 18,994,697 .92 
Short Term Investments ...... . 3,447 ,118.32 
Other Stocks and Bonds ....... 16,053,614.17 
Demand Loans .. . Ce ae eo eet 61,445,970.51 
I i) oi te 8 wt 36,557 ,546.33 
Bills Discounted. = 93,612,776.17 
Customers’ Liability o on “Acceptances 

(Less Anticipations) ..... . 23,684,679.82 
RS igi gg kh ee 4,518,770.00 
Foreign Offices . . 55,398,680.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other 

le er ee ees eae 3,042,949.72 


$405 008,991.24 








MASTS 

Capital . $ 23,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ... . 10,659 ,486.64 
Deposits (Including Foreign Offices) . . 336,884,603.41 
Acceptances (Less in Portfolio) . . . . 27 393,925.19 
Notes Payable and Rediscounts . . NONE 
Accrued Interest Payable, Reserve for 

Taxes, and Other Liabilities 7,070,976.00 


$405,008 ,991 .24 


37 WALL V STREET 


CHICAGO OFFICE District REPRESENTATIVES 
105 South La Salle Street Philadelphia: Land Title Building 
DONALD L. De GoLverR Baltimore: Calvertand Redwood Sts. 

Manager San Francisco: 485 California St. 


LONDON MEXICO CITY 


the Savings Plan appeal? 5. Does the plan appeal to what em- 
Practically all classes. The young ployers would term the better classes 
man or woman saves for a vacation of employes, that is, skilled or ex- 
or trip, for new clothes, for auto- perienced workmen, those with long 
mobiles, ete. The older man or service records, ete.? 
woman for purchasing a home, or It does. It appeals least to the 
better furnishings for a home, for an floating element, that stays on each 
educational fund for his children, job but a short time. 
for the proverbial “rainy day” or for 6. Do employes develop and main- 
his independence and security in his tain the savings habit through the opera- 
old age. tion of the plan? 
4. Do the foreign-born or allien em- They do. Of upwards of 550 now 
ployes support the Savings Plan? in our employ and who five years ago 
They do. While somewhat slow joined our Savings Plan, 431, or over 
in accepting the idea, once they under- 80 per cent are still in it. 
stand the plan, they become its en- 7. Do employes’ withdraw their 
thusiastie supporters. The per cent savings after they have accumulated 
of aliens’ savings is higher than that certain amounts? 
of native born. They do to a certain extent. There 
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Wentworth Ave. near 69th St. 


DEVON TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
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Upon the foundation of sixty years’ experience 
and growth is based the present organization of 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a highly special- 
ized service in both banks, applicable to the 
needs of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are invited relative 
to the facilities afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international financial business 


of every conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed 
$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


have been many withdrawals of from 
$200 to $1000 and even more to pur- 
chase homes, pay off mortgages, or 
for reinvestment. Probably also 
these larger sums are deposited in 
other banks. Some may feel they do 
not care to have their employers 
know they are getting prosperous. 
This is no argument against the 
savings plan since what we are trying 
to establish among our employes is 
systematic saving. What they do with 
their money is no business of ours, 
and it makes little difference to the 
country in what banks the savings 
are deposited. In the last analysis 
the capital of the country is being 
built up, and the savings habit de- 
veloped. We know, moreover, from 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings 
Bank 


many instances in connection with 
our men that once a man accumulates 
$500 or $1000 for the first time in 
his life, he takes on a new viewpoint 
of things, and one that makes for 
greater respect for himself and better 
citizenship. Moreover, once he ac- 
quires that new and better outlook 
he isn’t inclined to part with his hard- 
earned savings either easily or 
foolishly. 

In spite of business depressions, and 
all withdrawals, however, the bank de- 
posits accumulation of those in our plan 
is now upwards of $200,000. 

In savings plans as in everything 
else, the actual result is the real. test, 
and so with our savings plan, we know 
it is a splendid thing in operation 
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because we are aware of its accomplish- 
ments. We know that as among all the 
activities that we have established 
among our workmen in the past few 
years, many at considerable expenditure 
of money, our employes have shown on 
many occasions that they consider the 
savings plan the most important service 
ever established by us in their interests. 

The stories of the employes them- 
selves as to what the savings plan has 
done for them and their families would 
make quite a volume of testimonials 
replete with heart interest. We know we 
have started a large number on the 
road to systematic saving who never 
had been able to save before. We know 
that in many cases we have made pos- 
sible the better educating of our em- 
ployes’ children. We know we have 
been instrumental in stimulating our 
workmen to the better furnishing of 
homes and to the building of homes. 
We know that we have enabled them 
to meet emergencies which previously 
would put them under a burden of debt 
through which they would worry and 
struggle for long periods. 

In every business community through- 
out the country, the men in the banking 
business have an unusual opportunity 
for service to the great rank and file 
of our people, and to the nation by 
stimulating through employes’ savings 
plans, the habit of systematic saving. 
The work of getting employers in- 
terested and keeping them constantly 
interested (for such interest must be 
continuous and not temporary or 
spasmodic) may be difficult and dis- 
couraging at first, for prejudice fre- 
quently precedes experience and human 
inertia is usually against starting any- 
thing new. 

The end to be accomplished, however, 
is worth all the energy and sacrifice in 
the struggle. 


I. T. Rhodes of Welch, West Vir- 
ginia, was elected president of the West 
Virginia Banker’s Association at a 
recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, to succeed 
Fred J. Fox of Wheeling, who resigned 
because of ill health. J. Howard Me- 
Donald of Wheeling was elected vice 
president of the association to fill the 
vacancy created by the promotion of 
Mr. Rhodes. 


The executive committee selected 
July 16 and 17 as the dates for the 
annual convention, which is scheduled 
to take place in Bluefield. 


The First State Bank and Trust 
Company, Mineral Wells, Texas, has 
elected E. B. Ritchie as president to 
succeed W. I. Smith, who resigned. 
Ben Yeager, for many years cashier of 
the bank, was elected active vice pres- 
ident and James L. Miller, formerly 
assistant cashier, was elected cashier. 
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GUARDING BUSINESS BEHIND 
THE TELLER’S WICKET 


(Continued ferm page 20) 


department each day will substitute for 
the direct supervision of the officers. 
The work entailed depends upon the size 
of the bank and conditions peculiar to 
its business routine. In making a period- 
ical inspection, the cash is counted, 
totaled and compared with the bank’s 
records. The securities are verified in 
like manner. 
Officers’ Checks 

Cashier’s checks, certificates of deposit, 
expense checks, trust checks, coupon 
checks, ete., are reconciled by totaling 
those shown as outstanding and compar- 
ing with the amounts shown in the 
various accounts on the general ledger. 
Cancelled checks are checked against the 
register to see that all marked “Paid” 
are accounted for. Accounts with cor- 
respondent banks are likewise reconciled 
by the audit department, and all drafts 
paid and charged to the bank’s account 
as shown by correspondents’ statements 
are marked off as “Paid” and any dis- 
erepancies investigated and adjusted. 
The use of a rubber date stamp showing 
the date of the correspondent’s state- 
ment, stamping the date opposite the 
number and amount of the draft in 
the register, will be found a very con- 
Venient method of doing this work, in- 
asmuch as it eliminates considerable 
effort in ascertaining any of these dates 
later on if occasion demands. 

It is highly desirable that the general 
bookkeeper be assigned to the audit de- 
partment. Uniform proof sheets show- 
ing each department’s entries and bal- 
ance for the day are handed to the 
general bookkeeper, who in turn posts 
the entries affecting the general ledger 
on the general journal and reconciles 
other inter-department entries through 
his balance. Thus, a continuous audit 
of the routine of the bank is carried on, 
and manipulation and _ defaleation 
through collusion are quite impossible 
where the data is collected by the audit 
department each day. Accounting en- 
tries can be kept up-to-date, errors ree- 
tified without serious delay, and the 
auditor’s time saved for other work 
under this plan. 

Federal and State tax matters affect- 
ing the earnings of the bank are usually 
referred to the auditor, under whose 
supervision the various returns are 
prepared for signature by the proper 
officers. This requires much study and 
close attention on his part to all tax 
rulings affecting his institution, in order 
that no liability for infringement of tax 
regulations accrue against the bank as 
well as to prevent overpayment. 
Federal and State banking authorities 
also require various reports which are 
also prepared by the audit department. 

The active officers of a bank are re- 


Old Spain’s interesting experience 


with GOLD 


When the Spaniards dis- 
covered and conquered the 
gold producing districts of 
America, they expected to 
become the rulers of the 
world simply by amassing 
heaps of gold. 


The precious metals 
poured into the country un. 
til it became saturated with 
gold and silver. Money de- 
clined in value to a point 
that Spain tumbled into 
chaos and economic ruin. 

OW that America, like old 
Spain, has been flooded with 
the yellow metal, we believe that 


foreign trade must be a safety 
valve, a great outlet to prevent 
excessive amounts of gold from 
causing higher prices and in- 
flated values. 

There are limits to the amount 
of capital American industry 
can use in the home market. 
But there are unrealized oppor- 
tunities for American capital in 
foreign trade. 


If you are interested, you will 
find at the Seaboard a thoroughly 
trained organization. Long prac- 
tice and a large volume of for- 
eign business has built for the 
Seaboard a reputation for quick, 
accurate, discriminating service. 


»-FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
115 BROADWAY 
at Cedar Street 


MAIN OFFICE | 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS | 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45th STREET 


* near Madison Avenue 





quired to give their undivided attention 
during banking hours to the various 
transactions carried on for the public. 
The auditor, however, finds his duties 
primarily of an inside character, and 
those duties, well performed, render 
him as important a factor in the success 
of his institution as any other officer. 
No one ean perform the best service in 
that capacity without building up a 
foundation of knowledge which will 
later qualify him for any other official 
position in the organization. 
Essentially, he must be familiar with 
simple accounting principles, and in 


addition he must have a knowledge of 
the basie principles of eredit and be 
sapable of criticising, favorably or un- 
favorably, any investment or loan made 
by his institution as well as have an 
acquaintance with Federal and State 
banking laws. He should use tact and 
good judgment in dealing with fellow- 
employes, whose confidence, good-will 
and eco-operation are not only requisite 
to his success as auditor but to that of 
the institution as a whole. The confi- 
dence of the directors and managing 
officers is likewise an important factor, 
inasmuch as his recommendations, once 
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adopted, are effective only in the meas- 
ure to which they are backed up by those 
in authority in the institution. In many 
banks, the auditor is directly respons- 
ible to the directors, operating inde- 
pendently of any other officer. This is 
the ideal situation as the auditor there- 
by substitutes for the personal supervi- 
sion of the directors and also becomes 
a protective agent for the active of- 
ficers. 


INCREASING TRUST BUSINESS 
BY FORTIF YING INVESTMENTS 
(Continued from page 23) 
sion, and available for reference, if a 
director requests it, the trust committee 
obviously is able to perform its duties 
intelligently, accurately and quickly and 
to reach a conclusion based on facts, not 
on general knowledge, rumor or hear- 

say. 
The result is that the trust committee 
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CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
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Capital and Surplus $15,000,000 
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OFFICERS 

ERNEST A. HAMILL, 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 

Vice-President 
J. EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President 
NORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President 
JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, .... Vice-President 
EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, 
LEWIS E. GARY, Assistant Cashier 
JAMES A. WALKER, Assistant Cashier 
C. RAY PHILLIPS, Assistant Cashier 
FRANK F. SPIEGLER,... Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM E. WALKER... Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

WATSON F. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND, 

Managing Borland Properties 
EDWARD B. BUTLER, 

Chairman Board of Directors Butler Bros. 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER, 

President Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


HENRY P. CROWELL, 

Chairman of Board Quaker Oats Co. 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, 

President 


CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 
Vice-President 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, 

President of Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 
MARTIN A. RYERSON 
J. HARRY SELZ, 

President Selz, Schwab & Company 
ROBERT J. THORNE 


CHARLES H. WACKER, 
President Chicago Heights Land Agsn. 
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is relieved of all details and its time is 
conserved for consideration of the 
larger questions of trust department 
policy. 

Then in turn the action of the trust 
committee goes to the executive commit- 
tee for approval. Thus you see the 
securities in each trust must stand the 
acid test—securities analysis division, 
trust investment officer, trust investment 
unit, trust committee, and board of 
directors. 

These initial examinations of secur- 
ities, however, do not mark the end of 
the work of the securities analysis divi- 
sion. Regularly all trust investments 
are analyzed and recommendations for 
sale or exchange made. Each trust as a 
whole is periodically reviewed, accord- 
ing to its classification in the same 
manner as at its inception. 

Each security held by the trust de- 
partment is listed on a separate card 
and upon each card is named the trust 


in which there is a block of the par- 
ticular stock or bonds. 

Thus when a change in the market, 
in the dividend rate or in the manage- 
ment takes place, reference to the card 
index immediately discloses what trusts 
are affected. 

A special file is also kept of securities 
to which attention is to be directed as 
certain market conditions are reached. 


DO YOU KNOW WHY DEPOSI- 
TORS OPEN THEIR ACCOUNTS? 


(Continued from page 24) 

biank forms on which depositors give 
their reasons for choosing the Union 
National bank, show many names recur- 
ring frequently, as having recom- . 
mended the bank. And it has been 
found that depositors of moderate 
means outnumber those of big balances 
when it comes to sending new depositors 
to the bank. 

The valuable depositor with the 
Houston bank is the one who is active 
in bringing in new customers. And 
the bank has found the moderate bal- 
ance man to be the most active. 

The fact that this bank has 26,000 
depositors in a city of the 200,000 class 
is evidence that it has drawn its business 
from citizens of moderate means. 

Instead of the usual rush of sending 
out Christmas cards and other gifts to 
depositors, the Union bank is decorated 
inside at a cost of less than $1,000, 
numerous seasonal messages being 
placed on placards. The bank has 
received scores of compliments on its 
decorations. It has never been re- 
minded that it failed to send Christmas 
ecards as other banks have. 


E. L. Jarl, assistant cashier of the 
State Bank of Chicago was married on 
April 16th to Miss Dagmar Stibolt of 
Chieago. 


The Garfield Park State Savings 
Bank of Chicago announces the election 
of Frank P. Ross as a member of the 
board of directors. 


The new Letcher State Bank, Whites- 
burg, Kentucky was opened for bus- 
iness recently with Herman Hale, for- 
merly connected with the Winchester 
State Bank, as cashier. 


Charles B. Wiggin has been elected 
vice president and director of the Mass- 
achusetts Trust Company of Boston. 
He was formerly vice president-of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston. 


The basket ball team of the Equitable 
Trust Company, New York won the 
championship of the Bankers Athletic 
League of New York, by defeating the 
team of the National City Company on 
March 27th. 
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SCOTCHING THE DEMON 
“SOMETHING FOR NOTHING” 
(Continued from page 27) 
indebtedness will eventually be funded 
by commodities regardless of the tariffs 
we may interpose. In illustration: In 
nine months of 1923 British exports to 
the United States increased £10,000,000, 
while the British imports from the 
United States declined £16,000,000. 
The trade balance of this period was in 


favor of Great Britain to the extent 
of £26,000,000. 


If in the progress of the situation in- 
flation comes to us with the sequence of 
higher prices, the opportunity will 
arise for continued increase in imports 
of commodities from Great Britain and 
other nations whose debts may be 
funded. This will happen if commod- 
ities in the domestic market enter upon 
a rising price scale. 

It is important, therefore, for the next 
few years to strive for a stability of 
price and to avoid every temptation to 
that over-use of our tremendous credit 
facilities which will inevitably bring in 
its train higher prices. It would be 
comparatively easy in our present situa- 
tion to stage an inflation. The disease 
need be but slightly encouraged. 
Every man responsible for credits must 
set his face firmly against inflation lest 
the process of paying the debts due us by 
foreign nations be too rapidly laid upon 
us. At best we must ourselves in the 
economy of things pay a large part. 

= oS <<. Ae 


HE slight letting down of com- 

modity movements during Decem- 
ber 1923, and immediately on the turn 
of the year was nothing more than a 
natural process when taking into 
account the earlier movements of 1923 
and the upward tendency of some basic 
prices. Our eredit reserve, unless 
properly interpreted, might encourage 
misuses. The chief problem and the 
chief test of our courage are to keep 
prices stable and to resist the upward 
movement of wages and costs. If we 
let down in these matters and merely 
drift, conditions will develop that may 
prove difficult to adjust when competi- 
tion gets under full swing as it will 
when there is a revival of production 
in Europe. 

The tendency in all the delicacies of 
this situation toward over-regulation is 
unfortunate and should be checked. 
Production should be stimulated—not 
retarded by governmental agencies. 
Uncertainty is always a retarding in- 
fluence in industry, and uncertainty can 
alone oceur when differences of opinion 
exist as to just how trade practices may 
be controlled by law. 

We have the exhibit of decisions 
rendered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion set aside by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, of the Department of 
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PERFORMANCE 


O promise, no boast, no slogan 


can take the place of a long 


honorable record. 


That is the 


reason why the largest commercial 


bank on the 


Niagara Frontier, 


which has served faithfully for 
nearly seventy-five years, is 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000.00 


Justice differing from the Department 
of Commerce as to the manner in which 
the statistics of trade organizations may 
be assembled and published. Congress, 
the Administration, the Federal Courts, 
the Federal Trade Commission, hold 
conflicting opinions, and with it all, in- 
finite harm has been done the cause of 
fair business. 

I know of nothing that will so tend 
to weaken our powers and make us less 
able to meet international competition 
as the heavy hand of over-regulation. 
Fair practice must be assured, honest 
methods must prevail. Though in our 
wide commerce unfairness and dis- 
honesty may project themselves here and 
there, yet on the whole individual ini- 
tiative and the reasonable freedom of 
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private enterprise can be depended 
upon to conserve the best interest of 
the public. Let us not be blind in pros- 
perity nor so foolish as to challenge the 
eauses of our greatness. 
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FIRST WISCONSIN 
‘COVERS WISCONSIN 


of the ‘banks of Wisconsin are correspondents of the 
__ First Wisconsin Nationat Bank, Milwaukee. 


EMPLOYES 
NEW 


More than a 


BRING IN 1738 
ACCOUNTS 


half million dollars in 
new business was added to the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Akron in 
February through the medium of a new 
business drive on the part of the em- 
ployes. 

Eleven teams enrolled 116 
of the staff for the campaign and a 
friendly spirit of rivalry enabled the 
competitors to build a total of 1738 new 
accounts. 


members 


At the celebration banquet, held the 
evening of March 10th in the City Club 
of Akron, William Ganson Rose of 
Cleveland, financial advertising counsel, 
congratulated the workers. 


Readers will confer a favor by 


The formal suggestion for the cam- 
paign came at a dinner meeting in 
January when President C. I. Bruner 
announced the decision of the directors 
to establish a profit-sharing plan. 


James P. Warburg vice president of 
the International Acceptance Bank, 
New York, has been elected a director 
of the American Ship & Commerce Cor- 
poration. 


REED MASTER PLAN 


A SIMPLIFIER OF THI 
4 ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 
FACING EVERY BANK 


HOW BANK CREDIT IS 
STIMULATING BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 28) 


power is inereased through eredit ex- 
pansion the apparent stability of the 
structure seems to become stronger and 
stronger, when, as a matter of fact, it 
is actually becoming weaker as a result 
of the creation of unsound and tem- 
porary values. 

Whenever prices, or business activity, 
begin to decline the cause always appears 
to be due to a shortage of either money 
or credit, when as a matter of fact, it 
is usually due to an excess of both, 
which has resulted in the creation of 
unsound values and has unsettled estab- 
lished price relationships. When the 
issue of money rests with a central bank 
the blame is usually placed upon it. 
The reason for eriticising the bank is 
due to a fundamental fallacy regarding 
the funetion of money and credit. 

It is often erroneously assumed that 
the volume of money and circulating 
bank eredit is sound as long as it is 
secured by commodities, regardless of 
the size of the credit structure so 
secured. The volume of bank credit or 
currency that can be soundly main- 
tained is limited by a number of fac- 
tors, and particularly under our bank- 
ing system by the available quantity of 
gold reserves. Bank credit in this eoun- 
try does much the same work as gold 
or money in settling domestie debts, or 
in purchasing goods, and consequently 
it cannot be created in excessive quan- 
tities independent of its gold base. 

In the earlier days of the simpler 
industrial organization, credit played a 
minor role. Society did not then econ- 
cern itself with future goods and their 
value. It was, in a way, a hand to mouth 
existence, and what was produced was 
soon consumed. Production was direct 
and largely immediate. Risk taking was 
largely absent. Production was, in 
other words, very closely adjusted to 
consumption, or perhaps better ex- 
pressed, consumption was adjusted to 
production. If the proverbial seven lean 
years occurred, it was primarily a result 
of unfavorable natural conditions, to 
which neither the knowledge nor fore- 
sight nor thrift of man was equal. 
Credit risks were largely absent and 
the modern business eyele unknown. 
But our modern industrial organization 
with its division of labor, diversification 
of industry, and its _ international 
markets have added to the old risks of 
nature the many purely industrial and 
financial risks. It is in the interplay 
of these multitudinous industrial and 
financial risks that the eredit man finds 
his work which ealls for a high order of 
intelligence and analytical ability. 

We have become accustomed in our 
modern industrial organization to 
changes in the price level, extending 
over long periods of time with interven- 
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ing fluctuations up and down. A large 
amount of study has been given during 
the past decade to the study of this so- 
called business cycle and the relation- 
ship which eredit granting bears to it. 
The price phenomenon is a very com- 
plex one, and, under our modern system 
of credit, both the price level and gen- 
eral industrial conditions are  enor- 
mously affected by the prevailing credit 
policies of financial institutions. Bank 
credit has become the largest element 
in making up the volume of purchasing 
power and its effect, therefore, on prices 
and general industrial conditions is 
momentous. There has been much 
study as to a means of controlling these 
periodic periods of price increases and 
decreases or in a broader way to bring 
about what is called stability or normal 
business conditions. The present highly 
competitive organization of modern 
business with all of its compensating 
advantages and_ gains, nevertheless 
brings a high degree of uncertainty 
with respect to adjusting production 
and consumption. 

There is a great need of more ac- 
curate information both with respect 
to the goods which are actually being 
produced for consumption and the prob- 
able conditions which will determine 
the amount whieh will be consumed. 
Governments and private agencies have 
made considerable advances in collect- 
ing valuable information along this 
line, but competitive conditions of 
business will always urge the individual 
producer to take advantage of any 
prospective favorable conditions in the 
market, and hence there is always the 
danger of this mal-adjustment of 
supply and demand. It is believed by 
many that the most direct and powerful 
ageney for controlling violent fluctua- 
tion resides in the control of bank 
credit and with the development of 
central banking systems there is more 
of an opportunity for unified action.: 

We have, however, in this country 
only a partially developed centralized 
system of banking. There is scarcely 
a business which is more highly com- 
petitive than banking. It is urged that 
the Federal Reserve System could do 
much in controlling industrial condi- 
tions through the influence it might 
exert on the member banks and directly 
through the discount rate and its open 
market operations. But in a period of 
rising prices and developing industrial 
activity each individual bank is disposed 
to grant credits liberally and a volume 
of credit comes into existence 
which has a powerful effect on the 
price level. It is questionable whether 
raising the discount rate is a very ef- 
fective agency, because in a period of 
rising prices and great industrial ac- 
tivity the small inerease in the discount 
rate which is periodically made becomes 
a relatively insignificant factor in the 
cost of producing goods, and, therefore, 
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cannot act as a very great deterrent 
factor in restraining over-expansion of 
business.. More can doubtless.be done 
by banks and other credit agencies in 
keeping a better perspective of what is 
likely to constitute a sound basis for 
permanent values whenever prices of 
commodities, as a whole, or of a partic- 
ular group of commodities, rise far 


above any previous level, or whenever | 
prices of any one group get out of | 


customary relationship to the prices of 
other commodities. When this oceurs 
both bankers and business men should 
realize that there is no proper basis for 
credit and increased loans, since such 
a situation is not likely to be permanent. 
Good banking will increasingly consist 
in being able to judge the approaching 
conditions of industry and thus be able 
to regulate the supply of eredit granted 
in harmony with the more permanent 
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The Bulwark of the 


Balance Sheet 


Ts strongest possible support of the 
balance sheet of the commercial bor- 
rower is a complete audit by a reliable 
certified public accountant. 


Enlightened bank credit practice is 
requiring generally that borrowers sub- 
mit at.regular intervals their records to 
a thorough and disinterested examina- 


tion by a certified public accountant. 


When this is done, the banker gets 
the exact facts; the borrower usually 
obtains many valuable pointers about 


his business. 


The complete certified audit is the 


best kind of credit insurance. 


We have 


made audits of many lines of business 
and we are, therefore, prepared to ex- 
tend constructive service to bankers. 


We shall be glad to consult you or 
any of your commercial borrowers and 
to demonstrate the basic worth of the 
complete certified audit. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 
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and stable values. 

Experience over a long period of time 
seems to show rather conclusively that 
the workings of fundamental forces are 
beyond the control of any one man’s, 
or firm’s, honesty and ability. Conse- 
quently, a study of fundamentals is 
just as important as an analysis of the 
individual concern. It is only the ex- 
ceptional concern that can escape the 
consequences of a depression in its 
particular line, therefore, when the out- 
look for an industry becomes clouded, 
it should be required to demonstrate 
its exceptional capacity for meeting 
adverse conditions rather than merely 
showing an average ability to face such 
conditions. 

In substance, then, it is becoming in- 


OKLAHOMA CITY MUSKOGEE 


creasingly important for both the busi- 
ness man and the banker to recognize the 
principle of successive contractions and 
expansions in business. Without dis- 
cussing any of the controversial ques- 
tions respecting the cycle theory of bus- 
iness, it is sufficient to state that there 
is now a rather general agreement, 
among close observers of underlying 
business conditions, that there is a re- 
markable tendency for certain groups 
of events to occur and re-oceur in a 
more or less uniform sequence. A his- 
torical study seems to show rather con- 
clusively that these various events 
occur in pretty much the same general 
order at each time they appear. For 
example, when prices are rising, profits 
to producers and distributors usually 
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show a rapid increase. Wage increases 
follow as a result of the competition 
for labor among producers. Interest 
rates advance as the demand for capital 
increases, due to the enlarged produc- 
tion of goods at higher prices. This 
movement in turn affects other lines 
until finally the strain upon the produe- 
tive machinery of the country becomes 
too great. What really happens is that 
the delicate balance that must nor- 
mally exist is disturbed, and, conse 
quenlty, at some point or other normal 
relationships are so far thrown out of 
gear that something breaks. This may 
come as a result of a sudden dropping 
off in the demand for goods, or because 
some important concern becomes over- 
extended and is forced to liquidate upon 
an already over-bought market. Prices 
fall and the inevitable period of read- 
justment sets in with all its attending 
difficulties. 

There is no present prospect that 
these periodic stages of varying indus- 
trial activity will not continue. A con- 
siderable part of this phenomenon is 
a natural and inevitable result from the 
system of industrial organization in 
which private ownership, free contract, 
and individual initiative are dominant. 
The lure of gain and the aggressiveness 
of competition in this system spurs the 
enterpriser to risk-taking with its prom- 
ised rewards. Each seeks to take ad- 
vantage of either what is or what prom- 
ises to be favorable conditions for 
securing profit. Likewise, when the 
reverse conditions prevail, each seeks to 
protect himself without much respect or 
consideration as to what will happen to 
others. The gains, as well as the losses, 
under such a system will, therefore, 
necessarily be large. No other system 
of industrial organization seems to 
promise as good results. The wastes 
under the present one may be great but 
the astounding progress which has re- 
sulted through this stimulus of per- 
sonal gain is worth its cost. Then too, 
the risks of industry are largely in- 
creased by forces of nature over which 
man ean exercise but little control. 
Scientific discoveries, quicker and wider 
communication of knowledge, make it 
possible for man, in his industrial rela- 
tions, to adjust himself better to these 
natural forees, but at best it is better 
adaptation to his natural environment, 
and not change of it. 


Work has been started on a two story 
addition to the Ashland National Bank 
of Pottsville, Pennsylvania. The addi- 
tion will be 27 feet to the rear of the 
present structure. 


The First National Bank and Farm- 
ers’ and Merchants’ Bank, Compton, 
California, affiliated institutions, are 
occupying a new building. Frank L. 
Walton, was elected president of both 
hanks at a recent meeting. 
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THE OUTDOOR APPEAL 
FOR SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


(Continued from page 30) 


painting of your advertisement. 

Poster boards are sold in quarter, 
full and half showings. The number 
of boards in each division is based on 
the population of your city. In St. 
Louis, the showings run as follows: 

14 showing—45 regular and 10 illum- 
inated 

% showing—90 regular and 20 illum- 
inated 

Full showing—180 regular and 40 
illuminated 

Painted bulletins can be bought in 
any number—if available. 


Closing The Books 
Use the Date that Suits You Best 


Habit is a wonderful saver of mental effort. But 
too close adherence to habit in business limits 
efficiency by shutting off initiative. 


This is particularly true in the adherence of gen- 
eral business to the habit of following a fixed 
date for closing the so-called “‘fiscal’’ year. 


The best date for closing the books and preparing 
financial statements for the “‘fiscal”’ year is when 
business is in its most liquid condition—when 
bank loans and other liabilities are lowest, ac- 


According to the dimensions just 
given, it can be readily seen that a poster 
board or painted bulletin is sufficiently 


large to permit a dignified and impres- 
sive display in keeping with the im- 
portance and size of your institution. 

Every month the poster is changed, 
and copy, too, if you so desire, and 
accordingly, your bank is able to tell 
an old story in a new way, or to give 
a complete outline of its various fune- 
tions and merits. Here is direct appeal 
plus concentration. If you want to 
feature a special service or a new idea, 
it is a good plan to run the poster a 
certain period of time until you feel 
satisfied your message has been instilled 
in the minds of the people. 


Our bank is using 220 posterboards, 
on which we feature savings copy ex- 
clusively throughout the year. These 
boards are located on the principal car 
lines, factory districts, and in the neigh- 
borhoods of the wage earners. On our 
painted bulletins, we us@ commercial 
copy. These bulletins are located on 
the principal boulevards and cover the 
automobile circulation. Our _ illumin- 
ated poster boards are generally on big 
traffic ways, or on transfer points 
throughout the city.- 

The advisability of outdoor advertis- 
ing depends to a great extent upon the 
location of the bank. There are some 
banks which, perhaps, would not greatly 
benefit through a poster or painted 
bulletin campaign. Yet, it may be said 
that as a general rule, there is a logical 
place for outdoor advertising at the 
present cost, in the publicity appropria- 
tion of every bank sold on advertising. 
Naturally this appropriation would not 
be large, by reason of the fact that 
such a campaign would, in the re- 
quirements of most financial institu- 
tions, be local in extent. 


I might also add, that the cost of 
outdoor advertising, I believe, has 
reached the maximum of what most 
banks can afford to pay. Of course, 
like other mediums, it is quite difficult 
to check direct returns on outdoor ad- 
vertising, but if the outdoor advertising 
appropriations of the big banks (who 


counts receivable reduced, and, especially, when 
the inventory is at a minimum. 


The most logical date for closing your “fiscal” 
year is that time when your business is logically 
over for the twelve months—when stocks are 
lowest—when prices are normal—when selling is 
not being forced—when you are not buying 
heavily—when profits can be most accurately 
determined—when your accounting department 
isnot working nights, or your bank is not burdened 
with December 31st reports. In other words, 
close your books when your business is most 
naturally through with the rush of your year, 
when proper time and attention can be given, 
and your public accountants can serve you best. 
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use outdoor advertising on a large 
scale) gives the budget an unbalanced 
appearance, it might have a tendency to 
frighten the essentially conservative 
bankers and they may be compelled to 
discontinue using this medium especially 
if the appropriation is very limited. 

However resultful street car advertis- 
ing has proved to be for many banks 
throughout the States, it should be re- 
membered that this medium is also a 
supplementary branch of a bank’s ad- 
vertising campaign which fortifies its 
newspaper, direct mail, and outdoor 
publicity—if properly handled. 

We will have to admit that the street 
ear is a traveling section of Democracy 
—Democracy in motion, so to speak. 


The lion and the lamb hold straps to- 


gether. The gentleman across the way 
with the splendid cravat perhaps is the 
possessor of less wordly goods than the 
man with the bag and bundle beside 
you. 

Elbows that rest on all sorts and con- 
ditions of tables are here rubbed to- 
gether. All strata in a social seale are 
heré assembled. Different however, as 
are the interests and positions of the 
people, they all have several funda- 
mental interests in common. 

As a rule, those riding on street cars 
belong to the working class—the savings 
account class. Many housewives who 
probably have the family’s auto at their 
disposal do not care to drive in econ- 
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vested districts, while on shopping ex- 
peditions, and consequently use the 
street cars, and they, as we all know, 
are savings prospects, for it is 
the housewife in most cases, who handles 
the family’s income and who generally 
carries the savings account. 


good 


The bank street car card, when foree- 
fully written and illustrated, like any 
other advertisement, attracts attention 
and has the power to awaken the in- 
terest of the passengers. Clear type, 
short text, interesting instructive 
illustrations, pleasing colors—these are 
the the ideal street car 
card. 


and 
essentials of 


Frequently the observer may gain the 
impression that car cards are not read 
by the millions who use the street cars 
daily. To him, the passengers seem 
listless, busy with their newspapers, 
lost in their own thoughts. True 
enough, but when the mind is oceupied, 
the eye is also busy. Often an impres- 
sion is made on even the most casual 
observer. Your ear cards daily before 
millions of people will establish in their 
minds confidence in your bank, and 
eventually they into your bank, 
totally unaware of the fact that it was 
the car card that directed their steps. 

An officer of one of the large eastern 
banks onee said, “Our reasons for going 


go 


4 
/ 
Commercial Paper Rating Service. It is the very 
thing we have wanted and needed for years to 
paper. 
Therefore, your 


into street cars are based on the alias ie Seiten ihe aia inn ined ote les 
ing facts.” 

1. They traverse certain districts of 
the city where we find by actual an- 
alysis that we have the largest propor- 
tion of customers per thousand cireula- 
tion. Experience shows that it is most 
profitable to advertise where we have 
the most friends who will recommend 
us. 

2. The street cars that we use run 
on three trunk lines which bring the 
people downtown and right to the door 
of our savings department. This takes 
advantage of an object many people 
have in opening savings accounts at a 
particular bank; viz., convenience of 
location. 

3. The sight of our advertisement 
in the street cars gives the opportunity 
to a customer of ours who may be riding 
with a friend or acquaintance to ree- 
ommend our bank. 

The First National Bank before using 
street cars for promoting its savings 
business, made an analysis and study 
of street car advertising in St. Lonis. 


We found that in the city of St. 
Louis, the street cars carry in excess of 
1,400,000 passengers every day and 
that they carry a great majority of 
these people either directly past our 
bank or within a few blocks of it. 


1924 


We found that the average passenger 
in St. Louis spends one hour each day 
on the street cars. 

We found that the average man or 
woman rode on a given line 90 per cent 
of the time, and as they are associated 
with our advertisements once or twice 
a day for an entire year, we could not 
help but think they would become well 
acquainted with our bank, therefore 
select it for their savings. 


HELPING FARMER TO WATCH 
HIS OPERATING COST 


(Continued from page 32) 
only 10 cents per bushel to the cost of 
the finished product. 

Now suppose, again, that the farm is 
being made to produce things outside 
the main crop that absorb all the living 
cost. One element of overhead has been 
wiped out. 

That is exactly the thing I have been 
leading up to. Balance the farm so that 
the costs of operating the farm will be 
reduced and you solve more than half 
the problems of agriculture. 

It is less easy, of course, to tell how 
to balance a farm than it is to say the 
thing ought to be done. Individual 
druggists probably had to adopt different 
side lines; certainly individual farmers 
will have to work in different directions 
in balancing their own operations. The 
main point is that if the job is never 
started it will never be completed, and 
any start, even if it is only a small one, 
will be better than mere standing still. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
the first, last and only argument against 
“diversified farming” is the claim that 
the region under discussion is partic- 
ularly adapted to a certain crop. And 
in about ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred that argument is good and well 
founded. 

But a “balanced system of farming” 
does not mean that the best or major 
crop shall be discarded. It simply 
means that some of the outside costs of 
operating the farm shall be removed 
from the shoulders of that crop and 
placed elsewhere. 

We have heard more about the ills of 
the wheat farmers than of others in 
recent months and years—and wheat 
farmers have been hard hit—but I make 
bold to say. that if the wheat crops of 
the unprofitable years since the war had 
been relieved of the burden of support- 
ing the farm families the crops would 
have shown a net profit wherever the 
vield was any good at all. 


A volume might be written around the 
subject of yield per acre. Low acre 
yields have much to do with making our 
bushel costs so high that the market 
price gives no profit. You can see how 
seriously this is by reflecting that if 
the overhead acre-cost is $10 and the 
vield twenty bushels the unit cost is 
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50 cents per bushel; while if the yield 
drops to five bushels the cost goes up 
$2.00. In other words, an acre might 
just as well be in weeds if it produces 
only five—or even eight or nine— 
bushels of our common crops. 

And, be it noted, the average acre 
yield of wheat in Kansas, our biggest 
wheat state, was reported at 9.7 bushels 
for 1923. Is it any wonder that where 
this one crop was trying to earry all 
of the multifarious expenses of the 
farm it laid down on the job? Wouldn’t 
you quit cold if you were asked to 
carry a thousand-pound load up a forty- 
five per cent grade? 

What, now, does all this point to that 
is of interest to bankers? Just this: 
That very few farmers realize the vital 
part that cost plays in their business; 
and bankers are standing where they 
have a very good opportunity to show 
their customers at least one angle of the 
agricultural ailment that can be cured 
only by the application of a_ local 
remedy. 

I am not one who thinks that in- 
dividual farmers can do much in the 
way of inereasing prices. Collectively, 
through their organizations, farmers 
may be able to accomplish some good 
in the price direction and in reducing 
bulk but an individual farmer 
can do nothing. It is individual effort, 
however, that will go farthest toward 
decreasing the costs per unit, through 
the balancing of operations to reduce 
the overhead, and through the produe- 
tion of more units per acre, per cow, 
per hen and per sow. 

In every community there are a few 
farmers who have solved this problem. 
Perhaps these farmers do not them- 
selves realize just what they have ac- 
complished, and certain it is that they 
are not in position to explain the matter 
to their neighbors. The banker and 
the local newspapers should do this 
work. 

Bankers have an important place 
because they usually know, or can learn, 
what farmers in their community are 
doing to reduce costs. When a farmer 
is found who has worked out a success- 
ful system of balance the banker ought 
to consider it one of his bounden duties 
to get the facts into shape for submis- 
sion to other farmers who need them. 


costs, 


Not one farmer in a thousand ever 
heard of cost accounting—but most sue- 
cessful farmers keep books now-a-days, 
and from these books of the successful 
ones the banker himself can make a 
cost exhibit that will open the eyes of 
every other farmer who ean be induced 
to read it. What after-hours job can a 
banker tackle that will mean more to 
the future welfare of his own business 
and that of his customer’s? 

Suppose that one of you take the 
hooks of your friend Jud Morton and 
figure out how many bushels, pounds 
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and dozens of this, that and the other 
thing he produced last year. Then you 
figure his costs on each crop and product, 
finally making up a detailed statement 
covering Jud’s farm operations from 
beginning to end. 

Wouldn’t that be something worth 
while to display in the lobby; and 
wouldn’t the newspaper man in your 
town be thoroughly glad to give it all 
the prominence he could in next week’s 
issue ? 

Jud might not be willing to have his 
name shown on the statement, but that 
is a minor detail. Maybe you could 
make up a similar statement from the 
farm operations of some unsuccessful 
man to show the difference between 
Jud’s plan and the other’s You might 


even be able to work out many state- 
ments. 


One thing I know positively: If 
somebody, banker, business man, news- 
paper, farm magazine, or educational 
institution does not show the American 
farmer just where high unit cost is 
leading him, then hard times will be 
more than a myth in many of our prin- 
cipal agricultural sections. 


The Stockmen’s Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, moved into new quarters 
at the northwest corner of Garfield 
Boulevard and Halsted Street, April 
12. The new building is of granite and 
terra cotta and has a frontage of 75x120 
feet. 
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for any and all manufacturing concerns. 

2. In principle, the accounting for in- 
vestments and depreciation are the same 
in every manufacturing business. 

3. To secure uniformity of costs, 
repairs to fixed assets should not be 
treated as an expense but charged to a 
depreciation account set up to cover same. 

4. Costs divide themselves into two 
distinct phases: those which pertain to 
production, or direct costs, and those 
which pertain to expense, which in turn 
must be absorbed into costs of production. 
A eareful distribution of these expenses 
is therefore of the utmost importance. 

5. Labor, material and expense con- 
stitute the units of measure for cost of 
production. Therefore, the total monthly 
value of these for any plant must be con- 
verted into actual inventoried assets each 
month. 

6. Work in process is the connecting 
link of all inventory values and changes 
in form and is the prime absorbing factor 
of labor, material and expense—a prin- 
ciple that must be recognized in any ac- 
counting and production methods used. 

7. The commercial or selling transac- 
tions of an industrial concern have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with production or 
the costs of production. Therefore, ac- 
countants must separate absolutely such 
expenditures from the operations of a 
factory. 

8. In addition to the usual accounts of 
assets and liabilities, there .are four 
analytical accounts—one of profit and 
loss; one of commercial expense; one of 
factory overhead; and one of factory 
production. 

9. Through controlling accounts, the 
wide variables in factory overheads are 
distributed so as to make the costs of pro- 
duction reasonably uniform. 

Many of the large banks already 
realize the necessity of a better under- 
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standing of industrial conditions and 
manufacturers’ needs. They have un- 
dertaken to solve not only their own 
problems, but are also helping the 
manufacturer to solve his by organizing 
as part of the bank’s operations an In- 
dustrial Department. 

They have found 
because the form 
monthly balance sheet given banks, 
usually covers nothing but Current 
Assets, Fixed Assets, Current Liabilities 
and Fixed Liabilities, and contains little 
if any information as to the true status 
of a manufacuring concern, especially 
as regards the physical conditions of 
the plant, the methods employed for 
controling production, the true status 
of inventories, the personnel of the or- 
ganization, its political aspects, ete., 
ete. Neither do such statements indicate 
in any sense how costs are really arrived 
at, or by what means depreciations are 
absorbed into costs, or what control of 
the market a concern may have for its 
product, or what its present output is 
as compared with its possible plant 
capacity, or whether the plant is operat- 
ing on a reasonably efficient basis as a 
whole. All of this information is neces- 
sary for a bank to have in order to 
protect its loans. 

There are few banks, however, which 
are large enough to install and operate 
independently an Industrial Department, 
yet if thorough inspection is a neces- 
sity for one bank it is necessary for all 
banks that make industrial loans. 

Such banks as do not or cannot have 
an Industrial Department of their own, 
should form a connection with some 
independent Industrial Engineering 
concern, and see to it that manufacturers 
in whom they are interested, employ 
such service for which of course the 
manufacturer is to pay. 


this necessary 
of statement and 
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An eminent banker recently stated 
that within five years there would be 
very little money loaned in the United 
States to any manufacturer who did not 
present a statement showing total in- 
formation, not only regarding his assets 
and liabilities, but also information in- 
dieating that he was conducting his 
business on an efficient basis, knew his 
true costs, and set forth in a clear and 
lucid manner methods employed for 
charging obsolescence, depreciation, re- 
pairs, ete. so that any bank could 
understand the policy that dominates 
the obtaining of costs and the pricing 
of his goods. 

In most eases a manufacturing ex- 
ecutive is too close to some particular 
branch of his business, either finances, 
sales, purchases or production, and to 
the employes connected with it. Not 
often do these executives have the train- 
ing and experience in accounting and 
engineering work that qualifies them to 
make the analysis. Frequently they do 
not have in their employ men who are 
qualified to do it. The result is that 
statements and accounts drift into a 
rut and have not the comparative value 
they should have to give control to 
affairs. So the business jogs along until 
something happens, and that it fre- 
quently happens is indicated by the great 
number of failures. 


The subjects which should form the 
framework for an analytical survey of 
this character are given in the following 
tables to be applied in part, or all, as 
each individual case may demand. With 
such information a “safety first” policy 
for loans is practically insured to the 
banker. The manufacturer has an in- 
ventory of the true conditions under 
which he operates and will thus be 
enabled to apply correctives, and after 
all is said and done it means more to 
the manufacturer than it does to the 
banker. To the banker it means pro- 
tection, but to the manufacturer it 
means dividends. 

1. THE PRODUCT MADE. 

(a) Whether it is of a large variety of 
types and kinds, with a small volume 
of output on each, or whether it is 
a few types and kinds, with a 
large volume of output on each. 


(b) By-products, their value and possib!v 
market. 


2. THE PLANT AND ITS EQUIPMENT. 


(a) The adaptability of the buildings to 
the product made and their physical 


condition. 

(b) The equipment and its mechanical 
condition. 

(c) Present utility and adaptability cf 
equipment. 


(d) Lack of balance, i. e., whether one 
department is over-equipped and 
another under-equipped, as_ fre- 
quently lack of balance in equipment 
will either cause a low average of 
production or indicate over-invest- 
ment. 

3. ORGANIZATION. 

(a) Executives. Duties, 
ability of same. 

(b) Department Divisions and foreman- 
ship required, as frequently it is 
found that lack of supervision is 
the cause of great inefficiency and 
rejected product. 

(ec) Departments. How laid out as to 
sequence of operations. 

(d) Shop trucking, method of handling 
work, etc. 


experience and 
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4. INVENTORIES. 

(a) Raw material. Nature of sources of 
supply. 

(b) Over and under-investment 
materials. 

(c) Obsolete raw materials 
live inventory. 

(d) Value of work, in process as com- 
pared to monthly output. 

5. WORK IN PROGRESS. e 

(a) How controlled by production methods. 

(b) Stores methods. 4 

(c) Condition of inspection and ratios of 
rejected work. 

(d) Inventory value, how arrived at. 

6. FINISHED STORES. 

(a) Physical condition; storage and 
handling of obsolete items on hand. 

(b) Changes in design. 

(c) Method of checking. ’ 

(d) Method of ordering production. 

(e) Normal value of inventory as com- 
pared with present market require- 
ments. 

7. LABOR. 

(a) Number of employes. 

(b) Labor_turn-over. 

(c) Method of paying labor by month, 
day work, piece work, premium or 
bonus system. , 

(ad) Method of hiring and _ firing. 

(e) Synopsis of labor trouble. 

(f) Synopsis of welfare work done. 

8. COSTS. 

(a) Whether actual or estimated. 

(b) Basis for computing in either case. 

(c) Whether obtained on batch method, 
monthly period or continuous manu- 


in raw 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 


carried as 


March 31, 1924 


Surplus {F Undivided Profits. ... 3,749,000 
Total Resources. ...........$111,006,000 


DIRECTORS 
CURTIS C. COOPER, President 
ALBERT L. DEANE, Vice President 
IRENEE pu PONT, President, E: I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co.; and, Director 
General Motors Corporation. 


LAMMOT pu PONT, Vice President, E. 
I. di Pont de Nemours & Co.; and, Di- 
rector General Motors Corporation, 


PIERRE S. pu PONT, Chairman, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; and, Gen- 


Tue obligations of this institution 
are regarded as an appropriate and 
sound medium for short term in- 
vestment by a large banking clien- 
tele. They may be obtained in 
convenient denominations and 


facturing method. 

(ad) Distribution between labor, 
and overhead. 

(e) Methods of distributing overhead to 
departments and products. ' 

(f) Method of computing costs and making 
distributions to betterments and 
repairs. 

9. ENGINEERING. 

(a) Railroad facilities. 

(b) Shipping facilities. 

(ec) Power generated and purchased. 

(d) Design of product made and changes 
made by Engineering Department 
from month to month (a condition, 
which, if not controlled, will ruin any 
company). 

SALES POLICY 

(a) Method of price setting. 

(b) Policies in general. 

(ec) Credits and terms of sale. 

(ad) Whether contract work or whether 
goods are made and stocked. 

(e) Amount of foreign business. 

(f) Amount of domestic business. 

(gz) Cost of making same. 

OPERATING REPORTS. 

(a) Basis of placing purchase orders. 

(b) Basis of scheduling product to be 
made. 

Basis of stocking goods. 
Daily, weekly, or monthly 
tion reports. 

Daily, weekly, or monthly 
and sales reports. 
Daily, weekly, or 
reports. 

Daily, weekly, or monthly betterment 
reports. 

ACCOUNTING AND FINANCING. 

(a) Relation of inventories to balance 

* sheets. 

(b) Relations of inventory control, pro 
duction control, cost control and 
controlling accounts for a monthly, 
or period of accounting, balance 
sheet. 

(c) Nature and design of monthly balance 
sheet and statement. 

(d) Analysis of actual 
figures. 


material 


produc- 
shipping 


monthly repair 


balance sheet 

Boil all of the relationships between 
banks and manufacturers down to a 
single word, and it ought to spell— 
-artnership—which means nothing more 
or less than such a combined interest as 
will produce co-operation in an effort 
for suecess. It seems to the writer that 
this is so obvious that it ought to be 
readily accepted by the manufacturers, 
but unfortunately this does not seem 
to be the ease. I believe the time has 
come when it is absolutely necessary 
for the bankers themselves to broaden 
their perspective in connection with in- 
dustrial concerns and establish this 
partnership though more firmly in the 
minds of manufacturers, pointing out 
to them their own weaknesses in many 
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Secretary 
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General Manager, Financial 
Sales Department, 


ways, and at the same time indicating 
means by which a closer working rela- 
tionship can be established between the 
two through the making of such sur- 
veys as above indicated. 


At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bank of Norwood, Nor- 
wood, Louisiana, W. A. West, formerly 
cashier, was elected vice president suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. A. Gayden. J. T. 
Sebastian was elected cashier to succeed 
Mr. West. 

Henry B. Hane of Marion, Ohio, na- 
tional bank examiner with headquarters 
in Cleveland, was elected president of 
the Marion National Bank, filling the 
vacaney caused by the death of John E. 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
LONDON, ENG. 


suitable maturities. 


Address Financial Sales Depart 
ment at any office. 


Executive OFFIces 


224 West 57TH STREET, New York City 


BRANCHES 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Waddell. Mr. Hane was president of 
the institution nearly twenty years ago, 
when he was forced to retire because 
of poor health. 


Mrs. Ethel Brostrom of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has the distinction of being the 
only woman manager of the clearing 
house for the banks of a city approx- 


imating the size of Sioux City. She 
was elected to that position, unan- 
imously, by the banks of that city 
at their annual meeting a month ago. 
Mrs. Brostrom, just a mere girl, her 
age being in the early 20’s, bears other 
distinctions. She is manager of the 
Sioux City Schools Savings bank, in 
which all of the banks and all of the 
schools in the city are interested. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
TO AID VAULT MANAGERS 


The movement to establish a national 
annual convention for safe deposit men 
and women is of interest to safe deposit 
managers in all parts of the country. 
Such a meeting would stimulate the dis- 
cussion of matters of interest to the 
vault manager and would lead to a 
widespread standardization of safe 
deposit methods and practice. 

At the present time there are 19 safe 
deposit associations, all of which are 
organized along state lines, with the 
exception of New York state where 
there are five safe deposit groups with 
headquarters at New York City, Buf- 
falo, Albany, Elmira, and Rochester. 
The regular meetings of the state safe 
deposit associations afford a means of 
interchanging ideas about  suecessful 
plans for increasing the efficiency, 
safety, and service of the safe deposit 
vault, and as such are of definite value 
to the member banks and safe deposit 
companies. 

But there are a great many practices 
in the business of conducting a safe 
deposit vault that are common all over 
the United States, and a national con- 
vention would unite the in- 
terests of safe deposit managers from 
coast to coast and build up a body of 
approved ideas and standards for this 
important business. 


serve to 


In order to diseuss the idea of a na- 
tional conference a number of safe de- 
posit managers from different parts of 
the country have been requested to 
attend the annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Safe Deposit Association in 
Boston May 23rd and 24th and on the 
evening of May 22nd, just before the 
meeting, consider the formation of a 
National Conference of safe deposit men 
and women, composed of delegates 
from each safe deposit association. 

At the present time safe deposit asso- 
active in the following 
California, Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 


ciations are 


states: 


A new building for the Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
is being erected before the end of May. 
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ADVERTISING FAKER 
LANDS IN THE NET 


Charged by the American Fair Trade 
League with violating the law against 
untrue and misleading advertising, 
Joseph Fox, a _ shirt manufacturer, 
pleaded guilty before Magistrate George 
W. Simpson in the Commercial Frauds 
Court of New York. Fox, according 
to the complaint, forged the “TRUHU” 
trade mark of the Jersey Silk Mills, 
duplicating the trade mark labels and 
sewing them on silk shirts of his own 
manufacture not made of the genuine 
fabric. 

In holding the defendant in $1000 bail 
for the Court of Special Sessions, 
Magistrate Simpson took oceasion to 
declare his sympathy with such prosecu- 
tions and commended the District At- 
torney’s office in the following words: 

“Mr. District Attorney, I want to 
commend you and the office you rep- 
resent for your work in this class of 
cases, especially for proceeding against 
people who violate this particular law, 
imitating and defrauding the publie by 
offering it articles of inferior grade. 
We have had the flagrant neutrodyne 
radio imitation, we have had cigar mis- 
labeling and now we have a ease of 
shirts mislabeled, counterfeit label at- 
It is a class of cases that the 
public deserves to be protected in and 
I commend your efforts.” 

Assistant District Attorney Max 
Salomon who has charge of prosecu- 
tions the Commercial Frauds 
commenting upon the 


tached. 


before 
Court, in ease, 
said: 

“The District Attorney’s office is de- 
termined to protect the public from 
bootlegging manufacturers who are 
swindling the consumer by forging and 
pirating well-known trade marks. The 
average consumer has not the time to 
investigate the quality of the goods he 
buys even if he had the knowledge on 
which to base an estimate of quality. 
Modern merchandising and advertising 
has taught him to rely upon the manu- 
facturer’s trade mark. He looks for 
the name or brand of the manufacturer 
in whom experience has taught him to 
have confidence. It is the duty of every 
citizen who finds that the merchandise 
he buys has been misrepresented to him 
through untrue and misleading adver- 
tising or labeling or statement of any 
sort to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the commercial frauds division 
of the District Attorney’s Office for the 
protection of others who might be in- 
jured in the same way.” 


FUMES BAFFLE YEGGS 
IN TWO ATTACKS 


GAs fumes repelled the attacks of 
yeggmen in two southern Illinois 
banks recently. 


On the night of April 7th the Prange 
State Bank of New Douglas, [Illinois 
was attacked by a group of yeggs who 
entered the town at 11:30 in the 
evening and remained on the job until 
3:30 in the morning. The Anakin Lock 
and Gas Protection was installed on 
March 24th, 1924, and the attack was 
made just two weeks after the installa- 
tion had been completed. 


Citizens who were living in the hotel 
opposite the bank witnessed the 
entire affair but were terrorized by 
armed guards placed around the hotel. 
The attack on the vault door was made 
with an acetylene torch, but the moment 
the torch penetrated the inner section 
of the door, the lock and gas protection 
was released and the fumes were so 
strong that the yeggs were forced 
to abandon their work. They raised all 
the windows in the banking room and 
fastened the doors open, hoping that 
the gas, would dispel. At frequent in- 
tervals they tried to re-enter the bank- 
ing room, but were driven back by the 
People in the hotel stated that 
when the yeggs came out of the bank- 
ing room they would cough violently, 
and some of them would be greatly 
nauseated. 


gas. 


The other attack was made on the 
Sorento National Bank, Sorento, Illi- 
located six miles from New 
Douglas where the first attempted 
robbery took place. In making this 
attack the burglars tried to avoid operat- 
ing on the vault door proper, and to 
do this they dug some of the brick out 
of the vault wall near the vestibule 
frame. After doing this they inserted 
their torches and attempted to burn a 
panel out of the door frame so that they 
could crawl through and release the 
door by taking off the combination. 
Tlowever, when their torch penetrated 
the vestibule steel door frame, the gas 
protection operated independently of 
the lock protection and the gas fumes 
drove the yeggs out of the vestibule. 


nois, 


The installation of the lock and gas 
protection was made on Mareh 25th, 
1924. It is possible that the same gang 
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Assumed 
Responsibility 


operated on both attacks. 

The gas used in this system of pro- 
tection has. been spoken of as_ being 
deadly and poisonous, but this is not 
the ease. This gas is a product of 
Prof. Lewis of Northwestern University 
who invented the famous Lewisite gas 
for the United States Government. In 
this system the gas is so controlled that 
it ean go into operation only through 
a burglary attack, while the vault door 
is in a closed position. 

New Branch Bank Regulations 

The Federal Reserve Board has made 
publie new regulations governing the 
establishment of branches by state 
banks and trust companies joining the 
System. In the future the Board will 
require proof of publie necessity before 
it will grant the right to any banking 
institution to establish branch offices or 
agencies. Such branches will be re- 
stricted to the territorial area of the 
city in which the parent bank is located. 
The board has reserved the right to 
cancel its permit for any branch bank 
or agency at any time. 

The Reserve Board cites unfair com- 
petition or establishment of dangerous 
banking precedents as ground to warrant 
cancellation of permits. 


Wm. T. Eckerson, cashier of the 
Security State Bank, Ravenna, Nebraska, 
retired from that position on April 1st 
to enter the practice of law exclusively. 
He is sueceeded by Frank Howard, late 
postmaster and one of the principal 
stockholders in the bank. 


Joseph Button, state insurance com- 
missioner, was elected president of the 
Bank of Appomattox, Appomattox, 
Virginia. He succeeds the late R. F. 
Burks. 

John Clark of Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
was elected president of the Bank of 
Elkins, Elkins, Arkansas _ recently, 
taking the place of Hade Smith, former 
president and cashier. 


HE vault maker takes great responsibility upon him- 
self when he contracts to make a burglar-proof vault. 


Science is the burglar’s aid as well as the vault maker's. 


Construction must be carefully watched—there is no 
alternative for honest quality and expert workmanship. 


Diebold vaults and safes are built to a rigid standard 
of quality that never varies. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 


NEW YORK 
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CONFERENCES STIMULATE 
THE BANK AUDITORS 


A newly organized body of bank men 
in Chieago is ealled the Chicago Bank 
Auditors Conference. The membership 
consists of auditors, assistant auditors 
and men holding analogous positions 
in banks which are regular members of 
the Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 

The object of the Conference is to 
provide a means of exchanging ideas 
relative to banking operations in general 
and auditing practice in particular; to 
raise the standard of bank auditing; to 
procure such uniformity jof practice 
and methods as may seem practicable; 
to establish a closer relation between 
bank auditing departments and the 
various examining bodies and to secure 
the benefits to be derived from personal 
acquaintaneeship. 

The Conference meets monthly at 
luncheon. After the routine business 
has been disposed of, the Conference 
is addressed by either a prominent 
banker, the head of one of the examin- 
ing bodies, a professor of a school of 
commeree, or some other well known 
citizen. This is followed by an open 
discussion covering the auditing and 
handling of designated classes of assets 
or liabilities. One of the members is 
chosen to lead the diseussion and answer 
questions. 

The membership at present is limited 
to the representatives of banks which 
are regular members of the Chicago 
Clearing House Association. This was 
done to prevent the Conference from 
becoming unwieldy and thereby defeat- 
ing its main object. Later, semi- 
annual meetings will be held to which the 
auditors of all Chicago banks will be 
invited. 

It is expected that other cities will 
follow the lead of the Chicago Con- 
ference and organize similar bodies and 
that inter-city conferences and ex- 
changes of ideas and theories will result. 


Charles H. Meyer, chief examiner of 
the Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
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tion recently made this statement with 

regard to the Conference: 

“This organization deserves every 
encouragement, as it is one of the most 
valuable the bankers have. The efforts 
to standardize bank auditing are highly 
praiseworthy and have my wholehearted 
support. The Conference should do a 
great deal towards establishing and 
maintaining a high standard of bank 
auditing.” 

The officers of the Conference are: 
President—C. E. MHerrod, auditor, 

Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Vice President—F. R. Burgess, auditor, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

Seeretary—R. H. Brunkhorst, auditor, 
Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chieago. 


* Federal Farm Banks Loan 
More than Billion 

Total mortgage loans closed by the 
Federal and joint stock land banks 
from their organization to January 31, 
1924, exceeded $1,300,000,000. The 
volume of loans during 1923 was some- 
what smaller than during 1922 because 
of the condition of the bond market 
throughout a portion of the year. Loans 
at uniform interest rates of from 5 to 
6 per cent on a 33 year amortization 
plan have been made in all of the states. 
The majority of these loans have been 
made to refund existing mortgages on 
more favorable terms. 


The use of additional eredit for pro- 
duction purposes should not be encour- 
aged, except where its use offers reason- 
able promise of increased net returns or 
where essential to bring about diversifica- 
tion in the direction of production for 
local consumption as food and feed. 

In order to tide over the present 
period of low prices farmers will find 
it advantageous to refund wherever 
possible both real estate and short time 
loans for longer terms and at lower 
rates of interest. (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture) 
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A Striking Tribute to 


School Savings 


‘THE following statement by William G. 
Roelker, vice president of the Industrial 
Trust Company of Providence, R. I., reflects 
a sentiment that is typical of the experience of 
bankers in all parts of the United States: 


“At first we were more than skeptical about the idea of 
school savings. The mere contemblation of the labor 
involved in handling many thousands of small accounts 
was appalling. And it was difficult for us to figure 
how we could gain anything in the nature of a practical 
advantage from it. We spent nearly six months think- 
ing about it—and then dared it to succeed by putting it 
to work in our main office at Providence. 


Since then we have extended the system to most of our 
branches, and there is now hardly a city or town in the 
State without its juvenile savings depositors. The 
benefit of all this to the children is obvious enough.” 


When are you going to make your bank a school bank; 
to develop the great army of potential depositors that are 
now attending the public schools? 


The Automatic Receiving Teller is exerting a profound 
influence in all parts of the country on school savings, 
because it provides a simple and effective means of 
enabling the children to save their pennies, nickels, dimes 
and quarters. 


The Automatic Receiving Teller is a tried-out and tested 
producer of new savings deposits; it is popular with the 
children because it makes savings a simple and fascinating 
operation; it is endorsed by school authorities because it 
relieves the teachers of all burdens in the way of routine 
accounting. 


Our Thrift Army Plan 


A manual of operation for the plan has just been pre- 
pared setting forth the objects of the Thrift Army, the 
duties of the members, the equipment needed, with a 
clean-cut exposition of how this remarkable new thrift 


method can be applied in every school in the United 
States. 


Write for new manual of operation which 
will be furnished free without obligation 


AMERICAN BANKING 


Srmmming MACHINE CORPORATION 
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NEW YORK 
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SAGINAW, MICH. CHICA 
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NORTHERN NATIONAL OF 
TOLEDO IN MERGER 


Announcement has been made that 
the directors of the Toledo Trust Com- 
pany and the Northern National Bank 
have approved a merger that will give 
Toledo its largest financial institution. 

The new institution, it is stated, will 
have a capital of $3,000,000 with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $2,000,000 
and total resources in excess of $25,- 
000,000. 

Henry L. Thompson, president of 
the Toledo Trust Company, which re- 
cently was organized by the merger of 
The Toledo Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and the Summit Trust Company, 
will be the choice of the Northern Na- 
tional and the Toledo Trust for pres- 
ident of the merged bank. Other officers 
have not been selected. 

While plans have not, as yet, been 
completed, it is contemplated that the 
new company will be known as The 
Toledo Trust Company and that it will 
oceupy the present quarters of the 
Northern National Bank Building, at 
Madison Avenue and Superior Street. 
The building will be enlarged to provide 
for the greater needs of the combined 
institutions. 

According to statement of December 
31, 1923 The Northern National Bank 
had at that time deposits amounting to 
$9,566,470.60. The deposits of The 
Toledo Trust Company on the same 
date were $3,248,370.38. It is stated 
that, in addition, there will be several 
millions of trust deposits from The 
Summit Trust Company which do not 
appear in either of the foregoing state- 
ments. 


Allan B. Cook, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion, New York office, has been named 
manager of the business extension de- 
partment of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., Cleveland, according to an- 
nouncement by A. R. Fraser, vice pres- 
ident. 

Before joining the staff of the Asia 
Banking Corporation he was for two 
years assistant treasurer of the John N. 
Willys Export Corporation and also of 
the Willys-Overland Co. He was pre- 
viously with the Bankers Trust Co. 
of New York for four years. 

During the last five years he has been 
a lecturer on banking and foreign ex- 
change at the New York University 
School of Commerce. The Ronald Press 
published his book “Financing Exports 
and Imports” last spring. He is also 
the author of several banking and bus- 
iness articles. 


William L. DeBost was elected pres- 
ident of the Union Dime Savings Bank, 
New York City, to succeed the late 
Alexander P. W. Kinnan. 
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MANY BANKERS TO ATTEND 
LONDON CONVENTION 


What is probably the largest business 
convention of truly international aspect 
is naturally attracting the attention not 
only of the business world but of the 
banking fraternity as well. 

This convention will be held the 
middle of July in London, England, 
under the banner of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 

This name is really a misnomer, in- 
asmuch as the theme of the convention 
lays far more accent on distribution and 
selling than it does upon the single 
phase of distribution connoted by the 
word “advertising.” 

Already two large steamships have 
been chartered to take the delegation 
from the United States to London. The 
first is filled to overflowing, while the 
second is rapidly nearing the point 
where an “S.R.O.” sign will have to be 
hung over the davits. 

The banking fraternity have taken 
an unusual interest in this convention 
representing as it does, the leading 
spirits in the business of business pro- 
motion—not only from banks but more 
especially from national and interna- 
tional industries. 

Among the banking representatives 
already booked aboard either the S. S. 
Republic or S. S. Laneastria are, 

Francis H. Sisson, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, New York City 

F. L. Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty 
& Company, New York City 

H. B. Grimm, Security Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

C. F. Berry, Union Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Louis A. Wolin, S. Ulmer & Sons, 
Ine., Cleveland, Ohio 

D. McEachern, Huron & Erie Mort- 
gage Corporation, Canada Trust Co., 
London, Canada. 

C. H. Handerson, The Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

J. G. Geddes, The Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 

Wm. S. Patton, South Texas Com- 
mercial National Bank, Houston, Texas 

Daniel Lipsky, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York City 

Bruce Z. Sharp, Santa Cruz National 
Bank, Santa Cruz, California 

H. E. Irish, Santa Cruz National 
Bank, Santa Cruz, California 

G. E. Barnes, La Salle National Bank, 
LaSalle, Illinois. 

Ruth Pearse, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The unusually favorable steamship 
rates available for this convention, plus 
the generous hospitality of the Britisher 
has already attracted some 2,000 of the 
nation’s leading business men. 

The leading financiers and business 


men of England, including members of 
the official administrative family, are 
on the program as speakers, and it is 
rumored that delegates from this country 
will be given a tour of England 
gratuitously as a compliment from the 
British railroads. 

France is likewise planning some ex- 
ceptional entertainment for those of 
the delegation who eross the Channel, 
and it is but natural that the unusual 
calibre of this convention plus the ab- 
normally elaborate entertainment pro- 
gram should attract an overwhelming 
number of delegates from “the States.” 

Bankers and business men who have 
not already made their steamship re- 
servations should act at once—by tele- 
graph—through their local advertising 
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club or by telegraph to the headquarters 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, 135 West Washington Boulevard, 
Chieago, since it seems certain that all 
available steamship accommodations, 
both to and from the Continent through- 
out the summer months will soon be 
exhausted. 

The First National Bank of Munday, 
Knox County, Texas, has jut com- 
pleted a new two story an! basement 
building which will be used as the home 
of this institution. The building was 
erected at a cost of $35,000. 


The Exehange Bank of Tallahassee, 
Florida, will erect a six story office and 
bank building. 











Bank Burglars 
Routed By Gas 


WO Middle Western banks were at- 

tacked during the month of April by 
ingenious yeggs who used very novel meth- 
ods that were unknown a year ago. This 
was anticipated by our engineering staff 
who realized that the only safe and sure way 
to prevent burglary was to use some form of 
physical opposition more powerful than 














The two banks in question were 
equipped with the Anakin Gas and 
Relocking System which sent the 
Burglars away empty handed. A 
screen of gas lay between them and 
fortune. Their repeated efforts to 
penetrate it were futile. 


We are entering a new era of bank 
burglary. Are you prepared for it? 


ANAKIN LOCK AND ALARM COMPANY 


21 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Further Information Mail This Coupon Today! 











ANAKIN LOCK AND ALARM COMPANY 


21 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send us information about the new Anakin Gas and Relocking System. 


Bank.. 
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kK. M. Vitzthum & Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, were awarded the contract 
for the new Pioneer Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago about to be erected. 
This will be one of the finest bank build- 
ings in the city outside of the loop dis- 
trict. The exterior of the new bank on 
the two street fronts will be white 
marble. The banking room will be 
$3x125 feet clear, 40 feet high and con- 
tain two mezzanine floors, the first of 
which will be devoted to work space and 
the second to a trust department. The 
fourth and fifth floors will be given over 
to offices. The cost of the building will 
be $750,000, and is to be completed 
April, 1925. The interior will be of 
Roman Travertine marble and bronze 
and a Hauteville marble sereen. The 
exterior wil be embellished by figure 
friezes representing agriculture, mining, 
construction, ecommeree, ete. 


The International Acceptance Bank, 
Ine., New York City, has completed 
negotiations for the purchase of a bank- 
ing house that will serve as a per- 
manent home. The structure is seven 
stories in height located at 52-56 Cedar 
Street. The bank has been located since 
its establishment at 31 Pine Street, and 
the steady growth of its activities since 
‘its incorporation has made it necessary 
to seek larger quarters. Paul M. War- 
burg is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and F. Abbot Goodhue is president. 

The First National Bank, Rochester, 
Michigan, has contracted for the erec- 
tion of a two story bank, store and 
office building with Bond-Hubbard Com- 
pany, Chicago. The size is 66x150 feet. 
The construction will be reinforced 
concrete, Bedford stone and face brick. 
The bank portion is 34x98 feet, and will 
be fully equipped. The contract price 
$130,000.00. Work has already 
begun on the ‘site. 


is 


The First National Bank of Wortham, 
Texas, has moved to its new building 
which is a two story brick structure. 

Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations and an addition to the 
Trenton Savings Fund bank building of 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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The Brevard Banking Company, 
Brevard, North Carolina, plans to ereet 
a $50,000 bank building. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a $40,000 bank building 
for the Bozeman-Waters Company of 
Poseyville, Indiana, 


Plans are being completed for a new 
building for the Lubbock State Bank, 
Lubbock, Texas. It will be a two story 
brick structure, to cost about $75,000. 

Work has been started on the new 
bank building of the First State Bank 
of New Castle, Pennsylvania. The build- 
ing will be of Indiana limestone and 
will be approximately 125 feet deep and 
22 feet wide. The interior will be in 
white marble. 


The Ohio Savings Bank will open its 
eighth Toledo branch at Adams Street 
and Franklin Avenue about June 1. The 
building on the property will be re- 
modeled. 

Contract has been awarded by the 
Wyoming Bank and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania for the con- 
struction of a bank building, at an 
estimated cost of $64,800. 


Remodeling to cost $25,000 will be 
made to the Citizens Bank of Hutehin- 
son, Kansas. 


After having been closed since 
February 1, the Glendo State Bank at 
alendo, Wyoming, re-opened its doors 
on April 1. 

Officers of the re-organized institu- 
tion are Gordon C. Wilson, president; 
Henry J. Hughes, vice president; James 
A. Carney, eashier. 


The Fort Plain National Bank, Fort 
Plain, New York, will erect a new bank 
building. 


Contract has been awarded to make 
alterations and an addition to the bank 
building of the Haddington Title and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. These improvements will cost 
$50,000. 
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The Susquehanna Title and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
is having plans drawn for an addition 
and alterations to its bank building. 


A one story bank building, 40x80 
feet, will be erected for the Heights De- 
posit Bank of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania to cost $100,000. Plans are now 
being drawn. 


The First National Bank of Kane, 
Pennsylvania plans to erect a new bank 
building, 46x100 feet, to cost $50,000. 


Bids are being received for remodel- 
ing the interior of the banking rooms 
of the Economy Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Interior alterations to the Ross 
County National Bank, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, will be made to cost $50,000. 


A new branch bank building of the 
Bay County Savings Bank, Bay City, 
Michigan will be erected. 

Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a bank and office building, 
two stories high, to cost $50,000, for The 
Homewood State Bank, Homewood, 
Tilinois. 


Alterations to cost $20,000 will be 
made to the bank building of the Corn 
Iixchange Bank of New York. 


A new bank and office building is 
planned by the Oceanic Investing Com- 
pany of New York. The structure 
when completed will cost $200,000. 


The Mattineeock Bank, Locust Valley, 
New York plans to erect a new bank 
building to cost $50,000. 


The Producers Bank in Yaba City, 
California will construct a bank build- 
ing to eost $10,000. 


Plans and specifications are being 
completed for the new three story bank 
and office building for the Old Second 
National Bank, Aurora, Illinois. When 
completed it will cost $150,000. 
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RAND TERRA GTA IDLARD TERRA GTIAMIDIAND TERRA GTIACIDIAND TERRA TIAMIDLAND TEREA GTI 


Henry J. Schlacks, Architect 


The inspiring beauty and quiet dignity of the St. 
Mary’s of the Lake Church show how perfectly Mid- 
land Terra Cotta meets architectural requirements. 


Midland Terra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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matter how large or how small. 





The plant itself is more than 1,000 feet long and it 
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A FINELY EQUIPPED STRUCTURAL GRANITE 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


HE PLANT of the Cold Spring Granite Company, 

formerly the Rockville Granite Company, located 

at Cold Spring, Minn., 85 miles from Minneapolis, is 

one of the best in the St. Cloud district, celebrated 
for the quality and variety of its granite. 

The illustration shown above presents a graphic 
idea of the size of the Cold Spring plant, which is 
equipped throughout with the most modern appliances 
for the expeditious handling of any granite order, no 


FORMERLY ROCKVILLE GRANITE COMPANY 
COLD SPRING, MINNESOTA 


is so situated in the great granite district as to provide 
for quick and economical handling of all orders. 

The Rockville Granite Company is under super- 
vision of executives who are thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of the granite business and they are 
assisted by the most skilled labor available. 

The Rockville Granite Company has never had any 
labor trouble; it possesses ample power for the con- 
tinuous operation of its plant. 
Northern Railroad, it enjoys the best of transporta- 
tion facilities to all connecting lines. 


COLD SPRING GRANITE COMPANY 


ee 


Located on the Great 











WHAT SURVEY SHOWED 
ON BUILDING COSTS 


In the second annual “Study of 
Building Costs and Rental Returns,” 
prepared by William J. Moore, 
president of the American Bond and 
Mortgage Company, Chicago, and now 
ready for distribution, the point is made 
that with $8,000,000,000 of needed con- 
struction to be completed, to which can 
be added $2,000,000,000 of delayed 
publie construction, and with the capa- 
city of the country for building not 
more than $5,000,000,000 yearly at most, 
at the end of 1924 there will be at least 
$5,000,000,000 of required construction 
still to be done. 

The shortage of skilled building 
mechanics, averaging almost 50 per cent 
in the case of lathers, plasterers, masons 
and sheet metal workers, together with 
the advancing age of skilled building 
mechanics—more than 40 per cent of 
the carpenters, plasterers, painters 
and brick and stone masons being above 
the age of forty-five years—warrants 
the conelusion that labor costs in the 
building industry will be maintained at 
approximately present levels. 

The survey contains many charts 
showing the stabilization in prices of 
building materials and likewise the 
maintenance of living costs, all point- 
ing to the establishing of general con- 
struction costs at present levels. 


A special charting of building con- 


struction costs during the past 25 years 
made by this company indicates an 
average inerease per year in the pre- 
war normal cost trend of about 3 per 
cent. This means that the average costs 
should have been almost 150 per cent 
in 1924 as against 70 per cent in 1898. 
Therefore, the return to 1913 costs 
levels is regarded as improbable. And 
until the housing shortage is completely 
made up, a reduction to even the 
average postwar percentage of increased 
costs ean scarcely be contemplated. 

As to rentals, a table indicating the 
average increase from 1913 to 1923 
shows rentals at a point 160 per cent 
or higher for the past six consecutive 
half-year rental periods. However, the 
belief is expressed that as we approach 
our normal housing surplus, there will 
be, and already is, a tendency to 
stabilize rentals at about present levels, 
and that the autumm renting season of 
1924 promises stabilization. 


Contract was awarded for making a 
rear addition to the bank building of 
the Pioneer State Savings Bank of Chi- 
eago. It will cost $35,000. 


Plans are being drawn for remodel- 
ing The Joliet National Bank of Joliet, 
Illinois, and to make an addition which 
will cost $50,000. 








Plans are being drawn for remodel- 
ing the First Italian State Bank of 
Chicago. It will cost $125,000. 


The Interstate National Bank, Chicago 
is having plans drawn for alterations 
and an addition to its bank building. 


An addition to the Will County Na- 
tional Bank, Joliet, Illinois, will be con- 
strueted. This will cost $25,000. 


The Rockford National Bank, Rock- 
ford, Illinois will have a new side and 
top addition to its bank building. It 
will be eleven stories in height. 


The Smithshire State Bank of Smith- 
shire, Illinois, which was destroyed by 
fire, will be rebuilt at a cost of $10,000. 
Plans are now being drawn for its re- 
construction. 


The Liberty Bank of Buffalo, New 
York will erect a two story bank and 
office building, 50x233 feet to cost $1,- 
500,000. 


Alterations will be made to the 
Laconia Savings Bank, Laconia, New 
Hampshire. 


The Piscataqua Bank, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire will undergo altera- 
tions. 
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NEW BUILDINGS FOR 
CLEVELAND TRUST 


The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, has announced three new buildings 
for this year to provide adequate serv- 
ice for the increased business of 
branches. New homes for the Euclid- 
79th, Bedford, Ohio and St. Clair-East 
138th Street branches will be erected. 


The Euclid-79th building reflects a 
modern tendency in bank architecture. 
With stores located on the street front- 
age, and the banking rooms on the main 
floor off the building lobby, the building 
contains in addition seven floors, the 
lower ones used for professional offices 
and the upper for kitchenette apart- 
ments. In the basement is located a 
modern safe deposit vault. There are 
fourteen tellers’ windows in the main 
banking room. A conference room and 
































Three new buildings to 
be erected this year for the 
Cleveland Trust Company. 


Above: St. Clair-East 
138th building. 


Left: Euclid-79th build- 
ing. 


Right: Bedford building. 
















a rest room for women is also provided. * * * * * 
The Bedford and the St. Clair-East ; ’ , 7 ; 
138th buildings are each two stories Alterations to two stores will be made Alterations and an addition will be 


into a banking room for the Middlesex made to the Green Ridge Bank, Seran- 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, ton, Pennsylvania to cost $20,000. Bids 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. These are now being taken on general con- 
improvements will cost $25,000. tract. 

All three banking rooms make it easy Pre 


for the public to meet the manager. A A new bank building to cost $75,000 The Union Trust Company, Wheeling, 
new camera device which photographs will be erected for the Kearny National West Virginia will erect a bank, store 
safe deposit customers adds to the pro- Bank, Kearny, New Jersey. The strue- and office building to cost $300,000 for 
tection which customers of this depart- ture will be 30x100 feet and will be which plans are now being drawn. It 
ment are given. one story high. will be ten stories high. 


with offices for rent on the upper floor. 
Both will also have modern safe deposit 
facilities. 
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Two and One-Half Million Dollars 


in bank construction contracts was awarded the St. Louis Bank Equipment Company during 1923. 
These buildings were designed, built and equipped by us under our SINGLE CONTRACT PLAN. 
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We will, without obligation, furnish photographs, plans, cost data, and other information to any banker 
who may be interested in bank building or equipment. 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bank Builders ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


'! First NATIONAL BANK... ... si Batavia, Illinois CRAWFORDSVILLE STATE BANK........ Crawfordsville, Indiana 
4 One-Story Building, Limestone One-Story Building, Limestone 
it First NATIONAL BANK... ee Carlyle, Illinois HENDERSON NaTIONAL BANK........ Henderson, Kentucky 
4 y Remodeled Building, Limestone my One-Story Building, Limestone 
< First NaTionat BANK............. . Harrisburg, Illinois Guaranty BANK AND Trust Co....... Lexington, Kentucky 
My Two-Story Remodeled Building, Limestone was Eight-Story Building, Brick and Limestone ‘a 
Hi] Henry NATIONAL BANK ....... “em .....Henry, Illinois Farmers NaTIONAL BANK......... ... .Princeton, Kentucky a 
i! One-Story Building, Limestone ; We Two-Story Remodeled Building, Brick and Limestone yi 
it First —< _ SARE oF Lawrenceville, Illinois Atconac Savincs BANK.. ....... .....Algonac, Michigan A 
5 wo-Story Remodeled Building, Limestone One-Story Building, Limestone # 
it First a tne .Litchfield, Illinois Cores Stare Game: oc c e c eves Sturgis, Michigan 4 
' 2 uilding, Limestone One-Story Building, Limestone 4 
q BANK OF ae on Saye ag ke .Mascoutah, Illinois Cotumsia BANK AND Trust Co..... Columbia, Mississippi i 
1 “Story ing, Limestone One-Story Building, Limestone 5 
i First — wore ss ‘Breck < Olive, Illinois Security State BanK............ .. Starkville, Mississippi f 
" “Story Building, and Limestone One-Story Building, Limestone ' 
it JerreRson = wg 3 eas Brick si = Vernon, Illinois Crrmens Savines Bank... ..............Kennett, Missouri \ 
nM ix-Story Building, a imestone Two-Story Building, Brick and Limestone 4 
First NaTIONAL Bank..................O'Fallon, Illinois First NaTIONAL BANK.................-. Liberty, Missouri i 
Two-Story Building, Brick and Limestone Two-Story Building, Limestone LA 
aaa NaTIONAL BANK...... ... Waukegan, Illinois Bank or WASHINGTON... ..... .....Washington, Missouri x) 
ight-Story Building, Brick, Stone and Terra Cotta One-Story Building, Limestone it 
First NaTIONAL BaNnK.......... haga as Woodriver, Illinois American Excuance Nationat Bank... .St. Louis, Missouri 4 
Two-Story Remodeled Building, Brick and Limestone Two-Story Building, Limestone i! 
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CLEVELAND'S CITADEL OF BANKING 
DESIGNED FOR EFFICIENCY 


New Fourth District Federal Reserve Bank 
building planned to function in times of 
stress as well as under ordinary conditions 


‘J. HE new bankers’ bank at Cleveland 

has the distinction of being a com- 
posite of the last word in building con- 
struction and banking efficiency methods, 
plus the necessities of existence, thus 
making it a “banking home” in every 
sense of the word. 

It had to be built to keep faith with 
three primary obligations. First, it 
must have resources to safe-guard the 
reserve entrusted to it by member banks 
and the Government; second, it must 
portray to the minds of the public the 
safety, service and ideals of the great 
institution of which it is a part, serving 
the Fourth Federal Reserve District; 
third, it must make preparation to take 
care of the employes and to function 
not only under ordinary, but under ex- 
traordinary conditions. 

With this knowledge in mind the 
watchword of the builders was prepared- 
Vision and foresight beeame the 
prime requisites. 


ness. 
Plans were based on 
preparation for the unusual, with the 
result that this bank building combines 
the highest with conditions 
enabling it to funetion in any period of 
stress. 


efficiency, 


The building is composed of 
parts: the bank, the office floors, and 
the elub These are supple- 
mented by its own engineering facilities. 
The protection throughout 
the bank was planned, not only for the 
burglar who drills through walls, but 
for crises when men must be dealt with 
as groups rather than as individuals. 


three 
rooms. 


system of 


An exhaustive study was made by 
the directors, officers and architects of 
the personnel of the institution so that 
the best principles of health and effi- 
ciency for the employes would be ineor- 
porated in the best building. As a result 
a tenth floor was added which was to 
be used for the mental and _ physical 
stimulation of the employes. Here was 
placed a cafeteria, a general rest room, 
a gymnasium, a stage, and an outside 
promenade running around the four 
sides of the building. On a mezzanine 
half a floor below are kitchens, laundry 
and medical department. 


The next thought of the builders was 
in regard to the architecture of the 
building. The result of this was that 
a building was built to last for many 
years, of a simple yet beautiful material, 
and a design consistent with the ideals 
it embodies, and the service it portrays. 

Dean Henry Turner Bailey of the 
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By JUDITH BERING 


Cleveland Schookof Art, speaking of 
the building in one of his lectures on 
the “Seven Notable Buildings of Cleve- 
land” said of it: 

“The new Federal Reserve Bank 
Building carries out the- first’ rule of 
beauty—to have something, at least, in 
common. It is dignified, simple, re- 
strained, vet indubitably majestic. It 
is an adult building which begins, de- 
velops, and ends in consistent fashion.” 

Before we enter into a description of 
the building inside and out, let us say 
that despite word to the contrary, not 
one cent of the government’s money has 
gone into the payment of the building. 
It was built and paid for out of the 
money earned in the transactions of 
the Federal Reserve business, and is 
owned by the member bankers who are 
stockholders by virtue of their being 
It is managed by a board of 
directors consisting of. nine members, 
six chosen by bankers of the District 
consisting of three, Class A, men re- 
presentative of banking; three, Class B, 
nen representative of the agricultural, 
commercial and industrial pursuits; 
and three, Class C, chosen by the 
Federal Reserve Board. D. C. Wills, 
is a Class C. director, and chairman of 
the board and federal reserve agent. 


members. 


The location of the service sections of 
a building such as_ stairs, elevators, 
lavatories, and locker rooms, is the 
fundamental step in the planning of a 
modern building because the arrange- 
ment of the other elements of the build- 
ing is largely determined by this. Since 
the Cleveland building was planned to 
have light in all the office spaces, it was 
determined to place the service divisions 
in the central or darker portion of the 
building. This, together with the fact 
that the building is situated on three 
streets, and on the fourth side has a 
frontage on an open court 60 feet wide, 
ensures ample light and air. 


Let us look at the outside of the build- 
ing. Above a base of Moose-a-Bec 
granite from Maine, the entire exterior 
of the building is faced with marble of 
a slightly pinkish tint, from the quarries 
at Tate, Georgia. The style of the ar- 
chitecture is a modern adaptation of the 
Italian Renaissance, its dignified sim- 
plicity recalling the security of the 
fortress palace of Florence. The 
window openings are protected and em- 
bellished by heavy grilles of Swedish 
iron, and in the top center above the 


windows, is the keystone of the eagle 
and the star. 

The bronze entrance door is straight 
and narrow. Above the transom 
panel shows the Orb of the World, 
bound by Zodiae and held in equili- 
brium, guarded by two eagles with out- 
spread wings, who have the talons of 
one claw firmly implanted on the shield 
of the United States. The great scales 
of Commerce just behind each eagle are 
held in the same minute balance as the 
Orb of the World, symbolizing financial 
stability. The pattern here is not left 
to end abruptly, but gracefully vignettes 
itself by a elassie Greek border at each 
end, into the side columns. The orna- 
ment above the doorway symbolizes 
Abundance, a bountiful prosperity, the 
fall of the year, when there is a plenti- 
tude of apples and grapes and pumpkins. 
In the center of this is the seal of the 
United States. In the metopes of the 
doorway, just below this, are bronze 
replicas of classic coins which suggest 
the ancient origin of modern currency. 

On each side of the doorway are two 
statues, Security and Integrity, seulp- 
tored by Henry Hering, of New York, 
from a solid piece of Georgia marble. 
They are symbolical of the fact that 
Security and Integrity are the essential 
supports of the economic _ stability 
which lies at the base of national 
advanee. 

Seeurity, on the right, is clad in 
armor, bearing in one hand her iron 
bound casket, in the other the sword, 
as though to protect, by foree, if neces- 
sary, the strong box entrusted to her 
care. 


On the left is Integrity, crowned with 
olive and bearing the important rolls 
of office, whose contents remain in- 
violate in her keeping. In her right 
hand she holds uplifted the rod which 
is symbolie of the oath which witnesses 
her confession of responsibility. 

Let us go up between these statues 
into the entrance lobby, up the broad 
inside stairs and stand in the main 
banking room. It is not as large as 
the lobbies of commercial banks which 
are built to tend the wants of the general 
public, but it has great beauty and im- 
pressiveness. This room, 40 feet high, 
to the domed and vaulted ceiling, is 
designed in the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance to harmonize with the ex- 
terior of the building. The ceiling is 
of ornamental plaster, decorated by 





A SYMBOL OF MIGHTY RESOURCES 


Close-ups of the new and impressive structure of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Renaissance treatment dominates in the interior. 
At the upper left is the room designed for use of member bankers of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Upper right, vault door and vestibule, 
one of the most massive in the world. Center, exterior of the building. Center left, view of main lobby showing window grilles. Center right, 
main lobby showing officers’ desks. Lower, reception room on administrative floor of the building. 
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hand, in oil. The floor is of Tennessee 
marble; the walls, piers and 200 feet of 
banking screen containing the 36 
wickets, are Sienna marble from Italy. 
The grilles in front of the cages are 
Swedish iron and the window grilles, 
which appear to be of wrought iron, but 
are in reality inexpensive cast iron, are 
embellished with the seals of the twelve 
Federal Reserve cities. 


Above the center of the central lobby 
is a mural painting symbolizing the 
steel industry, painted by Miss Cora 
Holden, a Cleveland artist. The paint- 
ing portrays the open hearth process 
in the steel industry, one of the basic 
industries of the Fourth District, at the 
moment when the molten metal is being 
poured into ingot moulds from the huge 
ladle swung on a great crane. The 
picture was painted from observation. 

At the right and left walls, flanking 
this painting, are two decorative maps, 
called respectively the “Modern Map” 
and the “Historical Map.” 


The Modern Map shows the Federal 
Reserve banks, districts, and branches 
in the United States, in colors of gold 
and red, and the geographical distribu- 
tion of the resources of the country in- 
dicative of the nation-wide scope of 
Commerce. The main subdivisions of 
products of the latter are shown in 
large white letters, and the local 
products of the various states indicated 
by painted illustrations of the specific 
product. This map also shows the ships 
pertinent to the various sections of the 
country. . 

The Historical Map shows the growth 
of the United States from the early 
Colonies to the territory it now oceu- 
pies, the date of the acquisition of this 
territory, and the emblem or seal of 
the nation to which it originally belonged. 
This map also shows various expedi- 
tions, trails and voyages, marked with 
respective dates and- representative 
flags of nations. These maps were 
painted by Joseph Sturdy of Chieago. 

The first mezzanine floor above this 
is devoted to the building maintenance 
and purchasing departments, the second 
floor of the mechanical and service end 
of the building. The third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and ninth floors are 
typical office floors devoted to the 
clerical and technical working depart- 
ments. No one can say now just how 
much space the bank will eventually 
occupy, but provision has been made 
for a growth worked out on the basis 
of the past, and on the statistics of the 
Fourth District. 

These floors are designed to afford 
the maximum light, air and efficiency 
of operation. Because the service 
portions are grouped in the central 
portion of the floor, all rooms have out- 
side light. On each of these floors are 
two fire-proof vaults for the storage of 
books and records of the adjacent de- 
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partments. The floors of these depart- 
ments are of rubber. This material 
was chosen because it is comfortable to 
walk upon, silent, very durable, and 
attractive in appearance. The parti- 
tions are of glass and hollow steel with 
a baked enamel finish, and sectional in 
construction, so that they can be moved 
and changed about at any time without 
loss and with little labor and disturbance. 


The eighth floor of the building is 
the administrative floor. This was 
planned and built with the idea that the 
administrative offices of the bank might 
be co-ordinated in a central spot and 
function with an ease and proficiency 
impossible under a system of scattered 
forces. This result has been achieved 
by grouping the administrative offices 
and the member bank facilities in a 
proximity of arrangement which 
becomes not only a logical sequence of 
offices, but of the events which they 
express. The reception room, library, 
and member bankers’ room are grouped 
and surrounded by the executive offices 
which inelude those of the senior officers 
of the bank, and others. 

The reception room is in the center 
of this floor and is panelled in Amer- 
ican walnut. The ceiling painting is in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
The chandeliers are wrought iron and 
Florentine gilt. 

Over the two fireplaces at either end 
hang a portrait of Alexander Hamilton 
and Robert Morris, painted by the late 
Alonzo Kimball of Cleveland. 

On the four large panels in the 
central part of the room are modelled 
in clay in relief, and painted, the seals 
of the four states of the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District, surrounded by dec- 
orative art. 

The clerestory windows which illum- 
inate the room are artificially lighted by 
concealed lamps. 

The floor is teakwood from Burma, 
lead in herringbone pattern. 


Special thought and consideration has 
been given the needs of representatives 
from the member banks, and beside the 
general rooms for their use on this floor, 
a special room fitted up for their ecom- 
fort and convenience, has been set aside 
for their use. It is adjacent to private 
telephone booths, a stenographers’ room, 
the officers’ dining room and library. 
It is finished in American walnut, with 
a plaster panelled ceiling decorated in 
the manner of the 14th Century Italian 
buildings. 

Adjoining the member bankers’ room 
on the north, is the library, an efficient 
and compact working plant established 
for the purpose of obtaining and fur- 
ni:hing information, from any source, 
needed by the officers and department 
heads of the bank, by the employes, by 
the member bankers, or by others who 
wish to make special investigations 
along financial lines. The principal sub- 


jects covered are: economics, finance, 
banking business and the various in- 
dustries of the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District. The steel racks are intended 
to hold about 25,000 bound volumes, and 
there are now in the library about 
2000. There are also filed current 
periodicals, newspapers, circulars, clip- 
pings, and about 3500 pamphlets. Six- 
teen different daily newspapers and 120 
different periodicals are received reg- 
ularly. 

On this floor is the board room. This 
room is unique in that it is the only 
room in the building specifically re- 
quired by the Federal Reserve Act, and_ 
as such is for purely Federal use, as 
contrasted with the directors’ room, 
which is for the use of the bank’s own 
board of directors and which is also on 
this floor. The Federal Reserve Board 


room is panelled in English oak, while 
the directors’ room is executed in Amer- 
ican walnut, with a plaster ceiling. 


In interior and otherwise unusable 
spaces on this floor are arranged a 
number of small and simply appointed 
conference rooms. 


The tenth floor contains two ecafe- 
terias in the south end of the floor, for 
men and women, which are furnished 
with metal and white glass equipment 
and have a large serving room con- 
nected by the freight elevator and the 
two electric dumb waiters with the 
kitchens on the floor below. 

The west side of the floor contains 
a gymnasium 55 by 85 feet, connected 
by special stairways with dressing and 
shower rooms for men and for women 
on the ninth mezzanine floor below. The 
gymansium is further equipped with a 
small stage and a projection booth, to 
render it available for meetings and 
educational lectures. 

The rest rooms and reading rooms 
for recreation and study are on the 
north end of the floor. All of these 
rooms have simple trim of American 
walnut, plain tinted plaster walls and 
ceilings, and rubber tile floors, except 
the gymnasium and women’s cafeteria 
which have oak floors laid in herring- 
bone pattern. The corridors have wain- 
seots of Napoleon gray marble, and the 
floors here are of pink Tennessee marble. 

Over the gymnasium, on the roof, is 
an open air exercise space, surrounded 
by a roofed open corridor or pro- 
menade. This is in Pompeian style. 

The ground floor located half below 
and half above the level of the side- 
walk, is the financial heart of the build- 
ing. There are no windows or other 
direct connections with the exterior, the 
working spaces being artificially 
lighted and ventilated. The exterior 
walls, behind their granite facing, equal 
the ordinary city bank vault in thick- 
ness and strength. All departments 
and the loading platform are connected 
by a barred and guarded “money cor- 
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ridor” which in turn communicates, by 
means of two special security elevators 
placed at opposite ends, with all floors 
of the building. 

All trucks of the post office depart- 
ment, of member banks, and _ those 
delivering fuel and supplies, enter the 
building from Rockwell Avenue. The 
two entrances have great steel doors, 
each leaf weighing about eight tons, 
operated electrically by a guard who 
commands a view of the street and the 
interior court. Hand operation is also 
provided for in case of power failure. 
From the general truck entrance a 
gentle incline paved with brick leads 
down into the heavily skylighted truck 


court, 64 by 100 feet, with walls of 
Kittaning brick. Fronting on_ this 


Security Court, as it is called, are three 
separate loading platforms, one for the 
post office department, one for the 
bank, and one’ for delivery of general 
supplies, the two former protected by 
heavy bars. 

The bark maintains its own post 
office known as Postal Station No. 93. 
Most of the money and _ securities 
handled’ is received and shipped by 
registered mail. An incoming shipment 
from the post office truck at the plat- 
form first enters the Post Office which 
is a complete and self contained gov- 
ernment branch, connected by mail 
chutes, pneumatic tubes, and two auto- 
matie electric dumbwaiters operating at 
a speed of 600 feet per minute with mail 
stations on all of the building, 
separate general 
mail and registered mail divisions. 


floors 
and itself comprising 


From the registered mail division of 
the post office, valuables pass to the ad- 
joining registered mail department of 
the bank. Here each parcel is opened, 
checked and delivered to,the proper de- 
partment by two men working together 
and checking each other. 
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The place for keeping $400,000,000.00 
constituted one of the big problems of 
the builders. There had to be unques- 
tioned security and plenty of space. 
The raw product of the Federal Reserve 
Bank is money and it had to be handled 
with super-care. Before the decision 
with regard to the type of vault con- 
struction to be used was reached, the 
Federal Reserve banks under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board of 
Washington conducted exhaustive tests 
ot materials in Washington and Sandy 
Hook. The resultant vault construction 
is believed to give the greatest security 
vet devised by engineering faculties. 
The walls, roof and floors of all vaults 


are built of conerete, reinforeed through-" 


out with an intricate interlaced special 
type of fabricated vault steel. 


The weight of the main door. and 
vestibule, and emergency door - and 
vestibule complete -is 300 tons. The 
total weight of the hinge and parts is 
47. tons: The locks of the main door, 
which despite its great weight, is so 
delicately balanced that it ean be opened 
or closed by the tension of a rubber 
band, are controlled, as are also those 
of the emergeney door, by quadruple 
time clocks. There is also a time clock 
control. The vault doors are wired and 
cross wired inside, with additional elee- 
trie contacts on the jambs, so that any 
tampering instantly signals the vault 
custodian and the captain of the guard. 

The interior of the vault, painted a 
battleship gray for economy in upkeep, 
is divided into separate compartments 
for each department of the bank, each 
accessible only by two men, each know- 
ing his own part of the combination. 
The equipment in each compartment is 
specially .designed to accommodate the 
requirements of that department, and 
each drawer, 


closet or safe ean likewise 
be opened only by two men together. 
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Maryland. 


National 
Iowa, will be remodeled to cost $20,000. 


Every cubic foot of air in the vault is 
changed seven times per hour by means 
of ventilating fans and ducts. 

All parts of the ground floor, in- 
cluding the observation space around 
the vaults and the Security Court, are 
open to observation from a system of 
lookout passages hung from the ceiling, 
similar to those used in the working 
spaces of postoffices. A complex ar- 
rangement of alarms and calls, com- 
prising a number of separate systems, 
provides for the prompt warning of any 
emergency to all persons concerned. A 
complete rifle and pistol range located 
in the attic is maintained for training 
the guards and bank personnel. 

The bank has its own engineering 
agencies ineluding the power plant, 
steam equipment, ventilating equipment, 
electrie equipment, and elevators. 

A comprehensive system of ventila- 
tion, covering most of the building, and 
requiring 23 separate motor-driven 
fans, some of very large dimensions, 
has been installed. The air is changed 
from 6 to 15 times per hour in the 
various rooms, according to the specific 
requirements. All air entering is first 
washed, and then brought to the required 
temperature and humidity before being 
allowed to enter the rooms. Colored 
lights in the engineer’s office, and also 
in the office of the building manager, 
show which fans are running and in- 
stantly indicate any failure or stoppage. 

It will thus be seen that nothing has 
been left undone which could in any way 
lend itself to expediting the functions 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, that artistry, efficiency and im- 
pregnabilitv have been so closely inter- 
woven that both personnel and bank are 
able at any and every time to keep faith 
with the trust imposed upon them. 

About $350,000 will be spent in a 
bank and office building for the Butler 
Savings & Trust Company of Butler, 
Pennsylvania. 











Contract has been awarded for a bank 
building to cost $30,000 for the Balti- 
more Commercial Bank of Baltimore, 





A fourteen story bank and office 
building to cost $500,000 will be erected 
for The Union Bank & Trust Company, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


Plans are under way to make altera- 
tions to the American National Bank, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


The interior and exterior of the First 
Bank building of Clarion, 








Plans have been completed for erect- 
ing a $30,000 bank building for the 
State National Bank of Garland, Texas. 
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$50,000 Prize Design for Tribune 
Tower to be Created in 
Indiana Limestone 


N its seventy-fifth birthday anniversary in June, 

1922, The Chicago Tribune resolved to provide 

a new and beautiful home worthy of this great news- 

paper, which had advanced from a room over a 
grocery to a gigantic publishing plant. 


It announced the greatest architectural contest of 
history. One hundred thousand dollars in prizes were 
offered to architects. The competition was open to 
the world. The architectural ideas of twenty-three 
countries were drawn into the contest and two hun- 
dred sixty designs were received. 


The design submitted by John Mead Howells and 
Raymond M. Hood, Associate Architects, New York 
City, was given first prize of $50,000 by the Jury 
of Award. 


Dr. Emerson Swift, University of Chicago, stated: 
“The Tribune Tower is an epoch making building. 
It represents the highest development of the office 
building type in the world. It is the building of the 
decade and perhaps of the century.” 


The owners’ high resolve “to adorn with a mon- 
ument of enduring beauty this city in which the 
Tribune has prospered so amazingly” is evidenced 
in their selection of Indiana Limestone for its con- 
struction. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklets on Indiana 


Limestone will be sent free upon request. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’s ASSOCIATION 
Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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Tribune Tower, Chicago. 
John Mead Howells & Raymond M. Hood, 
Associate Architects, New York City 


‘{ KR, The Pyramids remain today 
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BUILDING PROMISES TO 
REACH TOP MARK 


Building construction records may be 
shattered during the present year, ac- 
cording to a survey of conditions in a 
thousand cities and towns announced 
by the Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association. 

“Building activity for the first quarter 
of the year,” declared the statement by 
President Thomas J. Vernia, “clearly 
points to a huge volume in the heavy 
building months ahead. 

“Winter building was the most ex- 
tensive in history. For the first sixty 
days of this year construction contracts 
total $602,000,000, a 15 per cent in- 
crease over the previdus year, and 
figures for March, still incomplete, show 
a sharp increase over the same period 
the preceding year. 

“Continuanee of such activity, with 
proportionate increases during the in- 
tense building season, would shatter the 
tremendous volume record established 
last year. Early spring reports indicate 
the continuance of unusual activity ex- 
cept in a few districts. Construction of 
commercial buildings, schools, churches, 
hospitals and homes has been greater 
than last year, while the volume of 
contracts on recreational structures has 
slightly decreased. 

“In large cities, including New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Min- 
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neapolis, St. Louis and San Francisco 
building has been proceeding rapidly or 
is about to open on a broad scale, while 
in Chieago building permits issued would 
indicate last year’s $310,000,000 con- 
struction program will be surpassed. 
The construction industry is well pre- 
pared for the heavy demand. Produe- 
tion is on a better basis; the transpor- 
tation situation has improved for 
delivery of raw and finished products. 
Reports also indicate adequate mort- 
gage money is available for financing 
the big volume of building which there 
is every reason to anticipate.” 


A bank building is planned for the 
Citizens Bank of Drakesboro, Kentucky. 
It will cost about $15,000 and will be 
two stories high. 

Remodeling to the Peoples Trust 
Company’s bank of Muncie, Indiana is 
planned. Work will be started on the 
new structure in the summer. 


The State Bank of Fall Creek, Wis- 
consin will erect a new bank building 
to cost $20,000. It will be 36x58 feet 
and one story in height. 


Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations to the Railroad Men’s Build- 


ing and Loan Assoeiation bank of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


plus 


Chicago, IIl. 





Al Ritu 


COLUMBUS 


Hibernia Opens Branch 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans announces the 
opening of the new Mid-City Branch 
Building, at the intersection of Canal 
Street and Carrollton Avenue. 

The Mid-City section is the hub of 
New Orleans, the most central part of 
the city. It is to serve the needs of this 
important section that the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company has estab- 
lished its Mid-City Branch at this 
corner. And because of the architec- 
tural beauty of the district, the bank 
has designed a structure that will be 
worthy of the Mid-City section. 

Of limestone, with carved stone 
capitals, the building is one of the 
handsomest, for its size, in the city. 
Its external dimensions are 50 by 80 
feet, with a height of 33 feet. 


The banking room of The Savings 
and Loan Banking Company, New 
London, Ohio will undergo alterations 
to eost $30,000. 


An eighteen story bank and office 
building will be erected by the Liberty 
Title and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 
The building will occupy a lot 60 by 
97 feet. The first floor of the proposed 
structure will be divided into stores. 
The second floor will be occupied en- 
tirely by the trust company. 


ome 


ul 


CARMICHAEL 


AND - - - 


MILLSPAUGH 


Architects and Engineers 
of Bank Buildings 


OHIO 
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WE ARE 


Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 
problem. 





We are experts in the mechanical equipment of a 
modern bank. 


We bring twenty years of experience to your 
problem in handling contracts and contractors. 


We are your agent. 


STONY ISLAND 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


NATIONAL 

BOND & MORTGAGE 
TRUST CO. OF ILL. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


STOCKMEN'S 
TRUST & 
SAVINGS 

BANK 
CHICAGO, 


If you contemplate re- ae ; ey Tu 





modeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give 
you our proposition. 


What Our Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. 





2—Complete plans, specifications, full 
size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in, conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. a 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_ The new bank building of the Sheri- 
dan Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
is expected to be completed by May 1, 
1925. Marshall and Fox are the ar- 
chitects. The building will be eight 
stories in height, with foundations and 
steel frame capable of supporting four 
additional stories. The basement will 
contain a safe deposit vault with a 
capacity of 17,000 boxes. The first 
floor will be used by the savings de- 
partment; the entire second and mez- 


| zanine floors by the commercial, bond, 


real estate loan and trust departments. 
The upper floors will be divided into 


suites of offices. It will be a daylight 


bank. Natural light is assured by the 


| exposure on three sides. The light will 


be earried to the interior by specially 


| designed prisms. The tellers’ cages will 
| be of glass so as not to obstruct the 


light. An impressive feature will be 
afforded in the view to be obtained by 
the public when entering the building. 
Standing just inside the entrance on 


the ground ‘floor one will be able to 


see over the ground floor, second floor 


| and to the highest point of the dome, 
| fifty-eight feet high. 


The Broadway branch of the Ohio 


Savings Bank and Trust Company, 


Toledo, Ohio, opened its new home re- 


| cently. Thousands of visitors thronged 
the bank and souvenirs of flowers for 


women, cigars for men and balloons for 
the children were distributed. 


The Greer Bank and Trust Company, 


| Greer, South Carolina, is now oceupy- 
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| ing its new quarters. 


A site has been acquired by the 
Leesburg State Bank, Leesburg, Florida 
on which a bank building will be 
erected. 


The Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia recently opened its 


new Boulevard branch offices. 


A charter for the First National 
Bank, Robstown, Texas, has _ been 
granted. The new bank is expected to 
open in the near future. It will have 
capital stock of $100,000 with a surplus 
of $25,000. L. L. Nusom, who has been 
connected with the Runge National 
Bank, Runge, Texas, for ten years, will 
be active vice president of the new bank. 


The Merchants Savings and Banking 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, plans to 
open a branch at Huron Road and East 
4th Street. 


A new $40,000 bank building was re- 
cently erected for the First National 
Bank of Villisea, Iowa. The structure 
is of brick and cement, with a front of 
Bedford stone and Cold Springs granite. 
The dimensions are 40x60 feet. The 
entire floor surface of the lobby is of 
marble. 
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Plans have been completed for the 
new home of the State National Bank 
at Garland, Texas. The new building 
will be remodeling of the present bank 
building. 



























HE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 

FT. WAYNE, IND., one of the largest 
financial institutions of the Hoosier State, 
was designed and erected by the Thos. M. 
James Company. 











A new bank building is to be erected 
at the northwest corner of Cottage 
Grove Avenue and Oakwood Boulevard, 
Chicago, by Alexander Flower, pres- 
ident of the Roosevelt State Bank, and 
Samuel F. Flower, president of the 
Bankers State Bank. As soon as the 
present leases expire, a four story bank, 
store and office building costing $350,- 
000 will be erected. 







As the illustration below shows, a fine note 
of harmony and simplicity prevails. 






The new branch of the Bank of the 
Manahattan Company, New York, was 
opened recently at Madison Avenue and 
Forty-Third Street. 

















A two story bank building to cost 
$40,000 will be constructed for the 
Bank of Bethesda, Bethesda, Maryland. 
It will be 50x50 feet. 

A two story bank and office building, 
44x70 feet, of brick and stone, is 
planned by the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 



















Application to organize was approved 
for the Forest Hill National Bank of 
Newark, New Jersey, with capital of 
$200,000. 










The Jackson City Bank, Jackson, | 
Michigan, plans to erect a_ twelve | 
story bank and office building. 


















A new bank and office building is 
planned by the North Avenue State 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It will | 
cost $125,000. 



















INTERIOR VIEW 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 












About $28,000 will be spent on a 
bank building for the First National 
Bank, Adams, Minnesota. The structure 
will be one story high, 30x60 feet. 







Plans are being drawn for a one 
story bank building for the Danbury 
National Bank, Danbury, Connecticut. 






Spacious, airy and well-lighted, the main 
banking room provides maximum service 
both for the bank’s customers and for 
operational needs. It is richly appointed 
in marble and bronze and equipped through- 
out in the most modern way. 















Contract has been awarded for 
making a side addition to the bank and 
office building of the Bank of Edwards- 
ville, Edwardsville, Illinois. 















Bids are being taken on a new bank 
building, one story high, for the Athol 
Co-operative Bank, Athol, Massachu- 
setts. 
















Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 






Interior alterations to cost $40,000 
will be made to the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, Ridgewood, New York. 








The People’s Bank of Canal Win- 
chester, Ohio will erect a bank building 
of monumental type. 


342 Madison Ave., New York Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
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HOW CO-OPS SPEED 
UP DISTRIBUTION 


Survey shows that larger exchanges in fruit are 
handling nearly two-hundred million dollars 


COTTON YIELD IS ON 
THE INCREASE 

Cotton production is on the increase 
in those districts that as yet are com- 
paratively free from the boll weevil, ac- 
cording to an analysis by the Liberty 
Central Trust Company, St. Louis. 
Detailed figures recently released by the 
census bureau, relating to the 1923 crop, 
show that the cotton growing area is 
gradually northward and 
westward, and many counties near the 
upper borders of the belt are gaining 
in importance as cotton territory. 

In the more southerly sections, where 
the boll weevil has been present for 
some time, the results last season varied 
greatly. In large portions of Texas 
and Louisiana the totals were excellent; 
in some of the eastern states they were 
quite the opposite. The contest between 
inereased acreage and the weevil was, 
in many instances, only too successful 
for the latter. 

There are 812 counties for which 
separate ginning returns were given by 
the Census Bureau. In 363 the 1923 
crop was equal to, or above, the average 
for 1920-22, inclusive. In 209, the crop 
was larger than in any one of the three 
vears, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

From the last statement it appears 
that in about one-fourth of the cotton 
belt production is showing at ‘least a 
temporary tendency toward gain. The 
209 countiés just mentioned, in which 
the increase appears, are distributed 
very unevenly. Half of them are in 

proportion to the total 


extending 


Texas. In 
number of counties growing cotton, they 
are most numerous in Virginia, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Texas, Mis- 
souri and Louisiana. They are fairly 
numerous in Oklahoma, and very few 
in the remaining states; 
has none at all. 
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Director of Information, American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


CCORDING to the 1920 census 
$721,983,639 worth of 
products was sold through co- 
operative marketing associations. The 
greatest growth in co-operative market- 
ing has come since that time, so that 
today, although there are no figures 
that can be relied upon to give the exact 
volume of business being handled 
through co-operatives, it is 
safe to assume that much more than a 
billion dollars worth of products are 
sold eo-operatively at the present time. 
A general survey shows that the larger 
co-operatives in fruits are handling 
nearly $200,000,000 worth of business 
annually. The large seale milk 
operatives do a total business of about 
$150,000,000 annually, while the tobacco 
group is doing a combined business of 
more than $100,000,000 annually. The 
cotton group has also passed the $100,- 
000,000 mark. The above commodities 
are leading the field in the total co- 
operative business volume for the 
United States. 
Fruits and Vegetables 

The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change is the largest growers’ co-opera- 
tive handling fruit or vegetables. Its 
annual business amounted to $56,902,000 
in 1921. The Sun Maid Raisin Growers 
are a close second, having handled $40,- 
000,000 worth of raisins the year before. 
Other important fruit growers’ ¢o- 
operatives are the California Prune 
Growers, $18,000,000; the California 
Fruit Exchange, $14,000,000; The 
Florida Citrus Exchange, $13,000,000; 
the California Walnut Growers, $11,- 
000,000; Mutual Orange Distributors, 
$10,000,000; the Wenatchee Apple 
Growers, $4,000,000. Even a compar- 
atively small crop like cranberries, 
when organized, assumes rather large 
proportions. For example, the Amer- 
ican Cranberry Exchange’s annual bus- 
iness according to its latest figures 
amounts to $3,858,196. 

Dairy Products 

The largest milk co-operative in the 
United States is the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association with head- 


figures, 
farm 


growers’ 


co- 


quarters in New York City. Last year, 
it handled $82,000,000 worth of milk, 
payments to 70,000 members being 
made from one office. 

The Minnesota Co-operative Creamer- 
ies Association, Incorporated, is a new 
organization with 425 affiliated units, 
Its annual business is about $16,000,- 
000. The Dairymen’s Co-operative Sales 
Company, Pittsburgh, does an annual 
business of $10,000,000. The Twin City 
Milk Producers’ Association of St. 
Paul, handled $4,313,275 worth of bus- 
iness last year and the Turner Center 
System of Auburn, Maine, did $6,000,- 
000 business. The Milk Producers’ 
Marketing Company of Chicago is a 
new milk producers’ co-operative asso- 
ciation with 7,000 members. The 
United Dairy Association of Washing- 
ton did a $5,500,000 business in 1921. 
The Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, $2,857,000; the Tillamook 
County Creamery Association, $1,577,- 
000; the California Milk Producers of 
Los Angeles, did a $3,683,401 business 
in 1922. 

Poultry and Eggs 

More than $10,000,000 worth of poultry 
products are sold co-operatively each 
year on the Pacific Coast. The largest 
single association is the Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California, which 
handled more than one-half of the total 
business. The coast poultry co-opera- 
tives have formed an exchange known 
as the Pacifie Egg Producers, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. The 
success of the California egg producers 
has led the poultrymen of New Jersey 
and the _ surrounding territory to 
organize the Atlantic Coast Poultry 
Producers, which is rapidly gaining 
supremacy in the New York market, 
although the California associations 
have previously obtained the top prices 
in New York City. 

The Minnesota co-operative cream- 
eries also market eggs for poultry 
producers in that section. 

Tobacco 

The burley Tobacco Growers’ Asso- 

ciation values its 1922 crop at $74,000,- 
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000. It has 90,000 members and 
handles 90 per cent of the Burley 
tobacco produced in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Missouri. It owns 136 warehouses 
valued at $6,000,000 According to the 
officials of the Burley Growers, if their 
association continues to operate as suc- 
cessfully for the next four years as it 
has in the past two, it will make the 
greatest change in the citizenship of 
the section in which it is operating, that 
has ever been made in six years in any 
locality in America. The Burley Asso- 
ciation received 200,000,000 pounds of 
1922 tobacco. 

The tobacco growers of Virginia and 
the Carolinas have organized what is 
known as the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, with 93,000 
members. In its first year of business 
it received 163,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco. The Dark Tobacco Growers’ 
Co-operative Association, Incorporated, 
in Kentucky, has 57,000 members and 
in 1922-23 received 175,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco. 

Other important tobacco associations 
are the Northern Wisconsin Co-oper- 
ative Tobaeco Pool, handling 30,630,- 
692 pounds; Connecticut Valley To- 
baceo Association, 27,000,000 pounds; 
Maryland Tobacco Growers’ Asociation, 
6,000,000 pounds. There are 247,995 
tebaceco growers that are members of 
co-operative associations. These asso- 
ciations received 598,609,365 pounds of 
tobaeco in 1922. 

Cotton 

The cotton growers have organized 
thirteen regional or practically State- 
wide co-operative marketing associa- 
tions which will do more than $100,- 
000,000 business in 1922-23. Twelve 
of these State associations with a total 
of 235,203 members, are federated into 
what is known as the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange which maintains 
sales offices in practically all the large 
spinners’ markets of the world, inelud- 
ing Boston, Liverpool, Bremen and 
Havre, Paris, Ghent, Vienna, Rotter- 
dam, Enschede (Holland), Copenhagen, 
Lille, Milan, Zurich, Barcelona, Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Greensboro, Spartanburg and 
Greenville. 

Livestock 

Co-operative marketing of livestock 
has also passed the hundred million 
dollar mark. Livestock commission 
companies, during the last fiseal year 
handled 81,772 ear loads of stock. The 
Central Co-operative Commission Asso- 
ciation of St. Paul, Minnesota, handled 
15,571 ears, while the Chicago Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association was 
second in business volume, having 
handled 11,742 ears. The National 
Livestock Producers’ Association of 
Chicago, has assisted in establishing 
eleven livestock commission companies, 
seven of which have not completed 


Financial Strength 
Plus Service 
INANCIAL strength is the first 
KF consideration in choosing a banking 


connection, but close on the heels 
of responsibility comes the character of 


service available. 


Every service that a modern, progressive 
bank can perform is available to you and 
your clients here at The Drovers. 





We 


handle it all from local credits to foreign 
exchange—quickly, efficiently and withal, 


courteously. 


This is a straightforward effort to interest 
you in the completeness of Drovers Service 


and its friendly spirit. 


Direct Member Chicago 
Clearing House Association 


We shall welcome 
an opportunity to serve you in some un- 
usual way, and thus evidence our desire to 
bring about a closer working relationship. 


ROVERS 
National Bank—~“* 


Union Stock Yards- ae 


their first year’s business, the two largest 
being the Chicago Producers’ Commis- 
sion Association already mentioned, and 
the Producers’ Commission Association 
of Indianapolis, which handled 9,053 
ears during its first fiseal year. 


Wheat 

Considering the size of the grain crop 
in the United States, farmers producing 
this commodity have made less progress 
than has been made in other major 
erops in the United States, inasmuch 
as only a little more than $25,000,000 
worth was marketed co-operatively last 
year. However, steps are being taken 
to complete the organization of wheat 
growers and when this division of co- 
operative marketing is completed, it 
will probably be the largest in the 
United States. 

At present, 
Growers’ 


the Washington Wheat 
Association leads with a total 


business of $8,500,000 and the Oregon 
Co-operative Grain Growers are second, 
with $4,500,000 business. The California 
Farm Bureau Exchange is handling 
$4,500,000 worth of products for its 
members, the major portion of which is 
grain. The Michigan State Farm 
Bureau is handling $4,500,000 worth of 
business for members, but this figure 
may include a number of other farm 
erops. 

The best examples of co-operative 
grain marketing are to be found in the 
northwest, although Kansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma are organizing along the same 
plan as the Northwest Wheat Growers 
and it seems that this movement is 
destined to completely capture the 
middle west, inasmuch as an ambitious 
organization campaign is now in 
progress. 

There are a number of terminal grain 
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marketing associations which are not 
purely co-operative in character, some 
of them doing a jobbing business and 
others a commission business. Figures 
on the business of these latter organiza- 
tions are difficult to obtain. However, 
if we were to add them to the $25,000,- 
000 business of the purely co-operative 
associations, the grain marketing move- 
ment might look a good bit bigger than 
it really is. 
Potatoes 

The organization ef potato growers 
has received a great impetus within 
the last year. The Arrostook District 
Potato Growers of Maine, the densest 
potato area in the United States, has 
3,700 members and approximately 
65,000 acres signed up on the same plan 
as used by the cotton growers in the 
South. 

The Minnesota Potato Grower’s Ex- 
change carried on a campaign in 1922- 
23 and in December had signed 78,000 
acres and about 5,000 members. The 
Minnesota Association was re-organized 
on the California plans out of the ruins 
of the old Minnesota Exchange which 
had marketed as high as 2,400 ear 
loads of potatoes, but failed, due to 
not observing the fundamentals of co- 
operative marketing as illustrated in 
the California plan. The Michigan 
Potato Growers’ Exchange in Cadillac, 
Michigan, has. been marketing about 
3,000 cars of potatoes a year, for the 
last four or five years, but its officials 
are very much interested in the Califor- 
nia plan. The Idaho Potato Growers’ 
Exchange has just completed organiza- 
tion and North Dakota plans to line 
up with Minnesota. Another organiza- 
tion handling potatoes is the Eastern 
Shore Exchange of Virginia and Mary- 
land, selling 1,744,000 barrels of 
potatoes in 1921. 

Miscellaneous 
The Southern Produce Company of 


i Norfolk, Virginia, is credited with a 


$7,000,000 business, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmers’ Co-operative Federa- 
tion, Incorporated, with $300,000. 

There are many small co-operatives 
throughout the United States, handling 
wool, peanuts, watermelons, strawberries, 
beans, syrup, and other products. The 
government reports that there are at 
least 10,000 local co-operative organiza- 
tions in the United States. The Iowa 
Fleece and Wool Growers’ Association 
does an annual business of $2,836,259; 
the Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers, $1,- 
500,000; the Oregon Wool Growers, 
$500,000; while the New York, Texas 
and South Dakota associations are said 
to be handling about a quarter of a 
million dollars’ business each. 


Frederick A. Carroll was elected a 
vice president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. He will have charge 
of the trust department. 


BANK PARTICIPATES IN 
COTTON PARADE 


N April 3rd, 1924, Houston went 

on record for the Millionth Bale of 
Cotton celebration. The Maritime Com- 
mittee of the Houston Cotton Exchange 
and Board of Trade, sponsored the 
celebration on the oceasion of the ship- 
ping of the one millionth bale of cotton 
through the Port of Houston, during 
the season 1923-1924. 

The first Cotton Ship to clear the 
Port of Houston sailed for Liverpool 
on November 15th, 1919 with a cargo 
of 23,319 square bales of cotton. Each 
year the quantity has mounted, the 


Attractive float entered by Union National 
Bank, Houston, Texas, in recent cotton parade. 


Port Developed, until the day arrived 
on April 3rd, when the one millionth 
bale was sold at auction and placed on 
Board of the S S. “Ida Z O,” bound for 
Genoa, Italy and will be shipped from 
there to some point in Germany. 

One million bales is about one-fourth 
of the total crop in Texas and one-tenth 
of the total crop of the whole United 
States, and about one-fifth of the total 
cotton exports of the United States. 

The Union National Bank enjoys the 
distinetion of being the only financial 
institution participating in the parade. 
A handsomely decorated float was en- 
tered, featuring the bank shield and 
trade mark. The colors of red, white 
and blue were carried out to blend with 
the regular national colors as shown in 
a shield which is also the outstanding 
symbol of the bank. The outline of 
the float was also of a shield shape, set 
with stars and the name of the bank. 

Proud of Houston’s achievement the 
Union National Bank was commended 
heartily for its good spirit and co- 
operation in having representation in 
the procession. 


F. W. Nichols of Denver was elected 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
Limon, Colorado, taking the place of C. 
S. Davis. 


James MeCurdy, president of the 
First National Bank of Port Townsend, 
Washington, was elected president of 
the Olympic Peninsula Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held recently at 
Sequim. 
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OUTLOOK FOR NORMAL 
FARM PRODUCTION 


The following statement of the Agri- 
cultural Outlook for 1924 based upon 
current information and upon reports 
from 43,000 farmers, representing every 
agricultural county in the country, 
stating their intentions regarding the 
planting of spring crops, has been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Eeonomies of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide a 
basis upon which producers may make 
readjustments to meet economic changes. 

The general agricultural outlook for 
1924 indicates that farmers are under- 
taking a normal production program. 
It is apparent, however, that agricul- 
tural production this year will still be 
attended by the difficulties arising from 
high wages and other costs, loss of farm 
workers, and the general disparity 
between prices of farm and urban 
products. 

Domestic demand for agricultural 
products is at a high level. Urban 
prosperity is reflected in a heavy current 
consumption of fibres and high quality 
foods and this may be expected to con- 
tinue into the summer. 

Foreign markets, on the whole, seem 
likely to maintain about the present 
level of demand for our cotton, pork, 
wheat and tobacco. 

The situation this season with respect 
to labor, machinery, fertilizer, credit 
and other cost items is not such as to 
favor any expansion in production. 

The wheat situation shows some ten- 
dency toward improvement with the 
- market continuing somewhat more 
favorable for producers of spring than 
winter wheat. Spring wheat growers 
report intentions to reduce their acreage 
14 per cent below last spring’s plant- 
ings. Should abandonment of winter 
wheat acreage be light, as at present 
indicated, the reduction in acreage 
harvested may not be proportional to 
the reduction in seedings as reported 
last fall. 

Notwithstanding that there will 
apparently be fewer animals in the 
country to be fed next winter, corn 
growers report intentions to increase 
the acreage 3.2 per cent and, in the 
Corn Belt proper to increase it 3.5 per 
cent. This increase, if actually carried 
out and accompanied by yields as good 
as in recent years, would result in a 
large supply relative to the probable 
demand for corn. 

The swine industry is going through 
a period of liquidation and discourage- 
ment. Reeord runs of hogs to market 
still continue. In the past, such periods 
of heavy production and low prices have 
led to a reduction in breeding so drastic 
as to result later on in shortage and in 
reversal of the corn-hog balance. In- 
dications are that hog producers have 
now passed the peak of production and 
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are things that can only be 
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may be moving into one of the recurrent 
periods of low production. 

The dairy industry has expanded to 
the point where gross domestic produc- 
tion, in terms of whole milk, slightly 
exceeds gross domestic consumption. 
Although 18 million pounds net of butter 
and 64 million pounds of cheese were 
imported during 1923, stocks of con- 
densed milk and other products, more 
than equivalent to these imports, were 
piled up within the country. Judging 
from the numbers of cows on farms, 
there will be a further increase in do- 
mestie production in 1924. Foreign 


surplus production is likewise steadily 
increasing. This competition, coupled 
with the already heavy production in 
this country and the possibility that 
consumer demand may not be indefinitely 
maintained at levels predicated upon 
great industrial prosperity, suggest the 
necessity for conservatism as to further 
expansion in dairy production. 

Total receipts of cattle at publie stock 
vards during 1924 are expected to 
about equal those of 1923, despite the 
probability of somewhat lighter runs 
of strictly range stock. In view of the 
expected decrease in pork production 
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ic seems probable that beef consump- 
tion will show some inerease and that 
during 1924 cattle will meet a some- 
what more favorable market than 
during 1923. 

With indications of a reduced number 
of lambs on feed and lower shipments to 
market, the prospects favor continua- 
tion of a strong market for several 
months with larger market supplies in 
midsummer. The wool situation is 
distinctly favorable for producers and 
there is apparently opportunity at 
present for profitable increase in the 
number of sheep. 

Poultry production has expanded 
rapidly in recent vears. The record 
number of chickens now on farms in- 
dicates further expansion in 1924. 
Consumption has also increased at a 
rate that has maintained average prices 
to producers. Present comparatively 
low storage stocks place dressed poultry 
in a somewhat stronger position than 
eggs. It would appear that poultry pro- 
duction is now at a point where further 
profitable expansion may be de- 
pendent upon continuation of the 
present high level of demand. 

The tobaceo growers generally in- 
dicate an intention to plant about the 
same acreage as last year. The demand 
for export types of tobaceo has en- 
couraged growers to plan expansions of 
area of these types, while the unfavor- 
able market has let growers of dark 
varieties to indieate reduced plantings 
for 1924. Burley stocks are still high 
and intentions toward increase’ in 


acreage should be considered in 
light of this fact. 

The intentions report indicates a 
tendency to reduce the acreage of 
potatoes somewhat below that needed 
with average yields, to provide for 
average annual consumption. This 
tendency appears rather pronounced in 
the central late potato area of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. 

A decided increase in peanut acreage 
in the Southern States is planned by 
growers, apparently to replace cotton. 
The stocks on hand and increased im- 
ports make it desirable that growers 
consider carefully the effect of increased 
acreage at this time. 

Sweet potato growers plan an 
acreage, which, with average yields 
would mean a larger crop than the 
country has even consumed in any one 
year. The proposed expansion is 
largely in the boll weevil area of the 
Cotton Belt. 

Intentions to plant feed crops (oats, 
barley, and hay) indicate increases over 
last year. These increases are generally 
in line, by regions, with increased 
numbers of livestock on farms. 

An intention to increase flax by 54 
per cent is indicated. Such increase is 
well in line with the consumptive capa- 
city of this country, which at present 
consumes twice what it produces. 


Plans are being drawn for a two 
story bank and office building for the 
First National Bank, Lacon, Illinois. 
The structure will be 26x80 feet. 


A. 1. B. PRIZE ESSAY URGES 
DIVERSIFIED CROPS 


Diversified farming and reduced pro- 
duction of small grains can do more to 
cure financial ailments of northwest 
farmers than any other remedy so far 
put forward, William Hayes, Montclair, 
N. J., wrote in an _ essay which 
was chosen as winner of the $250 cash 
prize offered by Joseph Chapman of 
Minneapolis for the best article offering 
a solution of northwest farm problems. 

Mr. Chapman, vice president of the 
L. S. Donaldson Company, offered the 
prize as one of the founders of the 
American Institute of Banking. The 
contest was open to a present member- 
ship of 56,000 bankers, organized into 
160 chapters. 

Harry G. Hodapp, advertising man- 
ager of the Wells-Dickey Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, won second place in 
the contest, and third place went to 
Fred Heinecke of the National Bank 
of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Judges were Charles Donnelly, St. 
Paul, president of the Northern Pacific 


‘Railway; M. A. Taylor, Chicago, pres- 


ident of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank; E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 
Iowa, editor of “Successful Farming;” 
H. L. Russell, Madison, Wis., dean of 
the University of Wisconsin college of 
agriculture, and Nils A. Olson Wash- 
ington, representing the division of agri- 
cultural finance of the department of 
agriculture. 

Means to relieve financial stringency 
for farmers, and to give them a larger 


‘return, as outlined by Mr. Hayes, in- 


cluded : 

Reduce production to the point where 
a remunerative price is received for the 
commodities produced. 

Restore the market by increasing con- 
sumption. 

Shift production to other channels. 

Reduce railroad freight costs by ear- 
rying out railroad transportation as 
provided in the transportation act. 

Improve waterways from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Establish regional ear service agencies 
to avoid car shortages at times of 
seasonal need. 

Tracing “the present deplorable 
economic condition of the western 
farmer” back to “The Crisis of 1920,” 
Mr. Hayes said the farmer suffered 
most from the retrenchment period 
beeause while his costs of production 
had increased no more in proportion 
than those of the manufacturer, the 
manufacturer had managed to keep 
selling prices high enough to make a 
profit, while the farmers’ products drew 
low prices. 

Decline in consumption, rather than 
overproduction, was responsible for the 
situation, he said. 

“The basic cause of the present 
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hw AODERN, comprehensive 
1 AVA f commercial banking facili- 
alas ties, and a highly developed 
credit information service available 
to customers— 


The Logical Way to 
Protect Checks 


The logical way to guard, against 
fraudulent alteration is to protect all 
the writing on both sides of the check, 

National Safety Paper gives you 
this complete protection. Any change 
made on any part of the check—with 
chemicals, eraser, or knife—is in- 
stantly exposed by a glaring white 
spot or stain. 

This complete protection is also 
permanent. Neither age nor atmos- 
pheric conditions affect the safety 
chemical properties of National Safe- 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those sgl in foreign 
trade— 





Exceptional facilities for the admin= 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $27,500,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


economic condition of the western 
farmer is that he has continued to produce 
the same amount as he did during the 
war, while the consumption of these 
products has been markedly curtailed,” 
he said. 


“T think the eredit needs of the 
western farmer are fully provided for 
through the federal reserve bank, which 
furnishes him credit for periods up to 
six months; through the federal inter- 
mediate eredit banks, which furnish 
eredit for periods ranging from six 
months to three years, and the federal 
loan system, which furnishes long time 
eredit for periods over three years.” 

Holding of crops, extension of credit 
to permit farmers to do so; even co- 
operative marketing organizations, as 
related to grain sales, have merit, “but 
none of them touches the basic trouble, 
which is simply that, considering the 
enormous decline in the demand for 
the products of the western farmer, his 
is an over expanded industry,” Mr. 
Hayes summed up. 

So, he said, reduction of production 
is “the surest remedy, but it is the least 
desirable of the three;” restoration of 
the market involves the recovery of 
Europe, and “it is doubtful if we can 
do much toward this end’—and “to 
bridge this gap, it seems to me that the 
western farmer must resign himself to 
shifting his production from wheat and 
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the other grains to products which ean 


sell here in the United States at a 
profit.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY, published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1924. 

STATE OF pon = 

COUNTY OF COOK §** 

Before me a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid personally appeared 
Joseph M. Regan, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Managing Editor of Tok BANKERS MONTHLY 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912 embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor, Joseph M. Regan, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois; Managing Editor, Joseph M. 
Regan, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Business Manager, Joseph M. Regan, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given 
below; if the publication is owned by a cor- 
poration the name of the corporation and the 
names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock should be given.) 

Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. MeNally, 
(Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally,deceased ) 
536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; H. B. Clow, 60 
Scott St., Chicago; Andrew F. W. McNally, 536- 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago; James McNally 
Estate, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Sabina 
R. Arnold, Western Springs, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. 
Milchsack, 331 Center St., Nazareth, Pa.; 

M. Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Florence Peirce Mott, care Whitney Central 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Bank, New Orleans, 
MacKenzie, 1161 Monadnock 
E. C. Buehring, 536-538 S. Clark Street, Chi 
cago; Jessie Hessert, 547 Fullerton Parkway, 
Chicago; Eleanor V. McNally, 1041 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, Ills.; Julia Hessert, 219 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago; F. D. Payne, 3631 Bosworth 
Ave., Chicago; Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf St., 
Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state). None that I know of. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs eontain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stocks and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this 
affiant has not reason to believe that any other 
person, association or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only). 

JosEPH M ReEGan, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of April, 1924. 

M. J. STANTON, 


Notary 
(SEAL] 
coramission expires 


La.; Mary A. B. 
Block, Chicago; 


Public. 
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A SIMPLE ANALYSIS 
OF LEADING BONDS 


N considering the obligations of 
private corporations as an_ invest- 
ment the purchaser must rely for his 
security primarily upon the earnings of 
the corporation. The holder of a first 
mortgage bond is apt to look at the 
mortgage as his primary security. 
Property valuation may be several 
times the bond issue, but let earning 
power drop to nothing and _ little 
remains of value. Not bricks and 
mortar, but what they can be made to 
produce in earnings determines real 
security. Best evidence of earning 
power is actual performance in good 
and bad times. We see then the relative 
hazard in bonds of any enterprise with 
no established earnings record. 
Private corporation bonds range 
themselves naturally in the order of 
earnings stability. First are generally 
considered railroad bonds. In this 
leadership they have been seriously 
shaken by Government and State regula- 
tion, holding earning power down in 
the face of mounting expenses and 
costs. One thing the public demanded 
was service; one thing the railroad was 
not entitled to, it seemed, was earnings 
with which to provide service. Today 
conditions are better and lately we have 
had the unusual spectacle of railroads— 
of course only the strongest—raising 
capital through sale of stock. Stability 
of railroad bonds rests on importance 
of the service rendered, permanence of 
the property, and the comparative 
regularity of earnings. Railways change 
slowly in character. Some are good, 
some bad, some indifferent, but what- 
ever any one, it will run pretty close to 
form, year in and.year out, until the ter- 
ritory served or the road’s economic 
position changes. Therefore, in judging 
railroad bonds, consider relation of 
earnings to fixed charges; character of 
territory and traffic; advantage of loca- 
tion; physical condition; ability of 
management; political condition. 
Among railroad bonds a class of very 
high reputation is the equipment obliga- 
tion. Few railroad mortgages cover 
rolling equipment which is generally 
financed separately. Other property is 
permanent. Equipment moves about, 
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By FRANCIS A. BONNER 


Lee, Higginson and Company 


making a mortgage difficult. It wears 
out and becomes obsolete, making short 
loans necessary. Cars and locomotives 
at first were obtained by giving notes 
to the builders for part payment. 
Today there are two general types of 
equipment bond:— those based on con- 
ditional sale and those on the Philadel- 


FRANCIS A. BONNER 


phia Plan. 


‘Under the former plan cars 
are sold to the railroad on a part pay- 
ment, the sale being conditional on pay- 
ment of interest and serial principal 


The bonds are 
the purchasing 


of the bonds issued. 
direct obligations of 
railroad. Pennsylvania had no law ree- 
ognizing conditional sales. To get 
around this there was envolved the 
Philadelphia Plan. Title to the equip- 
ment is vested in a third party as trustee, 
who then leases it to the operating road 
at a rental sufficient to pay interest 
and principal as they fall due. The 
trustee and not the railroad issues the 
securities, which are really certificates 
of participation in a trust, and known 
as equipment or car trust certificates. 
Often they bear the guaranty of the 
railroad. Out of rentals the trustee 


pays dividends on these certificates and 
principal at maturity. Since the first 
cash payment and rapid reduction of 
the loan create a safe margin, and since 
the equipment ean be sold readily if 
default occurs, the character of security 
is very high. 

Publie utility bonds generally rank 
next to railroads. These are bonds of 
the companies supplying the great 
services now necessary to life—electric 
light and power, gas, local and inter- 
urban transportation, water, telephone 
and telegraph. High in favor today 
are the electric light and power com- 
panies. In the critical days during and 
after the war, these companies showed 
their strength. It is said that not one 
purely electric light and power com- 
pany went through receivership during 
the war. This was possible because of 
comparatively small labor cost, improv- 
ing apparatus, steadily increasing 
demand for industrial and household 
uses. Hydro-electrie companies enjoy 
nearly complete freedom from labor, 
fuel and transportation troubles, and as 
a class stand at the top of public 
utilities. 

Gas properties suffered more during 
the war, partly through obsolete methods, 
largely through rising costs of coal, 
oil, and labor, more important here 
than with the electric companies. 
Stability is founded on the wide use 
of gas as fuel for household use, an 
everyday necessity varying in good and 
hard times. So also the telephone and 
telegraph. Rapidity of the telephone’s 
growth from a luxury to an everyday 
necessity is equaled if at all only by 
the electric light. 

With the street railways and the great 
interurban electric systems also in- 
cluded in the “transactions,” labor is the 
principal expense. There was loss of 
flexibility in raising rates to meet the 
rising cost. The automobile also 
seriously cut into their business. Trac- 
tion companies were hardest hit of all 
public utilities. One of the most stable 
fields of investment became one from 
which capital shied. For several years 
bankers have been measuring strength 
in a public utility largely by absence 
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of traction service. They still point 
with pride where the percentage is small. 

But the very conditions which played 
such havoe among industrial com- 
panies when war-time prices collapsed, 
directly helped the public utilities, trae- 
tions included. They had no high-priced 
inventories to write off. Expenses de- 
clined, labor became efficient, higher 
rates were grantor. Public utilities 
have been among the most popular 
bonds in recent years, not only for 
normal stability, but because they were 
one class distinctly improved by falling 
prices. 

In any public utility, population 
served is important for the greater the 
volume and diversity of demand, the 
greater the stability of earnings, effi- 
ciency, and margin of safety. Manage- 
ment is important and also, since public 
utilities are naturally monopolies, often 
using public highways, franchises. 
Franchises are generally conceded less 
important today. 

Passing to the industrial group, con- 
ditions are very different. Here man- 
agement has full sway for reaping 
gains through increased efficiency and 
profits, limited only by competition 
and eapacity of production and dis- 
tribution. Able management creates 
bonded debt only under compulsion of 
some advantage to be gained, and 
having ereated it, desires as speedily as 
possible to get rid of it from earnings. 
On the other hand, there are greater 
chances of fluctuations as conditions 
change. This makes desirable ordinarily 
a shorter term for industrial loans and 
the sinking fund is regarded as almost 
an essential feature, unless the bonds 
are paid serially. It is a tribute to the 
stability of modern industrials that, 
whereas not many years ago the more 
conservative bond houses seldom would 
touch an industrial bond; today some 
industrials vie with public utilities in 
established earning power. Bonds of 
the better companies are among the 
most conservative of investments. For 
instance, General Electric Debenture 
5’s sell today on about a 4.90 per cent 
basis. 

With industrials, then, earnings 
records and prospects must be studied 
more carefully. What are earnings 
today in relation to fixed charges. What 
has been earned in times of depression? 
What earned over an average of good 
and bad years? What are the pros- 
pective earnings, based on probable 
demand for the product, and economic 
advantage of the company in its com- 
petitive field? What is the manage- 
ment’s ability as indicated by margin 
of profit, turnover of capital and in- 
ventories, amount of outstanding re- 
ceivables, ratio of bad debts? What 
are the reliable physical values and 
what character of claim have you on 
the property? 
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From Your 
Bond Department 
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and experienced bank bond 
men is at your service to help 
you make your bond depart- 
ment more profitable. G] We 
offer you a service based upon 
a thorough knowledge of bank 
bond department operation. 
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There are many kinds of industrials. 
Certain broad principals underlie all, 
but each is so different in some respects 
that each must be judged by its own 
standards. Factors unimportant to one 
may be vital to another. One may re- 
quire heavy fixed assets, another liquid 
assets; one has large margins of profit 
with slow turnover, another small 
margins with rapid turnover. In the 
steel and iron industry, location, of 
plants with relation to raw materials 
and markets; competition; complete- 
ness as a unit from raw material to 
finished product; how well plants are 
balaneed; character of product and 
class of customers. In the textile in- 
dustry, class of textile produced, 


118-120 Burdick Arcade 
KALAMAZOO 


whether woolens, cottons, ete.; semi- 
finished or finished and who uses it; 
ability of management in purchasing 
and selling; labor supply, as skilled or 
unskilled labor is required; labor condi- 
tions; capitalization and overhead per 
spindle, ete. 

In machinery manufacturing, what is 
made; how and where distributed and 
to what kind of industry; investment 
in plant and equipment likely to be 
heavy, and to what extent in highly 
specialized kinds; turnover and margin 
of profit and the situation as to patents. 


A bank and office building, two stories 
high will be erected for the Peoples 
State Bank, Wayne, West Virginia. 
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HOW UTILITIES ARE 
AIDING THE BANKS 


NYTHING done by any agency to 

improve or develop any given com- 
munity must eventually be of material 
benefit to the banker who runs his bank 
in such a community. When the utility 
company spends thousands of dollars 
on construction work to erect a new 
power plant, a new transmission line, 
a new gas plant, a new traction com- 
pany, a new gas holder or anything 
else designed to produce service in the 
community in which such expenditures 
are made, it is the signal for increased 
business activity in that community. 

Such expenditures create new busi- 
ness in the community; they produce a 
demand for labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled, and in many instances on big 
projects serve to bring additional popula- 
tion to the community. This means a 
greater circulation of money and when- 
ever there is a greater circulation of 
money, the banker reaps the benefit. 
New construction work does something 
else. It lets the community have publi- 
city showing that it is a live and growing 
town or city and its reputation for being 
“live” is established. 

It has become the practice of almost 
every large publie utility company to 
secure a large part of new money neces- 
sary for additions and _ betterments 
through the sale of Preferred stock in 
the communities served; in other words, 
selling this stock and raising new money 
through its sale to customers. This is 
customer-ownership. To the banker 
high pressure sale of this preferred 
stock in his community may result at 
first in the loss in part of some of the 
savings deposits which he has had in his 
institution. Experience teaches that 
this loss in deposits is purely tempo- 
rary, as the money is redistributed after 
it has been expended for material and 


wages, and ‘eventually returns to the 
bank from which it was withdrawn. 


Customer-ownership work by public 
utility companies has gone quite a 
distance toward eliminating the fake 
security promoter. Various estimates 
have been made showing that from 
$500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 are lost 
each year because of the gullibility of 
the American public which throws away 
these amounts on valueless stocks of 
fly-by-night promotions. The customer- 
ownership sale of stocks by utility com- 
panies to their customers is both an at- 
tractive and educational proposition in 
that it educates the small buyer as to 
what constitutes a safe investment and 
arms him against the tempting bait and 
lure of the unscrupulous faker. It is 
usually the small investor who has lost 
most money to the faker and the 
reasons for this are clear. In the first 
place, the small investor is not generally 
desired by the average investment house 
as the carrying of his account is expen- 
sive. Publie utility companies, on the 
other hand, solicit this small investor’s 
business and serve a double purpose in 
that they place a good security with 
the small investor and are able to do so 
because of the aggregate volume of 
business done, securing their new funds 
at a reasonable rate and cutting the 
cost per customer down much lower 
than it would be possible for the in- 
vestment banker to do—(Henry L. 
Doherty & Co’s Investment Bulletin) 


Delos W. Cooke, associate director of 
the Cunard Line and a director of the 
Seaboard National Bank, White Rock 


Mineral Springs Company, Maxwell 
Motor Company, American Surety 


Company and the Twenty-five Broad- 
way Corporation, has been elected a 
trustee of the Bowery Savings Bank of 
New York. 
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BANKERS FOREIGN TRADE 
GROUP CONVENES 


A number of bankers interested in the 
encouragement and_ stimulation of 
foreign trade convened in Buffalo, New 
York on March 19th and 20th. This 
organization is the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion for Foreign Trade, and its latest 
meeting, in Buffalo, was its third 
annual convention. The meeting was 
addressed among others by Grosvenor 
M. Jones, chief of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merece, Fred I. Kent, vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
and H. P. G. Deans, vice president of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chieago, and president of the Associa- 
tion. 

Officers of the Bankers’ Association 
for Foreign Trade for 1924 are H. P. G. 
Deans, Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, president; F. M. Horton, 
Central National Bank, Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, first vice 
president; G. M. Mosler, Brighton 
Bank and Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
second vice president; Fred W. Allen, 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
secretary; F. C. Clifford, American 
National Bank, Milwaukee, treasurer. 

Directors of this Associaton for 1924 
include A. L. Eaton, Manufacturers and 
Traders National Bank, Buffalo; C. P. 
Clifford, First National Bank, Chicago; 
W. B. Millen, Capital National Bank, 
St. Paul; J. Z. Miller, Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City; R. P. Frazer, 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit; F. J. 
Zurlinden, Federal Reserve’ Bank, 
Cleveland; T. J. Johnson, First National 
Bank of Boston; C. A. Frese, Ohio 
Savings Bank and Trust Co., Toledo. 


The First National Bank of Daven- 
port, Iowa, announces the organization 
of the First National Trust Company, 
formed under the federal banking laws 
and given all of the powers of a trust 
company in the State of Iowa. The 
Trust Company department has the 
same officers as provided by law. For 
this office, P. A. Tornquist, assistant 
eashier of the bank, has been selected. 
It is expected that the trust department 
will play an important part in the new 
home which the bank is now erecting. 


The following officers of the Bank of 
Leipsie, Ohio, were elected recently: 
J. N. Bushong, president; S. F. Ed- 
wards, first vice president; R. C. Fire- 
stine, second vice president, and Frank 
D. Rosenberger, cashier and secretary. 


Robert Waite of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, secretary of the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association, is the new president of the 
Central State Bankers’ Association. 
J. L. Welch of Mitchell, South Dakota, 
was elected secretary. 
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HOW MONETARY POLICY 
SWAYS COURSE OF BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 36) 


committees in which American repre- 
sentatives are included to investigate 
the present position of the reparations 
problem. 

The second is the conclusion of a 
treaty between Italy and Jugo-Slavia, 
though it goes only so far as to include 
a settlement of the Fiume dispute that 
has threatened war more than once. 

The third event is the formal recogni- 
tion of the Soviet government by Great 
Britain and by Italy and acceptance 
by Russia of an invitation to London 
to diseuss afresh all matters at issue 
with the British government. 

There are some gloomier aspects, 
however. For example, the lull m the 
exchanges gives very little promise of 
lasting stability. In Germany there is 
no certainty that the present control of 
the printing press can be maintained if 
the German government has to continue 
to pay the costs of the French oceu- 
pation of the Ruhr, and there is likeli- 
hood of inflation if the German budget 
is saddled with any additional burdens. 
The whole future of the reparations 
questions is still dependent upon the 
will of France and there are only the 
slenderest evidences that France is in- 
clined to modify her attitude. For ex- 
ample, the real meaning of the recent 
treaty with Czecho-Slovakia is a deter- 
mination to pursue the policy of per- 
petuating the military.subjection of the 
Central Powers, regardless of conse- 
quenees. The first part of the Jugo- 
Slavia Treaty has obviously a like object 
in view. Again, the Russian question, 
despite de jure recognition, is really 
no farther advanced than it was after 
the Genoa and The Hague conferences; 
for the question of Russia’s debts, of 
the credits necessary for her reconstrue- 
tion and of communistie propaganda 
abroad seem no nearer settlement. 

Then, too, the League of Nations on 
which Europe’s ultimate hope of peace 
so largely rests is still very far from 
possessing authority, lacking the mem- 
bership of America, Germany and 
Russia, though it has_ greatly 
strengthened its position during the 
past year. Indeed, Europe still seems 
far from disarmament. 

In the economic sphere the general 
tendency for each nation is to go over 
to protection and isolation rather than 
cooperation. The question of interna- 
tional indebtedness looms darkly in the 
future. That the European problem 
must be approached from a new angle 
is becoming generally appreciated. 

There is, further, a feeling that there 
is no need to wait for the settlement of 
outstanding political controversies. 
Very real progress is possible regard- 
less of reparations. For example, 
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Austria, Poland, Italy and other Middle 
European countries have done much to 
restore their finances despite repara- 
tions. In all these countries it was not 
necessary to wait until the -budget was 
balaneed before checking inflation and 
depreciation of the currency. All that 
is required is to establish a definite 
prospect of balancing the budget in a 
reasonable space of time and to cover 
the deficit by means of long-term loans. 

In taking inventory now a review of 
1923 is necessary. The political events 
of 1923 showed a schism in Anglo- 
French policy at the beginning of the 
year; the seizure and blockade of the 
Ruhr by France, leading to the utter 
collapse of Germany; the long-drawn 
out negotiations over a hotly debated 
peace at Lausanne which, though it 
was crowned eventually by signature of 
a treaty, caused repeated fears of the 
outbreak of a Near East war; a sudden 
ultimatum by Italy to Greece followed 
by an open challenge of the authority 
of the League of Nations by one of the 
chief signatories to the covenant; a 
fresh crisis between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia over the old dispute concerning 
the ownership of Fiume, (which was 
later given to Italy by an amicable 
treaty early in 1924); the sudden in- 
eursion of armed Lithuanian insurgents 
into the Memel district in open challenge 
to the authority of the Allied Powers; 
the outbreak of an acrimonious dispute 





over the Vilna zone; besides a coup 
d'etat in Bulgaria, Spain and Portugal. 

In the economic sphere currency de- 
preciation was carried to lengths pre- 
viously unknown. Besides the German 
mark and the Soviet paper rouble, new 
low “reeord” value in terms of the dollar. 
were established by the eurrencies of 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Greece, Hungary, Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Poland, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Uruguay. In a few 
important cases—notably France and 
Belgium—the declines have been further 
surpassed in the present year. 

But no review of exchange move- 
ments can leave out of account the satis- 
factory stabilization of the Austrian 
currency. This was due to the rigid 
financial discipline assumed by the 
Austrian government and the assistance 
rendered by the League of Nations in 
promoting a guaranteed international 
loan. This achievement is of the 
greatest significance not merely because 
it saved Austria from ruin but, first, 
beeause it points the way by which 
stabilization of currencies and exchanges 
may finally be achieved and, second, 
heeause it vindicates the usefulness of 
the League of Nations. 

It is worth while to fill in the picture, 
the outlines of which have been sketched 
thus far, by noting some important 
factors in the monetary policies 
of some of the leading nations. In 
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Great Britain during the long read- 
justment following the inflation of 
1919-1920 business has become more 
and more insistent on the removal of 
all obstacles to recovery. Through pres- 
sure by the Federation of British In- 
dustries the income tax was reduced in 
1922 and 1923. Meanwhile the policy 
of deflation, as recommended by the 
Cunliffe Committee, has continued in 
foree. It was realized that things had 
to be brought back to normal and the 
theory of the business cycle was resorted 
to in forecasting the return to pros- 
perity. 

When January, 1923 arrived it was 
hoped that the year would see a turn 
for the better. As time went on, how- 
ever, with hopes but partially fulfilled, 
husiness became impatient of the cyele 
theory. When signs of a setback ap- 
peared in April economists had to ex- 
plain that unforeseen events, such as the 
Ruhr occupation, had thrown a wrench 
into the machinery of progress and had 
delayed the operation of normal laws. 
Business at once replied that on the 
same principle some other violent action 
could be taken that would have the 
opposite effect, ie, hasten the return 
of good times. 

While there was much controversy, 
in actual fact, however, the only sensa- 
tional event of the British money 
market during the year was the raising 
of the bank rate from 3 per cent to 4 
per cent on July 5th. Rarely in the 
history of the Bank of England has a 
decision given rise to greater surprise, 
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greater mystification and greater criti- 
cism than that of July 5th. It is clear 
that this decision was not due to the 
state of business, for business was 
hesitating and prices were falling. 
Therefore the reason for it must be 
looked for elsewhere. 


First. There was undoubtedly in 
existence a considerable amount of 
speculation in the security markets, 
while a glut of fresh issues of capital 
(including several large foreign loans, 
such as the Austrian Guaranteed Loan) 
was adding to the pressure upon the 
credit supply. 


Second. There was the very discon- 
certing weakness in sterling exchange 
after its rapid approach to parity in 
the early part of the year. To this 
several causes doubtless contributed 
such as the raising of the Federal Re- 
serve Board rediscount rate from 4 per 
cent to 4% per cent on February 23, 
1923, the more rapid fall of American 
than British prices, the need in Britain 
for providing large amounts of dollars 
for the payment of the American debt 
interest and the unsettled condition of 
Europe. 

The reason in the mind of the diree- 
tors of the Bank of England may have 
been the desire to check stock exchange 
speculation in London, or to check the 
falling sterling exchange. With regard 
to speculation the bank rate change had 
the desired effect and there was no 
further undue activity. The weakness 
in the exchange, however, was only tem- 
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porarily checked to be renewed later in 
the year. 

Criticism of this decision to raise the 
bank rate was made by the economic 
school of writers which holds that the 
aim of monetary policy should be 
stability of commodity prices on the 
ground that at a time of falling prices 
and flagging trade it would operate 
against stabilization, and that the need 
for a stable sterling exchange should 
be subordinated to the need for stable 
sterling pieces. 

But events have shown that the criti- 
cism was not well grounded. The rise 
in the bank rate did little or nothing to 
stop the fall in sterling exchange, though 
the critics had not made it part of their 
complaint that the measure would be 
ineffective for that object, but, on the 
other hand, it was followed not by a 
further depression of prices but by a 
sharp recovery. That recovery was ac- 
companied by a continued decline in 
American prices, and the further fall 
in the value of the pound was therefore 
in accordance with the purchasing 
power parity theory. 

The truth is that the raising of the 
bank rate to 4 per cent was not a suf- 
ficiently drastic medicine to produce 
either the desirable effect of a stronger 
exchange or the undesirable one of dis- 
couraged trade. It was probably jus- 
tified on financial grounds, but it was 
certainly not a decisive step in the pur- 
suance of the Cunliffe policy. 

The fundamental principle of the 
Cunliffe Report is the ultimate return 
to an effective gold standard. Accord- 
ing to the report the government should 
cease gold export, credit inflation should 
be checked and issue of fiduciary notes 
should be limited. 

The prerequisites for the restoration 
of an effective gold standard are stated 
in detail by the Cunliffe Report, as 
follows: 

(a) The cessation of Govenment bor- 
rowing as soon as possible after the 
war. We recommend that at the earliest 
possible moment an adequate sinking 
fund should be provided out of revenue, 
so that there may be a regular annual 
reduction of capital liabilities, more 
especially those which constitute the 
floating debt. 

(b) The recognized machinery— 
namely, the raising and making effective 
of the Bank of England discount rate, 
which before the war operated to check 
a foreign drain of gold and the specula- 
tive expansion of credit in this country 
—must be kept in working order. This 
necessity cannot, and should not, be 
evaded by any attempt to continue dif- 
ferential rates for home and foreign 
money after the war. 

(c) The issue of fiduciary notes 
should, as soon as practicable, once 
more be limited by law, and the present 
arrangements under which deposits at 
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the Bank of England may be exchanged 
for legal-tender currency without af- 
fecting the reserve of the banking de- 
partment should be terminated at the 
earliest possible moment. Subject to 
transitional arrangements as regards 
currency notes and to any special ar- 
rangements in regard to Scotland and 
Ireland which we may have to propose 
when we come to deal with questions 
affecting those parts of the United 
Kingdom, we recommend that the note 
issue (except as regards existing 
private issues) should be entirely in 
the hands of the Bank of England. 
The notes should be payable in London 
only and should be legal tender through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


As regards the control of the note 
issue, we make the following observa- 
tions : 

(1) While the obligations to pay 
both Bank of England notes and cur- 
reney notes in gold on demand should 
be maintained, it is not necessary or 
desirable that there should be any early 
resumption of the internal circulation 
of gold coin. 

(2) While the import of gold should 
be free from all restrictions, it is con- 
venient that the Bank of England 
should have cognizance of all gold 
exports, and we recommend that the 
exports of gold coin or bullion should 
be subject to the condition that such 
coin and bullion has been obtained from 
the bank for the purpose. The bank 
should be under obligation to supply 
gold for export in exchange for its 
notes. 

(3) In view of the withdrawal of 
gold from eireulation we recommend 
that the gold reserves of the country 
should be held by one central institu- 
tion and that all banks should transfer 
any gold now held by them to the Bank 
of England. 

Having carefully considered the 
various proposals which have been 
placed ‘before us as regards the basis 
of the fiduciary note issue, we recom- 
mend that the principle of the bank 
charter act, 1844, should be maintained, 
namely, that there should be a fixed 
fiduciary issue beyond which notes 
should only be issued in exchange for 
gold. The separation of the.issue and 
banking departments of the Bank of 
England should be maintained, and the 
weekly return should continue to be 
published in its present form. 

As the Federation of British Indus- 
tries had taken the lead in a demand 
for lower income taxes, it is not sur- 
prising to. find the first attack against 
the Cunliffe recommendations embodied 
in a pronunciamento of the federation 
October 12, 1923, on trade depression, 
urging that the Cunliffe policy had re- 
sulted in 


1. A rapid fall in prices. 
2. A consequent dislocation of trade 
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and severe losses to practically the 
whole commercial and industrial com- 
munity. 
3. A severe check to export trade. 
4. An inerease in the burden of the 
external debt. 


5. Severe unemployment. 

The federation disclaimed any inten- 
tion to offer an opposite policy which 
would serve better than that of defla- 
tion. They merely “viewed with alarm” 
the further delay of profitable business 
activities and asked for the appoint- 
ment of another committee to represent 
industry, commerce and labor as well 
as financial and economic experts. No 
such committee was appointed. 

The action of the federation precipi- 


tated a real controversy in the fall of 
1923 between two schools of financial 
policy that were designated as “infla- 
tionists” and “deflationists.” The line 
up was not sharply defined and many 
opponents of deflation took pains to 
announce that they would not go so far 
as to advocate inflation and, therefore, 
announced themselves as “non-infla- 
tionists,” meaning presumably that they 
desired the stability aimed at in de- 
flationary measures without any of the 
attendant sacrifice. Another  char- 
acterization of the two attitudes defined 
them as representatives, respectively, of 
the Cunliffe policy of the Cambridge 
school of thought, under the leadership 
of John Maynard Keynes. 
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Mr. Keynes and the stabilization 
school have definitely challenged the 
ultimate return to the gold standard. 
They urge that gold even before the 
war was a defective measure of value, 
that the concentration of the greater 
part of the world’s stock of gold in 
the United States implies a greater in- 
stability of value in the future and that 
the vital interests of commerce demand 
rather stable commodity prices than 
stable exchange. 

The full expression of the desire to 
do away with the gold standard is re- 
vealed in the most recent book by Mr. 
Keynes entitled “Monetary Reform.” 
The contentions so brilliantly made by 
this author are too familiar to need re- 
petition at this juncture. The argu- 
ments presented by Mr. Keynes are 
not so much in point as an ontline of 
the controversy which his thoughtful 
book provoked. 

In common opinion the most effective 
reply was that presented in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Westminster Bank 
Review, under the title “Is the Gold 
Standard Doomed?” showing that 
sterling bills would lose caste abroad 
unless exchangeable for a fixed weight 
of gold. Foreign trade requires such 
stability. While the rest of the world 
uses gold an individual nation must do 
SO. 

The most significant passages of this 
reply were as follows: 

“The bill on London would no longer 
be exchangeable without question for a 
fixed weight of gold, but for a weight 
of gold varying with the quoted price. 
There would, therefore, be inevitably 
less demand abroad for the bill on London 
or for the sterling bank balance. No 
gold-exchange country would dare to 
hold sterling bills against its currency 
issue, when the amount of gold which 
they represent may vary by 4 or 5 (or 
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more) per cent before they mature. No 
foreign banker would want to keep 
money on deposit in London merely on 
the assurance that it would always pur- 
chase the same quantity, not of gold or 
any other individual commodity, but of 
commodities in general. The sterling 
bank balance would lose caste abroad. 
They would be less eagerly sought after, 
and our bankers, accepting houses, and 
discount houses would suffer in conse- 
quence. To the British trader, too, 
stability of internal prices can prove 
no satisfactory substitute for stable ex- 
changes. Our foreign commerce, which 
is so large a proportion of our whole 
trade, requires stability abroad no less 
than stability at home. The scientifically 
perfect currency is of no use to the 
importer and the foreign merchant if 
their customers will not accept it. * * 
Any attempt to establish a system of 
currency which is not acceptable to the 
rest of the world, and which precludes 
full financial co-operation with other 
countries, would be a highly dangerous 
experiment. We must choose gold as 
long as the rest of the world clings to 
gold. 

In a word, this view of Keynes’ 
school has met with strong opposition 
from other economists and practical 
bankers who point to the dangers of 
substituting an untried system of 
control by reference to price index 
numbers for the well tried and well 
understood automatie control of a gold 
standard, and who dwell especially on 
the risk to Great Britain, to which in- 
ternational trade is a primary necessity, 
of cutting itself off from the monetary 
system which the world is trying to 
restore. 

This whole debate in the autumn of 
1923 got under way before any author- 
itative definition of the terms “inflation” 
and “deflation” was established. Con- 
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sequently, the terms came to be very 
loosely used and gave rise to a great 
deal of misunderstanding. 

Prominent officials were not free from 
blame for this situation. Indeed, a 
marked decline in stocks and a minor 
“flight from the pound” resulted from 
the statement of a high official that “a 
little inflation could do no harm.” 
Financial interests and the press took 
alarm at the consequences of this ill- 
judged remark, with the result that in 
November the financial experts went 
on record with emphatie disapproval 
of any policy that remotely resembled 
inflation. 

Matters stood at this stage when a 
general election was announced to test 
out a policy of protection rather than 
inflation as a eure for depression and 
unemployment. The new issue for the 
moment turned attention away from 
the inflation controversy, but in doing 
so it focused the attention of financial 
interests on the program of the Labor 
Party destined to displace the Conser- 
vative Ministry. 

As one of the leading planks of the 
Labor Party was a capital levy on 
fortunes of £5,000 and over, there was 
little hope for restoration of full con- 
fidence in the financial situation. 

Confidence is the corner stone of in- 
dustrial prosperity and the campaign 
was waged around the proposed levy 
almost as much as over the protectionist 
policy. The election gave the Labor 
Party a theoretical victory,’ but, inas- 
much as it controls only 31 per cent 
of the votes, there need be no concern 
over any immediate application of the 
capital levy policy. Labor leaders an- 
nounced a campaign of education de- 
signed to gain adherents to the prin- 
ciple by 1929 when the real occasion 
for the levy will arise, according to them, 
in the approach of the date for re- 
demption of the war loan. To the 
degree that the crisis was deferred, 
therefore, there was some revival of 
confidence in the financial situation. 


It was surely a dramatic coincidence 
in political history that this accession 
to power of a Labor government in the 
British House of Commons should have 
occurred at the very hour of the death 
of the Russian Soviet’s dictator, whose 
last look on life showed him his 
fanatical life work an admitted failure; 
his plan of a communist state a total 
wreck, and its former adherents, hat in 
hand, addressing foreign capital with 
anu invitation to come and develop the 
resources of Soviet Russia. 

With the European nations deep in 
monetary troubles, with Great Britain 
in spite of its difficulties holding to gold 
as a standard, we in the United States 
who possess more than half the world’s 
stoek of monetary gold may well ask: 
What shall we do with our excess gold? 

The Federal Reserve Board is not 
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controlling credit, as we have seen, on 
a policy akin to that embodied in the 
Cunliffe Committee report. When the 
United States Treasury was calling for 
billions during the war years it was 
necessary to use gold on the banking 
principle rather than in the currency 
principle, i. e., to issue Federal Reserve 
notes on 40 per cent gold as a partial 
basis and with a fiduciary element in 
commercial paper for the balance. 
Today, on the other hand, the Board 
has changed the form of its statement 
and earmarks practically a 100 per cent 
gold reserve to be held back of reserve 
notes. In fact at present there is a 
trifle more than the total of Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation. 

There are differences of detail 
between the practice of the Bank of 
England and the Federal Reserve 
Board. But in principle it is as de- 
sirable for us as it is necessary for 
England that the volume of domestic 
credit shall be controlled by the move- 
ment of gold in the settlement of in- 
ternational balances. It might be said 
that this is even more necessary for us 
than for England, since we are the only 
country of international importance in 
a money sense which has the ability and 
duty to preserve the gold standard by 
assistance to nations trying to return 
to it or maintain it. We are the trustees 
of over four billion dollars in gold. If 
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we keep it for our sole use we weaken 
its value by as much as we strengthen 
those who propose the use of monetary 
substitutes. But substituting for vari- 
able gold and imaginary dollars whose 
purchasing power is to be kept uniform 
with an index is attempting to regulate 
prices in a way the Board was not 
created for. 

The gold standard can be preserved 
only by the use of the gold in the 
Federal Reserve. There is no other 
free gold and not enough gold in total 
existence without ours to restore in- 
ternational trade on the basis of settle- 
ment of balances in gold. Secretary 
Hoover, Secretary Mellon and Paul 
Warburg are among those who have 
foreseen this. Mr. Warburg said re- 
cently : 

‘Many leading central banks, and 
some of the newly born note-issuing 
banks (of Europe) are now using their 
eash balances in the United States or 
dollar acceptances as their principal 
or secondary gold reserves. Thus our 
vast gold treasure has begun to serve 
as the fundamental basis not only for 
our own eurreney and eredit structure, 
but also for that of other countries. 
This condition is likely to prevail in 
an increasing measure in coming years 
and it will, therefore, be all the more 
important to keep our gold reserves 
high. 
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“If the world is ever to return to a 
fairly normal state of things it must 
be permitted, in one form or another, 
to regain the faculty of using as the 
basis of its financial structure that 
share of Uncle Sam’s excess ownership 
of gold that is a luxury and danger 
to him and a necessity for others. We 
must learn to consider our’ gold as the 
gold reserve, not only of the United 
States, but of practically the entire 
world, and we must administer it with 
that facet in our minds.” 


Directors of the Southwest National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas, elected Mike H. 
Thomas chairman of the board, and 
Fred Mercer vice president as well as 
a member of the board. Mr. Thomas is 
president of M. H. Thomas & Company, 
cotton merchants, and has been engaged 
in the cotton business in Dallas for 
more than thirty years. Mr. Mercer has 
been for the past eight months assistant 
vice president of the Southwest Na- 
tional Bank. 


E. Rivers, president of the E. Rivers 
Realty Company, was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Atlanta Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Atlanta, Georgia. He has 
been a director of the bank since its 
organization, and also a member of the 
executive committee. 
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RESIGNS 22 YEARS’ POST 
IN INDIANA ASSOCIATION 


Andrew Smith, executive secretary of 
the Indiana Bankers Association for 22 
years, resigned April 3rd on account of 











ANDREW SMITH 


ill health. Mr. Smith is also vice pres- 
ident of the Indiana National Bank, 
Indianapolis, and he has severed all 
business connections except with the 
bank. The office of the Indiana Bank- 
ers association will remain in charge of 
Miss Forba McDaniel, assistant secretary 
until the next meeting of the association 
September 11-12, when a new secretary 
will be elected. 

Mr. Smith served as secretary of the 
association since 1902—five years after 
it was formed—and under his supervi- 
sion it has grown from a membership of 
300 banks to one of the most closely 
organized associations in the country 
with a membership of more than 1,100 
banks. 

Early last autumn Mr. Smith became 
ill} and went to Florida to recuperate, 
and only recently resumed his work at 
the Indiana National Bank. 
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RESERVE CITY BANKERS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


Association of Reserve City Bankers 
which was held in Dallas, Texas April 
14th, 15th and 16th was mainly oe- 
cupied with the discussion of “Indus- 
trial Refinancing and Re-organization,” 
a subject of vital importance to com- 
mercial and investment bankers through- 
out the country. 

The Association of Reserve City 
Bankers has a membership of 400 prom- 
inent bankers of the Reserve cities, 
and its objects and purposes according 
to Craig B. Hazlewood, president of 
the association and vice president of 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago, are 
“to foster, protect, and advance the 
banking interests generally; to en- 
courage integrity and good faith, just 
and equitable principles, and in general 
to promote the welfare and social in- 
tercourse of its members.” 

In the opening address of the meet- 
ing Mr. Hazlewood stated that “the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers 
was formally organized in Chicago in 
1912 with a charter membership of 103 
which has grown to its present limited 
membership of 400.” 

“In my judgment,” he continued, 
“this organization has an opportunity 
to do some original thinking, to conduct 
some really scientific sympesiums on 
banking questions, and to obtain for the 
published summary of our deliberations 
a place in the libraries of banks and 
colleges, and in the hands of business 
men, writers and economists. 

“The banking business in America 
has advanced considerably in theory and 
practice since the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Act,” said Mr. Hazle- 
wood. “It will need to advance further 
to take care of the problems which will 
appear during our lifetime. Each of 
us will need all the knowledge and ex- 
perience and sound principles that we 
can possibly obtain.” 

Mr. Hazlewood declared that in his 
opinion more than one third, and pos- 
siblvy one half of the banking resources 
of the country, are represented in the 
membership of the Association. 

At a meeting of Pierce County, North 
Dakota, bankers held in Rugby a short 
time ago, the Pieree County Bankers’ 
Association was organized with J. G. 
McClintock and O. T. Tofsrud, of 
Rugby, as president and vice president 
respectively, and A. Lilvquist of Barton 
as secretary-treasurer. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
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ELECTED TRUST OFFICER 
OF ST. LOUIS BANK 
Election of Judge Davis Biggs, re- 


cently judge of the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals, as trust officer of the National 








JUDGE DAVIS BIGGS 


Bank of Commerce in St. Louis has 
just been announced by John G. Lons- 
dale, president of the bank. Biggs 
succeeds Virgil M. Harris, deceased. 

Judge Biggs, an outstanding attorney, 
whose father Judge William H. Biggs 
was also judge of the St. Louis Court 
of Appeals for twelve years, is con- 
sidered an authority in probate and 
fiduciary matters. He will take up his 
duties of directing the extensive trust 
department of the bank on March 31. 

A native Missourian, born in Loui- 
siana, Pike County, he came to St. Louis 
in 1889. He attended the University 
of Virginia and in 1898 graduated in 
law from Washington University. 

He practiced law with his father 
during the latter’s lifetime. He is a 
lecturer of note on legal questions. 
For two years he covered the subject 
of bills and notes at Washington 
University. During the war he served 
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in the ordnance department and later 
was legal adviser to the Ordnance 
District Claims Board. Following the 
war he became commissioner, or Judge 
of the St. Louis Court of Appeals. 

“This institution is particularly for- 
tunate in securing the services of Judge 
Biggs,” said John G. Lonsdale. “He 
has had extensive practice in probate 
and his judical experience fits him par- 
ticularly for the service we provide our 
trust patrons.” 


T. J. Cooper, formerly cashier of the 
First National Bank of Pasco, Wash- 
ington, who has been for the past three 
years in business in Seattle, has again 
entered the services of this bank. 


Edwin J. Moles, director of Janney, 
Semple, Hill & Company, Minneapolis 
has been elected to the board of diree- 
tors‘of the Northwestern National Bank. 
Mr. Moles succeeds the late Thomas B. 
Janney. 


H. P. Stewart was elected trust 
officer of the Banking Trust and Mort- 
gage Company of Petersburg, Virginia. 


investment service to 


Country Bank Dept. 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 





John W. Gaulding, for five years 
connected with the Union and Planters 
Bank and Trust Company, Memphis, 
Tennessee, was promoted to assistant 
cashier of that bank at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. 


1924 STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION DATES 


Mississippi 
Tennessee 


Missouri Session...... 
Texas 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Oklahoma 

Minnesota 

North Carolina 
California 

District of Columbia ... 
Washington 


Columbus 


Atlantic City 
Birmingham 


Kansas City, Mo. 


. Austin 
Philadelphia 


Yosemite Valley 
.-White Sulphur Springs 


Huron 
Recai trip ‘from Grand Haven 
Cedar Point 


Your Bond Account— 


The buying and selling of bonds is now one of the most 
important services a bank extends to its clients. 


Our Bond Department is equipped to render a complete 
, and we invite you to make 


use of the facilities offered. 


She NATIONAL (TY BANK 
of (HICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, Chairman of Board 
H. E. OTTE, President 


Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Manager 








The First National Bank of Wauke- 
gan, Illinois has awarded contract for 
the construction of a new banking home 
to cost $150,000 with interior equip- 
ment to cost $100,000 more. The one 
story structure will have a frontage of 
68 feet at Genesee and Washington 
Streets and a similar depth. There will 
be offices on a mezzanine story. On the 
opposite corner the Waukegan National 
Bank has started construction of an 
eight story building. 


REED MASTER PLAN 
TURNS IMPRACTICAL 


INSPIRATION INTO 
PRACTICAL REALITY 








Illinois 19-20 
Colorado .... 20-21 
New England States.... 20-21 
New York 23-25 Montreal, Canada 
Wisconsin ‘ , Ee Pere Milwaukee 
North Dakota 26-27 Fargo 
West Virginia ......... 16-17 a 
. 17-19 
September 4 

... September 11-12 
New Mexico .......... September 12-13 
Arizona . October 24-25 


Other 1924 Meetings 
Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A. ....May 
National Foreign Trade Council ........ June 
National Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks. June 
National Ass’n of Credit Men .. 
American Institute of Banking 15-18 
Investment Bankers Association 22-24 
American Bankers Association 29- Oct. 2. 


South Poland, Maine 


New Orleans 


XII 
“The Wall Street’ of New Orleans 


Indianapolis 
. .Albuquerque 


Prescott Like a strong magnet lower Caron- 


delet Street has attracted the financial 
institutions of New Orleans until to- 
day the banks on this street represent 
the bulk of the $300,000,000.00 of 
banking resources which establish 
New Orleans as the financial Me- 
tropolis of the South. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


..Cleveland 
Boston 


..-- Buffalo 
Baltimore 

. Cleveland 
Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signatures, 


address, name and heading to be counted. Send cash with your order. 


eare of the BANKERS MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


BANKS FOR SALE 





“Southern California Banks. Business and 
livmg conditions warrant investigation Write 
the Sanders-McCulloch Company, Sute 210 
Story Building, Los Angles, Calif. tf 


BANKS 
_HOME AND POCKET SAVINGS 


PARISI AN NOV ELTY CO., 149-159 W. 
22nd St., Chicago. 25 years of experience. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Savings 
Banks, Souvenirs for Openings, Anniversaries, 
Fairs, etc. 10*-12 ti. 


BANKS and INSTITUTIONS which 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent 
tain accurate record of customers 
SYSTEM provides clear, complete 
tects institution regarding liability 
bank when customer checks out. 
sample mentioning number of boxes in use 
SAFETY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Box 
101, Chicago, Ill as 


have 
must re- 
OUR CARD 
record, pro 
and releases 

Send for 


Safes—Burglar and _ fireproof, 
every size, style and make. 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. 


Secondhand 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
4*-12 ti. 


WANTED. 
Wanted Second Hand bank fixtures and vault 
doors. Address, State Bank of Maplewood, 
Maplewood, Wisconsin. 5*-1 ti. 


FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 

a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 MeLene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
9*-t.f. 





PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 





PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. 
Stationers, Office 


13th and Farnam 
Lithographers, Embossers 
Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
As Publicity and New Business Manager of 
Progressive Bank. Ten years experience. Famil- 
iar with Central File. Can prove ability. Now 
employed but desire larger opportunity. Address 
Box 510, ¢ /o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark 
St Chicago, Til. 5*-1 th 


Answers addressed 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Executives seeking superior connections find 
our confidential service extremely satisfactory. 
Let our Mr. H. H. Harrison confidentially 
negotiate for you suitable positions with proper 
employers, as he has successfully done for thou- 
sands of others since 1909. Inquiries invited 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Inc., 
Confidential Negotiators. Association Building 
Chicago. 7*-12 ti. 





FIXTU RES “WANTED 
Used vault door, bank counter, safety deposit 
boxes and equipment. Give description and 
condition Home Building and Loan OCo., 
Coshocton, Ohio. 3*-2 ti. 


FOR SALE 

Modern Bank Front, natural granite, 
30 feet wide by 40 feet high; two sets of bank- 
ing fixtures, the first consisting of marble block 
floor, marble counter screens, glass and wrought 
iron grills, the other consists of 160 lineal feet 
of mahogany counter screen, bronze grill work, 
officers quarters, etc. Priced at a great reduc- 
tion on present day costs. Write for particulars. 


Monroe County Savings Bank, 35 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 5-*1 ti 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Collections Everywhere— 
Efficient Service. No collections—no charge. 
Send your accounts today. The James Mer- 
cantile Agency. 5*-3 ti. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Cigars from factory to smoker, save middle- 
man's profit. Also Agents Wanted. El Torrego 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 5*1 ti. 
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